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Ciranjiva and his patron Yakvanta Simha 

Ciranjiva Bhattuarya, the celebrated poet and poetician ot 
Bengal, was a prolific writer. Four of his works have hitherto been 
discovered and published: — the Vulvanmocta4arahgmi, the Madha- 
vacampM, the Vrttaratndvali and the Kavyavilasa. In the last named 
book the author has cited verses from three other works of himself 
viz. ^rnguratatirii, (Hnlaya-'^ Kalpalatd and the Sivastotra, none of 
which has yet been discovered. Mss. of a work named Tdjikaratna 
by Ciranjiva Bhattacarya are reported," but it is not clear if the two 
authors arc identical, though it is not improbable that Ciranjiva, being 
the grandson of a Samudrakacarya, might have written a work on 
astrology. 

A great confusion prevails regarding his date and the identi- 
fication of his patron Yasavanta Simha. Fortunately, Ciranjiva has 

1 The VidvanmodaUrahgini has been printed many times: an edition with 

a Bengali translation appeared as early as 1826 A.D. (B. N. Banerji; Samvada- 
l>atre Sekalera Kathd, ist cd., pt. I, pp. 65-6) llie Madhavanimpu was published 
by S. Samasranii in the Prutnakarma-nmdim m 1871 A.D. The V rltaratnavali was 
printed at Seraniporc in 1755 (*^33 with the Chandomanjan 

hound together. The Kavyavilasa has been published in the Saraswati Bhavana 
Texts in 1925 with an excellent Intro, by B. N. Sarnia, M.A. 

2 A fragment of the Tdjikaratna (fol. 5) exists in the Saraswati Bhavana 
Library of die Benares Sanskrit College: Cat. of Sans, Mss., 1913, No. 2075. 
Another copy, dated 1607 $aka, exists in the Library of the San.skric Sahitya Parisad, 
Calcutta, which we arc unable to examine yet. In the Vidvanmodatarahgint (I. 6) 
Ciranjiva referred to his grandfather’s proficiency in Palmistry. 
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Ciranfiva and his patron Yasavanta Sirnha 

recorded interesting details about himself and his family. His father 
Raghavendra entitled Satavadhana Bhattacarya was a student of the 
celebrated Naiyayika of Navadvipa Bhavananda Siddhmitavagisa, 
whose period of activity roughly extends over the last half of the 
i6th century A.D.‘‘ Cirahjiva has preserved the names of his two 
literary works, the Alantranha-dipa and the Ramaprakasa, of which 
the former remains yet to be discovered. Of the two rival poets of 
Raghavendra’s time and locality, whose panegyrics upon him have 
also been fondly preserved by Ciraiijiva, we would identify Visnu 
with the grandfather of Banesvara Vidyalahkara belonging to the 
same village.'^ At the end of ..the Madhavacampu Ciranjiva recorded 
important details about himself in the following verse — 

wqr 

From this we gather that he was born at Navadvipa, apparently 
when his father was residing there as a teacher, and he was long a 
resident at Benares where he seems to have read with a scholar of the 
title of Vidyasagara. The Madhavacampu was written when he was 
yet a boy as the concluding verse in each chapter of the book 'balye 
kautukino' proves. Verses from this book as well as the Vidvan- 
modatarahgini are found cited in the Kavyavtlasa, which was 
apparently the last of his works as far as available. The Vidvan- 
modatarahgim was written after the death of his father when 

3 Bhavananda undoubtedly preceded Jagadisa as a comparison of their com- 
mentaries on AnumanadteihtU easily proves. Jagadisa was already at the head ol 
the seminaries of Navadvipa in 1532 Saka (1610 A.D.), as stated in a Ms. of his 
work wc examined at Naihati m tlie family collection of the late Dr. H. P. Sastri. 

4 Vide Chracampu by Banesvara Vidyalahkara, Ed. R. Chakravarti, Benares, 
1940, p. 89 (vv. 264-65) & Intro, p. 8. 

5 The late Dr. Sastri read *ianai(r)’ instead of ‘jane(r)’ in 1. 2 of the 
verse (Vahgiya^dhityaA^arisauPatrlka, vol. XXXVII, p. 138). We have given pre- 
ference to the reading of S. Samawami as more suitable in style and sense. 
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Ciranjiva was established as a distinguished professor at Benares 
teaching various subjects:^ 

fqgqf II (•• ■‘‘) 

The pan-Indian ppuiarity of most of his works was dm- 
apparently to their publication from Benares, the meeting ground of 
scholars from all parts of India. 

The Vrttaratnavali was written for the benefit of the author’s 
patron-chief Yasavanta Sitiiha. As the printed edition of this in- 
teresting book is not easily available we cite below the introductory 
verses (2-4) referring to that chief. 

qr q?’ IR 

f>iTr lu 

qsrfntsTRf^h- 

ll'*f 

(Vrttaratnauali, Scran iporc Ed., p. 3} 

Yasavanta (not Yasovanta) was thus a son of Govardhana and 
a descendant of Krparama. He has been very frequently addressed 
in the body of the book with epithets like ‘Gauda-ksetra-ksauni- 
natha (p. 5), Gauda-vamsa-tilaka’ (p. 7), ‘Gaudavaninatha’ (p. 8), 
‘Gaudaksmabhrd-varnsottatnsa’ (p. 12) and ‘Gauda-vams'a-hainsa’ 
(p. 15). In the Kavyavilasa also there are seven verses in praise of 
this chief (pp. 7, II, 20, 27, 30 & 50) with the epithet ‘Gauda’ in 
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Ciranfwa and his patron Yasavanta Sirnha 

two of them (pp. 7 & 50). Moreover, among the illustrations of the 
Kavyavilasa we find a number of panegyrics upon various contem- 
porary chiefs viz. Jayasimha (p. 45), Hrdaya (pp. 16, 19 & 35) and 
Kirti (p. 50), besides former kings KrpMrna (p. i8)> Vijayasiniha 
(p. 39) and Manasimha (p. 49). It seems that Ciranjiva was con- 
nected with tlic great College at Benares founded by Mirza Raja 
[ayasimha (d. 1666 A.D.),‘‘ where he came in contact with many 
local chiefs. We arc, however, confronted here with the current 
theory about the date of Ciranjiva. 

The late Dr. H. P. ^astri regarded Yasavanta as a native of 
Bengal putting an easy interpretation to the term ‘Gauda’ applied^ to 
him and identified him with Yasovanta Sirnha, Naib Dewan of 
Dacca under Nawab Suja-ud-Din (1727-39 Dr. ! 5 astri stuck 

to this view in face of a number of conflicting evidences, which may 
be briefiy summarised as follows: — < 

(i) Ciranjiva’s father Raghavendra was a student at Navadvipa 
not later than about 1600 A.D. Ciranjiva, therefore, can hardly be 
brought down farther than 1700 A.D. 

(ii) In an illustration of the Kavyavilasa (p. 12) the name of 
Raghudeva Bhattacarya is mentioned in a way showing that he 
was Ciranjiva’s revered teacher and was probably still alive. This 
scholar is clearly identical with the famous Naiyayika Raghudeva 
Nyayalahkara who flourished at Benares about 1650 A.D. He lent 
his name to a document written at Benares in 1657 A.D.*^ In the 

6 Tavernier in his Travels (Constable, vol. 11 , pp. 234-5) gives an interesting 
account of ibis institution, which he visited in December, 1663. 

j Notices of Sans. Aiss., vol. HI, No^ 280. In the Sahitya-Parisat-Palrika, 
vol. XXXVII, p. 135 Dr. 5 astri stated that Yasovanta was originally a Zemindar of 
Radha. The only chiel of this name who can be traced in the region was 
Yasom(v)anta Siniha of Karnagarh in the Midnapore district who was Zemindar in 
1711 -48 A,D. (A. C. Gupta: Hugh, pp. iSb-y). But his father’s name was Rama- 
simha and there was no Krparama in the family. 

8 R. S. Pimputkar : Citlebhatta-prakarana, p. 79. 
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Ciranfwa and hts patron Yasavanta Sirnha 

Saraswati Bhavana Library of the Benares Sanskrit College there arc 
two small tracts of Raghudeva copied respectively in the years 1709 
(1652 A.D.) and 1716 V.S. (1659 A.D.).‘‘ Cirahjiva apparently 
read with him in the 2nd quarter of the 17th century A.D. 

(lii) A Ms. copy of the Kavyavilasa is dated 1732 V.S. (1675 
A.D.). Dr. Sastri admits that this date is “too early for Cirahjiva.”’" 
The Kavyavilasa, as we have stated above, was the last of his literary 
works as far as available. The lower limit of the period of his literary 
activity is thus fixed on the strength of this Ms. of 1675 A.D. It is, 
therefore, impossible to place him in the middle of the 18th century. 

(iv) Cirahjiva belonged to the village Guptapalli or Guptipara 
in the Hughly district and according to old traditions current 
in the village he preceded his co-villager Mathuresa Vidyalahkara 
who wrote the Sylirilikalpalatct in 1672 A.D.’^ 

The above evidence points to the conclusion that the identi- 
fication of Yasavanta proposed by Dr. Sistri is no longer tenable. 
Jayasimha, who is amply praised in a verse of the Kavyavilasa as 
evidently a living monarch, should better be taken as the great 
Mirza Raja Jayasiniha and not his descendant Jayasimha 11 as sur- 
mised by Dr. Siistri. It is an interesting problem for research to 
identify the other princes commemorated in tliat book viz, Vijaya- 
simha, Kirti (siniha) and Hrdaya (siniha). We shall attempt to trace 
the history of the family to which Yasavanta belonged on the evi- 


9 Cat. of Sans, Mss vol, II (Nyriya-Vai.scsika), 1937, No. i kx) (Miiklivacla) 
& No. 1106 (Sarnagrivada). 

10 L. 4125. Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss, A S.B , vol. VI, pp 461-2. 

11 Bharatavarsa (Bengali Monthly), vol, II, pt. ii, p. 944 Haninohan 
Prarnanik (1820-73) wrote a book in Bengali on the ‘Chronology of Indian Poets’ 
(Bharatavarsiya-kavidigera s^ainayanirupana) which was published by his son in 
1302 B.E. (1895). Cirahjiva’s account is found in pp. 126-28 and it is stated that his 
descendant in tlic 5th genention Hema Candra Bhattacaryya was living when the 
book was written. 
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dcnce of a little known work still existing in Mss. — ^the Ramafrakasa 
ascribed to Raja Krparama, the patron of Ciranjtva’s father. 


The Ramafrakasa 

In the library of the India Office, London, there are two Ms. 
copies of this book. We recently came across another copy in the 
Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library, Navadvipa. It is written in 
the Nagara script and is complete in 449 fols., each page containing 
14 lines. The introductory verses containing important personal 
details about the royal author are reproduced below : 

it 

311 ?T|fe5 I 

%ra: ^ 
gn: 11 

^ yft«rd<idT=srrc: 11 

?fbf ?!??? Ijf«r ^rf 

^45^1 3RigiMw%(i I 

?raT ^ II 

IT?! jnP!r?M= 8 Pws=^: 1 

^rurrfiml gftpft 

>i«f fll 5t^g’ *1^ ?pifl II 

^ swjf 1 
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gjjrnrf^JiT ii 

|*irfic-*n«Rn^sn i 

?rwRf ?m%?rRi ii 

f»iiir fjuTt ^ ^ t 

=5n^ : w' ii 

?t!ir g^^Rt^RTsfisti 

The contents and extent of this copy agrees with the first copy 
in Bengali script preserved in the India Office library.’ “ But the 
present copy contains a much better and lengthy colophon, record- 
ing important facts, which is, thetefore, fully reproduced below : 

f sr^fsrfii g’-Tk: i 

sgsr 

^ fjg: II 

Iftrgqrsi: 

srfkcR^Rikt II 

tnifl fmiPf 

JT^'I'T^Nfhr i 

a?rr^ g#f ii 

^ W«f Sf'Sf ^rtrsif ®?R=5PRt tl fS|^’ 

«T5T^-?RiTirai!T-fifgft!ir 
^ t?R^ gfkr: i 

3iTfI ^ sTflftpr 

gf^’rt ii 


12 Eggcling: Ind, Off. Cai„ p. 502. 
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Yahvanta Sirnha 




^Mcr?5rT^<i^^TTOKT^-^ ?:uT5r^w?n?rr 

^ <lv9o>f q[ct fn*4T 

>>Ti‘f^T?:rJr?rTJ?4T^?Tj4 ^^Tc3T3T->jrt*TfT5[Rrf 4f^- 


?ftsfiT ^ flf ^ : ^\z]'4 g‘4 %fef i f^rrpit-JTT^t^ig^rf^- 

>Tift5TT I =!Tr?^ g^r^* %fef tt^t » ^ ^ ^ ^ 

II ^4 II 


The paper and writing of this copy arc not more than 150 years 
old, so the date recorded, corresponding to October, 1647 A.D., is 
undoubtedly that of the composition of the book itself falling in the 
reign of emperor Shah Jahan. In the body of the book at the end 
of the different sections the colophon is fully given (e.g. fob 58a, 
94b etc.) and everywhere the phrase «>^?ftcT^^ 2 fr^T^R^r=?rT^ 4 o has 
been added in the margin. A superscript (in Bengali character) at 
the end of the copy gives the name of the owner: — 

^ I The copy eventually passed into 

the Palace Library of the Nadia Raj at Krsnanagara, whence 
it came to Navadvipa. The book was composed at the 
town of Indurakht apparently in the dominion of the 
Gauda chief Krparama and his distinguished son Govardhana, who 
again was already blessed with a son named Paharasiniha. This 
latter name we take to be only a local and popular surname in his 
boyhood of the prince who came later to be known as Yasavanta- 
simha. The identification of the kingdom of Krparama and one of 
Its towns Indurakht becomes clear by a passage of the book. In a 
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section on Agastyodaya (Heliacal rising of the star Canopus) 
we read: — ■ 

I ;55m- 

Argala is evidently the Sanskritised form of Agra, which was 
then the capital of the Mughal empire and the capital of the king" 
dom of Krparania Lahiiir was not far removed from it. Both Lahar 
and Indurakhi. arc now situated in the Gwalior State and both the 
places were visited by Mr. J. D. Beglar of the Archaclogical Survey 
in 1871-2 A.D.' ' There arc inins of forts said to belong to the 
Marhatta period. The term ‘Gauda' apparently signifies that the 
family of Krparania originally belonged to the ‘Gond’ tribe, which 
lounded several states during this period in the Central Provinces. 
What led a distinjTuishcd Ben^li scholar like .^atavadhana Bhatta- 
carya to seek patronage of this Cond chief cannot be ascertained. 
But It IS apparent that emperor Shah Jahan’s well-known patronage 
upon Hindu scholars drew them towards the metroj.x)lis from 
farthest parts of India. Raghavendra must have gone there with a 
number of Bengali adventurers and his connection with the court of 
Krparania was kept up at least for two generations. The Rarnaprakdsa 
was composed at the town of Indurakhi, where evidently Ragha* 
vendra resided and it is interesting to note a piece of evidence which 
seems to point to a colony of Bengali settlers in this city. Describing 
the rums at Indurakhi Mr. Beglar wrote: — 

At Influraklij there arc some chhairis with curved eaves and ridges to the 
roofs, like the tliatched hou.ses and curve-ridged temples of Lower Bengal." (p. 38), 

The second copy of the Rdmaprakdsa in the India Office library 
in Nagara script has been described as a book separate from tlic first 
one. This, however, appears to be very doubtful; for, though this 

13 Arch. Surv. Ind.. vol. VII (Bunaclkhand & Malwa), p. 38. 

I.H.Q,, MARCH, 1941 
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copy begins with an unknown commentary on the Kalanirnaya- 
dtpika, perhaps by mistake, almost the whole of the book agrees in 
contents with the copy at Navadvipa. Thus,‘^ ^ 
ends on fol. 90b (India Office) = fob 66a (Navadvipa) 

ends on fol. 133b (India Office) — fol. 94b (Navadvipa). 

ends on fol. 511b (India Oflke) — fol. 359b 
(Navadvipa). This India Office copy ends (fol. 588) with 
corresponding to fol. 395b of the Navadvipa copy and is thus want- 
ing in the last three sections of the book viz. Grahananirnaya (to fol. 
410b), Sahkranti (fol. 425a) and Masakrtya (fol. 449a). 

The Ramaprakasaj however, had other parts on difiFerent topics, 
which have not yet been discovered. For, on fol. 430b it is stated 
^ I So also on 

fol. 359b:, 

I 

Krparama and possibly his son Govardhana also along with 
Raghavendra evidently died soon after 1647 

decades form the period of activity of Govardhana's son Yasavanta 
and his protege Ciraujiva. But the subseejuent history of the family 
is unknown and we invite the attention of local historians to 
this interesting subject. It is our conjecture that some sort of 
communication with that far oflE kingdomi continued in the family 
of Ciranjiva and one of his descendants, possibly, was thus able to 
obtain possession of a valuable Ms. belonging originally to 
an Agnihotn of that region. 

Dinhsh Chandra Bhattacharyya 


14 Eggeling: bul . Off . Cat ,, p. 531 



The Oalukyas of Kalyani* 


Taila II f 973 ’997 A-D.) 

The Rastrakuta empire could not recover from the shock it 
received from the Paramara invasion. The dynasty would have, 
probably, collapsed at this time but for the timely intervention and 
help of the Gahga prince Marasimha. In this decline of the Rasu*akiita 
power, coupled with the incapable rulers, the ground was prepared 
for Taila II to complete the work of usurpation begun by his father 
two years before. The Paramara invasion had proved a great strain 
on the then poor resources of the Rasu*akutas. This resulted into 
almost a revolution and a chaos; and the bond of allegiance, uniting 
the outlying districts and provinces and the feudatory princes with 
the Rasd'akuta monarchy, loosened according to the practice of the 
Indian mediaeval state system, which had become a tradition. The 
attempt, with timely success, to save the crown by the Gahga prince 
Marasimha, was nothing but a lull before a sweeping storm. A 
scion of the house of the Calukyas — ^Vikramaditya IV— had already 
declared himself independent in the Kadambalige looo division of 
the empire. The whole structure of the Rasp'akuta empire was 
tottering from its very foundations. A final blow for the crash was 
required; and it came only two years after the defeat of Khotciga at 
the hands of the Paramara Siyaka II. Taila II, it seems, carefully 
prepared himself for the task in his father’s principality of the 
Kadambajige division and in the year 973 A.D., he attacked the 
Raspakuta Kakkala II, defeated and overthrew him and captured 
his capital Manyakheta., and made it the capital of his own domi- 
nions. He was ruling from there in 993 A.D. {ASR^, ^930-34, 


Continued from IHQ., vol. XIII, p. 254. 
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I, 241). The success achieved by Taila II was complete. THe events 
passed with a dramatic rapidity and once again the Calukya sover- 
eignty, usurped by the Rastrakuta Dantidurga and Krsna I,^ was 
restored after a gap of more than two hundred years. 

From the Gundur stone inscnption“ dated June 973 A.D. 
It is gathered that the Rastrakuta Kakkala II was ruling in Manya- 
kheta in that year. After which date there is no evidence to show 
that he any more held sway over Manyakheui. Taila II became 
king in Samvatasara Srimukha (973 A.D.). The Bhadna copper 
plate‘‘ of the Silahara Aparajita, a feudatory of the Calukya Taila II, 
dated in 997 A.D. (June) after giving the genealogy of the Rastra- 
kutas describes die overthrow of Kakkala II “as a light extinguished 
by a fierce wind and that of the Ratta rule there remained only the 
memory.” The Kharepatan plates'^ dated 5 aka 930 (== 1008 A.D.) 
state that Kakkala II was a popular king and had won many victories 
by his prowess; and further it states: “Having defeated this king 
(i.e. Kakkala II) in battle the lion-like and glorious king Tailapa, of 
the Cajukya race descended from Yayati, came to the throne.” 
Though the information about the result is complete, but the details 
about the steps leading to it and the nature of the struggle arc wanting. 
The Nilgunda plates only state that Taila II was easily * successful 
in the struggle. He saved his life by flying away from the field as 
suggested by Dr. Altekar.‘* The Kaligc plates give the following 
account of the incident “having first uprooted (and) slain some of 

the Raras king Taila, — 'the mighty one, (who inspired) 

fear by the pride of (his) arm assumed the asylum of sovereignty of 
the Calukyas and became free from all troubles (ruling), alone over 
the whole circuit of the earth for 24 years, beginning with the year 
^rtoiukha.”^ 

I Bom. Gaz., vol. 1 , pt. II, pp. 389 ff. 2 lA., vol. XII, pp. 271. 

3 EL, vol. Ill, p. 270. 4 JBBRAS., vol. I, p. 221. • 5 I 

6 Altckar — RastrakHtas and their times, p, 131. 7 I A., vol. XII, p. 270. 
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Though the Rastrakutas were driven away from Maiiyakhcta, 
they still held some territory near about the modern Dharwar district 
of Bombay Presidency under the protection of their relative, the 
Gahga prince Marasimha. From the Hebbal stone inscriptioiT it is 
gathered that the RLstrakuta Indra IV was ruling in 974 A.D. Yet 
another inscription states that the Gahga prince performed the an- 
nointment ceremony of Indra IV. Marasimha was himself ruling over 
Vanavasi 12,000, Nolambavadi 32,000, Gangavadi 96,000, 
Santahge 1000, Belvola 300, Purigere 300, Kisukad 70 and 
Bagenad 70. He once again attacked the Vanavasi and “captured 

all the possessions of the ruler of the Vanavasi country,”" 

which certainly must have become a part of the Cajukya territory. 
Marasimha certainly made a bold bid to restore the fortune of their 
relatives, but he met with little or no success. His death in June/ 
July 974 A.D."' sealed the fate of Indra IV once for all. He also 
died on March 20, 982 A.D. by ‘performing the Jain vow of 
Sallekhana or self-starvation. 

Thus, Taila II, variously called Tailappa. Tailappayya, lailapa, 
Niirmiundi — ^Taila securely established himself on tht RLstrakuta 
throne by the end of the year 973 A.D. He made Manyakheta his 
capital as already stated. Taila II adopted Ahavamalla, “the wrestler 
in war,” as his biruda. His titles as they appear in the inscriptions 
arc Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Paramabhatdraka, Samastabhu- 
vanasraya, 5 rimad Ahavamalladcva,"’ which mean “the refuge of the 
universe, the favourite of the fortune and of the earth, the frontal 
ornament of the family of Satyasraya,, the ornament of the 

8 lA., XII, pp 270-71; El., vol: IV, pp. 350 ff. 9 EC., vol. II, No. 59. 

10 EL, vol. IV, p. 355. II EC., vol. II, No. 59 

12 Marasimha was the son of the daughter of the Rastrakiiia Vacldiga Amogha- 
varsa; and Indra IV was the son of the sister of Marasiniha i.e. daughter’s daughter 
of Vaddiga. EC., vol. II, No. 59. 

13 EL, vol. IV, p. 351; V, pp. 132, 168 If. 

15 EL, vol. IV, p. 206. 


4 lA., vol. XX, p. 33, 
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Caiukyas.’’ Such titles were in vogue in those days and they were 
regularly used by Taila II and his successors. Taila II had also the 
title of Bhujabala-vira-Narayana.^*' 

Taila II married Jakabba, daughter of the R^trakuta chieftain 
Bhammaha.^^ Nothing is known cither about this Rastrakuta 
chieftain or anything about his relationship with the Imperial 
Rastrakutas. It seems probable that he may have been a feudatory 
of the Imperial Rastrakutas, but after their overthrow, he, for his 
future safety and position, concluded peace with Taila II by giving 
his daughter in marriage to him. There is no mention of a second 
queen and Jakabba seems to have been the chief queen of Taila II. 

War with the Colas 

The sudden change in the political map of the Deccan 
and Taila's successful occupation of the Rastrakuta capital and empire 
aroused the jealousy of other neighbouring ruling dynasties, and they 
at once challenged Taila, who was also not slow to accept it. The 
Colas at this time were extending their frontiers and asserting their 
power. Taila II certainly compelled them to accept the fait 
accompli. It is very difficult to say if any battle between the two 
powers acually took place, but the Calukya records claim victory over 
the Colas.’* The Sogaj inscription’*'’ describes Taila as “an axe to 
that great mountain, the portent Cola.’’ Another inscription^” 
records that the frightened Coja king was bewildered because of the 
fear and the power of Taila II and could not decide ‘what to do and 
where to go.’ The defeat of the Colas, if at all any war took place, 
was accomplished before 980‘A.D., which is the date recorded in the 
Sogal inscription. The Cola empire at that time was governed by 
Parakesari Uttama-Cola, who ruled from 969 to 985 A.D.’’’ The 

i6 vol. I, Ccl. No. 580, p. 627. 17 EL, vol. XIl, pp. 144, 152. 

18 lA., vol. V, p. 17. 19 EL, vol. XVI, pp. 1 ff. 

20 I hid., vol, IV, p. 207. 21 K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, Colas, I, p. i8l. 
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Pandyas arc also mentioned, among those who submitted to the power 
of Taila II. It seems that Taila had not to fight against them The 
victory over the Colas, if at all any engagement took place, was suffi- 
cient to frighten them, because in the Sogal inscription they are also 
referred to have been frightened and could not decide ‘where to go 
and what to do.’ The Pandya king at this time was Amarabhujanga, 
who was defeated and deprived of his territories by the Cola Rajaraja, 
the Great. The king of Utkal mentioned in the inscription refers to 
the Paramara Munja, who was known as Utpalaraja. He also 
followed the example of the Colas and the Pandyas. 

War with the Gahoa Pancaladeva 

o 

The story of the attempt of the Ganga prince Marasimha for 
the restoration of the Rasmikuta empire and his failure; the attempt 
to anoint Krsna IV as king and establish a sort of imperinm in 
imperio; and the death of Marasiniha in 974 A.D. have been 
narrated. After the death of Marasiniha, one Pancaladeva established 
himself on the throne of the former. Pancaladeva, during the reign 
of Marasimha, was governing a few villages forming the Sebbi 30,““ 
perhaps, as a deputy of Marasiniha, who himself was governing the 
Gangavadi 96000, Purigere 300 and the Belvoja 300 in 971-72 
A.D.^’‘ He was then placed as a governor of Gangavadi 96000 in 
973“74 A.D. After the death of Marasiniha, because of the chaos 
and confusion due to the fall of an imperial power which had served 
as a connecting link, Pancala usurped the territory ruled by Mara- 
siniha, The Mulagunda inscription states that he was ruling as a 
‘paramount sovereign in 974-75 A.D. over the whole country bound- 
ed by the eastern, western and the southern ocean’, which means 
only that he was ruling over the territories held by Marasimha, which 
included the Banavasi 12000 (?), Nolambavadi 32000, the Santalige 

22 EL, vol. IV, p. 255. 23 Ibid. 24 Bom. Gaz., vd. I, pt. ii, p, 307. 
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looo and also the Gangavadi 96000. Pancala was certainly an 
usurper and an adventurer and not a legitimate successor, because, 
from the inscription^ ' it can be said definitely that Marasimha was 
succeeded by his son Racamalla, who had the famous minister 
Camundanija and his earliest known date is 977 A.D.'“'’ Pancaladeva, 
then, ruled the Gahga empire between 974 and 977 A.D. and it is 
not known in what way he was connected with the Gahga house. 

The establishment of a rival usurper on the borders of the empire 
threatened the position of Taila II, who, at once, in Pancaladeva, 
recognised the danger. He would in no case suffer his adversary to 
establish a rival power on the confines of his dominions and proceeded 
to purge out this impending danger. Paherdadeva has been referred 
to as the ‘Calukya-pancanana’ ‘lion to the Calukyas’ in his Mula- 
gunda inscription,"' but the Calukya inscription says that PahcMadcva 
was defeated and killed in battle by Taila II. The Gadag inscrip- 
tion"* of Vikramaditya VI mentions that “Taila took the head of 
Pancala by the terror of the pride of his arm in battle." Pancala of 
the Gadag inscription is no other than the Gahga Pancaladeva. He 
was defeated in battle and his head, severed from the Ixxiy, was 
taken off to Kalymii; probably to be exposed to scorn for the sin he 
had done by calling- himself a ‘Calukya-pahciinana.’ Besides the 
cpigraphic evidence, there is the literary corroboration. The 
Canarese poet Ranna in his work Ajittlrthakarapurana, mentions that 
Ahavamalia i.e. Taila II inflicted a severe defeat' on the army of 
Pancaladeva in which his general Nagadeva took a prominent part.^” 
Mr. Rice m^Karmtakasabdmushanam makes a very wrong identi- 
fication of Ahavamalia with Irivabedahga Satyasraya. Ahavamalia, 
on chronological grounds, can only be identified with Taila II. 


25 

a6 

27 

^9 


EC., voi. II, Intro, p. 

Rice — Mysore and Coorg from 
EL, vol. VI, p. 259, V. 

Ibid., vol VI, pp. 71-72. 


Inscriptions, p, ,^7. 

28 Ibid., vol. XV, p. 356. 
30 Ibid.i p. 71. 
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Saty^raya ruled after 997 A.D., while Racanialla ascended the 
throne after the death of Pahcaladeva in 977 A.D. On the face of 
these facts no doubt as regards the identification of Ahavamalla with 
Taila II should be entertained. 

About the date of the battle this much can only be said that it 
took place between 974 A.D., — *the last date of Marasimha — and 
977 A.D. — the earliest known date of Racanialla. 

War with the Paramara Vakapati Munja 

The Paramara Munja, also known from his title as Vakapati, 
signifying his poetic genius, ascended the throne of Malava In the 
year V.S. 1031 = A.D. 974 or a little earlier.'*^ His predecessor 
Siyaka II, Harsa had defeated the Rastrakuta Khottiga Nityavarsa 
and the Udayaputa Prasasti speaks of his victory over the latter;*^ 
but the victory, as is evident, could not be made final and the defeat, 
crushing though it was, was nullified by Marasimha, who success- 
fully defended Manyakheta. In this attempt Siyaka II, probably, 
had an idea of conquest and this amibition seems to have lingered 
on in the heart of his successor, but that field of ambition was appro- 
priated by another adventurer (.^) — ^Taila II. Munja was not to be 
daunted by this temporary set back and he started to cast the die. 
His one attempt before the year 982 A.D. seems to have been frus- 
trated. The Nilgunda inscription makes the statement that the king 
Utpala was “bewildered and deliberated as to ‘what to do, where to 
go to, and wlierc to dwell’. The king Utpala mentioned in the 
inscription is no other than Vakapati II, the Paramara king who bore 
another name Utpala.”"' This first attempt did not close the chapter 
of rivalry between the two houses. Merutuhga^ states that Munja 
had defeated Taila II six times before his own capture by the latter. 

31 lA,, vol. VI, p. 51. 32 EL, vol. I, p. 237. 

33 Ibid., p. 179. 34 EL, vol. IV, p. 207. 

35 lA., vol. XXXVI, p. 168. 36 TiiVvncy---Prabandha-cintamani, p. 33. 
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The statement o£ Mcrutuhga is corroborated by the Udayapura 
Prasasti'*' in which Vakapati II is said to have defeated the Karnatas. 
The Nilgunda inscription and the Udaipur Prasasti claim at least one 
victory by their respective masters against the other. This goes to 
show that there was continued warfare between the two ruling 
dynasties. The singular alternate victory and defeat brought the 
matter to no final conclusion and the trouble continued. Merutuhga'^ 
further tells us that “King of the Tilihga country, named Tailapa 
Deva, harrassed Munja by sending raiders into his country.” The 
sin of usurpation was doubled by the damnation of the sin of raids. 
To punish the king of the Tilihga country for this insolence, Munja, 
it seems, again in a fit of anger ‘determined to march against him,’ 
though his prime-minister Rudraditya seized by illness at this time 
tried to dissuade him with his sane counsel. He pointed out to the 
king that the Godavari river formed the utmost limit of his expedi- 
tion and the limit should in no circumstance be crossed. But Munja, 
intoxicated with the pride of his past victories and excited by the 
repeated incursions of the Karnata raiders, disregarded with con- 
tempt the counsel of his prime minister. Mcrutuhga then relates : 
‘in overwhelming confidence Munja crossed the river (i.e. Godavari) 
and pitched his camp on the other side. When Rudraditya heard 
what the king had done, he augured that some misfortune must 
result from the head-strong conduct of the king, and he himself 
entered the flames of a funeral pile. Then Tailapa by force and 
fraud cut the army of Munja to pieces and took him a prisoner, bind- 
ing him with a rope of reeds. He was put in prison and confined 
in a cage of wood and was waited upon by Taila’s sister Mrnalavati, 
with whom he formed a mamage union.’ So the head-strong con- 
duct of the king and the contemptuous disregard of the most intelli- 
gent counsels of the faithful minister ultimately boded ill and Munja, 


37 El, vol. I, p. 237. 


38 Tawney — Prahandha-cintamanl, p. 33. 
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consequently, had to meet the worst fate. Further Merutuhga says 
that his ministers, who came after him, hatched a plot to rescue 
their king. For this they dug a tunnel leading upto the prison and 
appointed the right hour for his escape, but the eyes of Mrnalavati, 
sister of Tailapa, had pierced too deep in his heart. There in the 
solitude of the hellish prison-life, quite opposite to kingly-life of 
comforts and luxury, Muhja had only one attraction and It seems 
that his poetic mind found there a consolation by enjoying the sweet 
and loving words of Mrnalavati, who at times niiglit have caressed 
the royal prisoner wItK Her soft touches of sympathy and whereby 
slowly drinking the sweet honey of Her beauty Muhja In his poesy 
might have forgotten that he was a prisoner — z worst prisoner. 
Before leaving the prison through the secret tunnel the thongs of 
separation tortured him severely, yet he would not reveal the cause 
of bis perturbation for fear of the matter being disclosed. In those 
moments when Muhja was shortly to leave his beloved, he almost 
became mad of love arid he could not recognise when Mrnalavati 
gave him food without salt or with too much of salt. THc treacherous 
Mrnalavati Here found her opportunity and lovingly asked him the 
cause of his sorrow. Without suspecting any foul play, Muhja 
revealed die secret and foolishly addressed her: “If you will come 
there (to Ujjain), I will crown you as my consort, arid show you the 
Emits of my favour.” 

The revelation of the secret served as the deatli-knell for Muhja. 
She at once said “Wait a minute, while I fetch a casket of jewels arid 
thought that as she was a middle-aged-widow, Muhja will cast her 
off in his home. So she went arid told everything to her brother 
Talla.” Here doe fate of Muhja took a more sad turn. In order 
to expose him to special scorn, with a view to avenge the probable — • 
imaginary — ^faithlessness that she would have had to face, she got 
him chained with cords arid made him to beg about from door to door » 
It was then that Muhja’s eyes were wide open and when taken from 
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Hoor to (door, he would, in utter Hopelessness, utter a warning against 
the treachery of a woman; but it was too late. Merutunga then 
relates a story of this time : when begging from one door to the other, 
a certain householder’s wife gave Muhja butter-milk in the pot in 
his hand to drink and with pride refused to give him food when He 
begged for It. Here the pride of Murija was awakened and he said 
to her:] 

Foolish fair one, do not show pride, though you 
see me with a little pot in my hand. 

Munja has lost fifteen hundred and seventy-six 
clepKants. 

'After exhibiting tKe pride and person of Munja to so much 
disgrace and misery, unbounded torture and shame, Taila put him 
to death. But this was not sufficient. Even his dead body was dis- 
graced. ‘His head was fixed on a stake in the court-yard of the 
palace, and by keeping it continually covered witH thick sour-milk, 
he (Taila II) gratified his own anger.’ Thus closed the sad chapter 
of the life of Munja arid his ambition brought him death with agony. 

Tlie Bhojaprabandha and NavasahasahkacaMa are silent over 
this incident, but tHe epigraphic records of the Calukyas arid its 
corroboration by Merutunga prove its authenticity beyond any ques- 
tion. The Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya V, grarid-son of Taila II, 
records that the latter put Utpalaraja in prison®^ and this Utpala-nija 
is no other than Munja.^° The Yewiir and Mijraja inscriptions state 
the same thing. They record that Taila put that Utpala-raja intb 
prison who had defeated the Cedis, the Hunas, tKe Utkalas; wHo 
hVd caused the people of Marudesa to tremble and so on.^^^ The 

39 lA,, vol. XVI, p. 23, 40 lA,^ vol. XXXVI, pp. 164-5. 
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Gadag inscription of Vikramaditya VI clearly states that Taila defeat- 
ed and slew Munja/^ Yet another inscription speaks very boastingly 
of the same achievement/'^ It has been suggested by Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly'^^ that in this contest Taila II was helped by the Maha- 
samanta Bhillama II of the Yadava family, who was ruling over the 
territory round about Khandesa. The Sahgamner copper plate of 
Bhillama II states of his having crushed the army of Muhja and 
thereby made the goddess of fortune observe the vow of a chaste 
woman in the house of the illustrious Ranarahga-Bhmia.”‘‘‘ The 
date of this record is Saka 922 = 1000 A.D. and the title of Bhillama 
II also suggests that he was a feudatory chief. The Yadavas were 
feudatories of the Rastrakutas^^ and it is very likely that after their 
overthrow they might have transferred their allegiance to the 
Calukyas following other’s example. Dr. Kielhorn identified Rana- 
ranga-Bhima of the inscription, mentioned above, with Taila II on 
the ground that Ranaranga-Bhima is also a synonym of Ahavamalla, 
which was a biruda of Taila II. Dr. Barnett does not subscribe to this 
view, but if the evidence and circumstances arc judged one feels 
inclined to accept Dr. Kiclhorn’s view, because the Paramara kings 
had always an ambition to push their southern frontiers forward, 
which meant that the territories of the Yadavas lying on the borders 
of the Paramara kingdom were to be incorporated. This ambition 
of the Paramaras might have compelled Bhillama II to throw his lot 
with Taila II, and he would have been glad to have an ally to be used 


42 EL, vol XV, p. 350. 43 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 356. 

44 Ganguiy— pp. 61-2. 45 Bom. G^z., vol. I, pt. II, p, 430. 
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against Miinja. Munja 'Vas the main obstacle In the way of 
Tailapa’s founding a Calukya empire in the Deccan and his subse- 
quent defeat and death alone made it possible for the latter to establish 
a paramount sovereignty.”''® Bhillama II might have participated in 
the war which was closely contested and sanguinary as Munja 
himself says that he lost more than fourteen hundred elephants, 
besides horses and foot men. About the date of the battle, it may be 
said that Amitagani finished his Subhasitaratnasamdoha in V.S. 
1050 = 993-4 A.D./" when Munja was ruling over Malava. He 
does not refer to this battle, nor docs he complete the life story of 
Munja till the latter’s death. Taila closed his reign in the year 977 
A.D., so this war took place between the years 994 and 977 A.D. 

This was the most crowning victory of Taila II and there was no 
other power to threaten his position. The dynasty was firmly and 
securely established and the conquered territories were fully consoli- 
dated. There was none to challenge the title of conquest to the 
throne and the empire won at the point of the sword was to last for 
more than two hundred years. Though the struggle between the 
Paramaras and the Calukyas continued, the former never gained any 
advantage over the latter. 

Conquest of Lata and the War with the Caulukyas 

Almost the whole of the territory included in the Rastrakuta 
empire was slowly and steadily occupied by Taila II, but, as regards 
the Latadesa there is much difference of opinion and this point requir- 
es here some critical examination. In the Rasamala, it is mentioned 
that Gujrat ‘was invaded by Barp, the general of Tailappa, the sover- 
eign of the Tilingana’*'^® i.e. the Calukya Taila II of Kalyani. 

48 Ganguly, H.P.D,, p. 62; Bom. Gaz., vol. pt. II, p. 432. 

49 ZDMC.j vols. 59 & 61 referred to by Dr. Ganguly in his History of the 
Paramaras, p. 62, £n. 3. 

50 Forbes, Rasa-MMa, vol. I, p. 32. 
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The account given in Klrttikaumudt calls Barappa, ‘a general of the 
lord of Lata.’‘^’ The Jain chronicler Arisiniha calls him as ‘general 
Barapa, of the king of Kanyakubja.’"’^ The account given in the 
Prabandhacintamani agrees with that of Rasamala, where he is refer- 
red to as Barava, the ‘general of the monarch that ruled over the 
Tilihga country.’"'* But Hemacandra, the Jain priest calls him 
as king of Latadesa. So except Hemacandra, Barappa has been 
called as a general of Taila II and in one case the general of the king 
of Lata. Dr. Fleet is inclined to accept the account given in the 
Prabandhacintamani to be correct on the ground that the southern 
form of the name supports the statement."^ From the inscriptions it 
is known that an independent branch of the Calukyas was ruling 
over Lata and was descended from Barappa."^ Trilocanapala was the 
fifth king of the branch ruling in 1050 A.D. and ICirttiraja, grandson 
of Barappa, according to the Nasik inscription, was ruling in 1018 
A.D.’’** Barappa was certainly a contemporary of the Caulukya 
Miilaraja’’^ (961-996 A.D.), who was attacked by the former though 
ultimately Camundaraja, son and later on successor of Mularaja, 
killed Barappa. Lata was included in the dominions of the Rastra- 
kutas and was probably conquered by Taila II after the overthrow 
of the Rastrakuta power. It"'* seems very difficult to say whether 
Barappa was at all governing Lata before Taila II. The copper plate 
grant of Trilocanapala states that Barappa was born in the family 
which had matrimonial connections with the Rasn-akutas and then it 
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proceeds “who (Barappa) having obtained the country of Lata, veri- 
fied to the delight of the people, the maxims of the science of politics : , 
and who winning over his subjects and destroying his enemies, always 
obtained the fruit of the replenishment of his treasury. 

This shows that Barappa obtained the country from some one 
and then by his ‘wise and politic rule’ won the hearts of the people. 
This solves our difficulty. It is very probable that Taila II conquered 
Latadesa and as Barappa belonged to his own family i.e. the Calukya, 
he gave the country to him or in other words, he appointed Barappa 
to govern Latadesa. Barappa, then, by his high administrative capa- 
city, won the hearts of the people and became semi-independent or 
Taila himself allowed Barappa complete autonomy, verging almost to 
independence. The SogaF inscription‘s^ dated 980 A.D. speaks of 
Taila’s victory over the Latas and Taila is described as “a lion to those 
elephants the Latas.” Barappa thus in fact got Lata from Taila II 
after the latter’s conquest of that country. He then invaded the 
Caulukyas of Anhilapatana. 

The author of the Prabandhacintamani gives a detailed account 
of the encounter. He says that the dominions of the Caulukya 
Mularaja were simultaneously attacked by the king of Sapadalaksa 
and Barappa, the general of the Calukya Taila II. Mularaja unable 
to face the two invaders, on the advice of his ministers, fled to 
Kanthadurga, Kanthakota in Cutch. His expectations that the 

* # # 
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Sapadalaksa king would go back to worship the goddess Sakambhari 
during the Navaratra, at that time he could crush Barappa, proved 
wrong. Ultimately by his bold act of a personal interview with the 
Cauhana king, MCilaraja succeeded in persuading the former to keep 
peace till he has settled accounts with Barappa. Mularaja, freed 
from the danger of an attack from behind, when he was busy in 
fighting the other, immediately attacked Barappa and emerged 
out succcssuful from the struggle. Mularaja got a rich booty compris- 
ing of 1 8 elephants and 10,000 horses. After his return he found 
that his other adversary had silently slipped away.'*^ The account 
given in Dvyasraya"^ differs from that of the Prabandhacintamani. 
In Dvyasraya the story runs that once Barappa, king of Latadesa, 
sent an ill-omened elephant to the court of Mularaja. The experts 
recognised the defects of the elephant and the whole action of 
Barappa was interpreted as a direct insult done to the king, and 
which it was too much to be tolerated. Mularaja at once with his 
son Camundaraja and his army started to avenge the insult. The 
army advanced frightening the people, and the Lata king i.e. 
Barappa prepared for the battle. But he was slam in the action by 
Camundaraja. After this the son and the father returned to their 
capital. On the face of these conflicting accounts it is very difficult 
to extract the truth. The author of the Hammlrakavya gives a third 
version/’* In that it is stated that Mularaja was defeated and slain 
by the Cauhana king. The truth in this case as suggested by 
Dr. Fleet*” is this that Mularaja suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
Ajmer king. Dr. Fleet thinks that in that case again the victory of 
Mularaja over Barappa would seem improbable. 

The whole fact may be summarised thus that Barappa invaded 
Gujrat, very probably, simultaneously with the Cauhana king, but 
was certainly defeated and killed by Mularaja in the battle. 

62 Tawacy — Prabandhacintamant, p. 25 63 ‘Dvyasraya*, I A,, vol. IV, p. lu. 
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TaiJa II reigned for 24 years beginning with the year ^rimukha 
Samvatsara i.e. 973-74 A.D. as the Gadag inscription of Vikra- 
maditya VI states.^*' The twenty-fourth year of his reign falls in 
997 A.D. His last known date from the Bhadna grant is 5 aka 919, 
Hemalamba Sarnvatsara, Asadha, ha. 4 — <25th or 26th June, 997 
and the earliest known date from his inscription is 975 A.D.*'*^ 

An estimate of Taila II 

Taila II, judged from his achievements, seems to be a great 
fighter and personally a brave man. The inscriptions of his feuda- 
tories and successors speak very highly of his martial character and 
literai-y exploits. With the few resources that he might have had 
at his command, — ^his father being a master of a small division 
only — he with one blow toppled down the powerful Raspakutas 
from their throne. Before his arms their empire fell and crashed 
like a house of cards. It was not only the opportunity — diough 
certainly it played a decisive part and helped him in getting the 
crown — ‘but, certainly, it was his bravery that brought him the 
empire. It was only the strength of the arm and his generalship 
which saved his work from being undone by the Ganga prince 
Marasimha. He was not only a general, but also must have been 
a good administrator. At the very outset he consolidated his posi- 
tion and his own newly won empire, before paying any heed to the 
murmurs and grumblings of the outside powers, who were at every 
moment threatening his position. At home he brought all the 
feudatory chiefs under his control and thus made himself care-free 
from within. Once he had established order inside the empire, he 
one by one met his enemies without and crushed them all. 

Besides this glorious and brilliant part of his character, there 
certainly one finds some darkness enveloping it However much 
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his political character may demand commendation, the moral side 
deserves condemnation. His side may plead the necessity of exe- 
cuting Munja as a state necessity, hut even man of his own side can 
give no explanation for the barbarous treatment that was meted out 
towards that king. The barbarism becomes all the more brutal 
when one finds that the head of Munja after his death was covered 
with sour milk. The body of a dead kjng was insulted. Munja 
besides being a king, was a poet. Taila II could have easily spared 
his life, if not the liberty, for this consideration only. The reports 
of Mrnalavati if he believed probably infuriated him, but still then 
Munja had a sincere heart and the treachery was not his but Taila’s 
own sister’s. 

The extent of the empire 

Thus when Taila II closed his reign, he left to his successor a 
vast empire; on the south it included the Bellary district of the 
Madras Presidency, the Shlmoga district and the northern part of 
the Chitaldrug district of the Mysore state; on the west, it was 
bounded by the ocean; on the north, it included Dharwar, Belgaum 
and Bijapur districts of the Bombay Presidency. The Calukya 
empire also extended as far as the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency in the north. It included the whole of the Nizam’s 
dominions; on the east, it was bounded by the Kistna river; on the 
north it extended beyond the river Godavari and commanded its 
influence up to Khandesa and Aurangabad districts in the Nizam’s 
dominions which were governed by the Yadava Bhillama II; and on 
the north-cast, it extended upto the boundaries of the Warangal 
district in the Nizam’s dominions. 

II. Satyasraya (^^y-ioo8 A.D.) 

Taila II had two sons born from his wife Jakabba; the elder was 
named Satyasraya and the younger Dasavarma.®® Satyasraya, pro- 
69 El., vol. Vin, pp. 16-17. ^ 
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bably because of his seniority, succeeded his father on the throne 
in 997 A.D. His earliest known date from an inscription found at 
Hiri-Cavati^® is 5 aka 922, Vikari S. 999 A.D. 

Satyasraya is also called ‘Sattiga’^’ and ‘Sattlma and like his 
father he adopted the binida “Akalahkacarita Irlvabedahga”73 i.e. 
of spotless character and a wonder among those who pierce (their 
foes). He was also styled as ‘Slayer of the Tamils’ He had 
other titles also which were adopted by Taila II. 

War with the Colas 

The most important event of his reign is the war with the Cojas, 
who were already defeated by Taila II. 

Uttama-Cola was succeeded by Rajaraja I, the Great. He was 
a powerful king and immediately after coming to the throne en- 
gaged the Geras and the Pandyas in battle and inflicted crushing 
defeats upon them many times. After the Geras and the Pandyas 
had submitted/*" the Gahgas also met the same fate. These victories 
enabled Rajaraja to pay full attention towards the Calukyas. Taila 
II had subdued the Geras, Pandyas and the Gahgas before 995 A.D. 
and died in 997 A.D, A miscalculation of the capacity of 
the changed person on the Calukya throne might have prompted 
the Cola king all the more to invade the enemy and after complete 
preparations he raided the Calukya country. The Hottur inscrip- 
tion'® refers to this Cola invasion. It states that Rajaraja Nitya- 
vinoda Rajendra Vidyadhara, ornament of the race, Nurmudi Cola 
i.e. Rajaraja I Invaded the Calukya territory with a force of 900,000 
men and pitched his camp at Dhanvur, inodern Donur in 
the Bagevadi Taluka of the Bijapur district, Nizam’s dominions. 
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The record further s’tates that he devastated the whole country 
around his camp and slaughtered women and children and the 
Brahmanas, whose young daughters he took away to become others’ 
wives and thus destroyed their caste. This clearly shows that the 
Cola invasion had reached the heart of the Calukya empire and 
the Co}a king carried sword and fire, misery and destruction 
wherever he went. The whole country was laid waste and the Cola 
force insulted the women and were not even ashamed of outraging 
the modesty of young girls. It was after so much destruction had 
been done that the Calukya force marched and drove the invaders 
away. The same record then states that the Calukya Satyasraya 
“drove away the Cola, captured his trains of baggage- waggons and 
made triumphal progress through the south. This clearly in- 
dicates tKat tKe victory ultimately remained with the Cajukyas and 
the Coja king had to retire with Heavy losses, with the Calukya 
forces at his heels; but the Cola records even then claim victory for 
their king. A Cola record^® states that “having returned after the 
conquest of Satyasraya, he (Rajaraja I) worshipped the god by flowers 
of gold. This statement is corroborated by the Leydon grant, which 
also records a victory for the Colas over the Cajukyas.^® 

What the results of the conflict were, it is difficult to conclude 
from these conflicting statements; this much is certain that the Cola 
king certainly had the advantage on his side in the beginning and 
defeating all oppositions he triumphantly marched towards the 
north. His object might have been to advance to the capital, but 
here he was checked. Satyasraya descended from His capital with 
a powerful force and if not actually defeated the Cola king, at least 
He made him decamp. The Cola king for fear of being defeated, 
when His own forces might have been exhausted, left for his capital. 
In this hurried departure. It is very probable that some of the cum- 
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bersonic waggons of transport might have been left behind, which 
afterwards the Calukyas captured. The Calukya forces might have, 
it is probable, defeated the rear-guard of the Cola forces, which 
could not have followed the main force with the same speed. The 
Cebrolu inscription®® dated 5 aka 928=ioo»6 A.D. found in the 
Guntur district clearly indicates the fact that the Calukya emperor 
penetrated upto that part and that the Cola king s bid for conquest 
ended in failure and loss of territory. 

As regards the date of the battle it may be pointed out that 
the Cola inscription, recording the incident, is dated in the 23rd 
year of the reign of Rajaraja.®^ Rajaraja I ascended the throne in 
985 A.D.®^ and his 23rd year approximately would fall in 1008 
A.D., but the date in the Cajukya record mentioning the same thing 
is 1006 A.D. and so 1006 A.D. may be taken as the approximate 
date of the Coja invasion. No other political event of Satyasraya s 
reign Js recorded, except this Cola raid already described. His 
reign of about 1 1 years was peaceful, but at the same time 
uneventful. 

Satyasraya had one daughter named Vrddhimabbarasi®’ and 
one son named Kundin or Kundiraja. The daughter was married 
to Iriva-Nolambadhiraja of the Pallava family.®’ He was ruling 
Nojambavadi 32000, Kongaji 500, Ballakimde 300, Kakkanur 30 
and 5 towns within the Masiyavacli province. Kundiraja®® was 
ruling Banavasi 12000 and Saiitalige 1000 in 1012 A.D. during the 
reign of Vikramaditya 

He closed his reign in tHe year 1008 A.D. which is the last date 
of his reign recorded in the Munavalli Stone Inscription.®® 
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III. Vtkramaditya V. (looS-ioi^ A.D.) 

Vikramaditya, son of the younger brother of Satyasraya, a.scen- 
decl the throne in 1008 A.D.*” He was the son of Bhagyavati and 
Dasavarma.”" Dasavarraa did not succeed to the throne and the 
Kauthem grant states that Vikramadiya ascended the throne after 
Satyasraya.'" It is very probable that Dasavarma died during the 
reign of the father or his brother. In the Kauthem grant”” Vikra- 
maditya is mentioned as the son of Satyasraya, but the Yewiir tablet”' 
mentions him as the son of Dasavarma, brother of Satyasraya. This 
gross mistake can only be explained, as done by Dr. Fleet, by the 
fact that because of the early death of his father, Vikramaditya V 
was adopted as son by Satyasraya and was made tire heir-apparent. 
Satyasraya himself had a .son Kundiraja,'" but probably because of 
his childhood, the tlirone passed to his uncle Vikramaditya V. 

Vikramaditya V adopted Tribhuvanamalla”’ and Vallabha- 
narendradeva”” as his biruda. His reign was quite peaceful. There 
is no political event recorded in the inscriptions. He maintained the 
empire intact, but from the inscriptions it can be gathered that 
complete incorporation of the Nojamba territory was effected during 
his reign though the begnning was made from the time of Satya- 
.sraya. In the histoi-y of the incorjwration of this province, a glimpse 
of the relations between the Calukyas and the Cojas can be gathered, 
hence, it deserves a careful consideration. Nojamba country was 
governed by a branch of the Pallavas. The history of the Pallavas 
IS somewhat perplexing and complicated during the end and the 
beginning of the loth and nth centuries rc.spectively. The relation 
of Irivanolambadhiraja, the Lord of Kahci, a subordinate of the 
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Calukyas as stated above, with that of the Imperial Pallavas cannot 
be traced out with any certainty. The main branch of the Pallavas 
came to an end in c. 900 A.D/’’ as a consecjuence of the de- 
feat inflicted upon it by the Coja Aditya I as recorded in the Tiru- 
valaiigadu’” grant. Conjivaram or Kand, the capital of the Pallavas, 
was lost by the victors in about 947 A.D. after a sharply contested 
and hard fought battle between the Cola Rajaditya and the Gahga 
Butuga.‘"‘ The Rastrakuta Krsna III became the lord of Conji- 
varam. It continued to be a Rastrakuta city till their overthrow by 
Taila II. After this the Pallava history is buried in obscurity. 
Several offshoots of the main line spread here and there and the 
Nolamba-Pallavas were settled in the Nolambavadi 32000 from 
which either they derived or the country derived the first syllable of 
their names. Nojambapallava here probably means the Pallavas of 
the Nolamba country as by Gurjara-Pratiharas is meant the Prati- 
haras of the Gurjar country(.i^).^’‘‘’ These Nolamba-Pallavas claim 
their descent from Trinayana Pallava. Simhapota, the second 
prince of the house, was a subordinate of the Gaiiga Sivamara. They 
continued to rule, sometimes as subordinates of the Gangas and 
sometimes of the R^trakutas,'"' but this compulsion and the forced- 
yoke of dependency disgusted them. They probably began to con- 
template in terms of rebellion during the time of Nanni-Nolamba,^^^ 
This gave Marasiniha an opportunity to suppress them and he claims 
to have destroyed the Nolambas and captured Nolambavadi 
32000.^’’” As a result of this defeat they had to leave their country 
to save themselves from the Gangas. One of the inscriptions clearly 
admits that they had to hide for fear of an attack by Marasimha and 
they were much pleased when in 974 A-D. they heard the news of 
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the death of Marasimha.'“* Nolambavadi continued to be a Gahga 
principality till 985 A.D.'”’* The Cola Rajaraja claims to have con- 
quered the province before 1008 A.D./*'*’ but the victory of 
Satyasraya referred to in the foregoing pages over the Cola king 
deprived the latter of the province and the Nolamba princes who had 
by then formed a marriage alliance with the Calukyas returned to 
their home province.’”^ 

The last known date of Vikramaditya V as recorded in the 
Nellore Inscription is October 8, 1013 A.D., while the Karadiha|li 
inscription records the date as December 29, 1012 A.D. 

IV. Ayyana ll [i o i o A.D.) 

Vikramaditya V was succeeded by his brother Ayyana II some- 
time after October 1013 The Yewur and Miraja inscriptions 

omit his name and state that Vikramaditya V was succeeded by 
jayasiniha II, Bilhana states that Satyasraya was succeeded by 
Jayasiniha.' According to Fleet“^ Ayyana II did* not reign. 
The earliest known date of Jayasimha II falls in the year 1015 A.D.’’*^ 
Thus there is a gap of about two years between the last and the 
earliest known dates of Vikramaditya V and Jayasimha II respect- 
ively. Many Cilukya records mention that Ayyana, a brother of 
Vikramaditya V, reigned before Jayasiniha II. Unfortunately no 
record of his time is discovered. The Balagamvc inscription dated 
1075 records the genealogy of the Calukya kings in the follow- 
ing way : The extensive sway of the Cajukyas was glorious in the 
glory of Tailapa of unequalled strength, who was the prosperous 
universal emperor of the Calukyas;— of Satyasraya, who was the 
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abode of fierce brilliance; — of Vikramaditya wHo was the receptacle 
of the quality of heroism; — of Ayyana who was self-willed and 
haughty; — of Jayasiniha who was impetuous.”"’ Another inscrip- 
tion at the same place dated 1070 A.D. agrees with it but in it 
Ayyana is designated as “a gainer of glory.’"" A third inscription 
at the same place records that “after him (i.e. Vikramaditya), his 
younger brother obtained it (i.e. the crown or the throne) with wide- 
spread fame as bright as the pleasant moon, emperor of world sur- 
rounded by the seven oceans. Ayyana, the king’s younger brother 

was the king Jayasiriiha.” " ’ The Cikkamagadi 

inscription"’' dated 1182 A.D., the Vudri inscription dated 1139 
A.D., the Bharangi inscription’" dated 1159 A.D. and two inscrip- 
tions at Harihara"” agree with the above account. One inscription 
calls him Ksitisvara"*’ and many other inscriptions mention the same 
fact."’' From these inscriptions, it is definite that Vikramaditya 
was succeeded by his younger brother Ayyana II and we 
may conveniently place him in the gap of two years bet- 
ween the reigns of Vikramaditya V and Jayasiniha II, though 
it may be less than two years. It is very difficult to say any- 
thing about his short reign. The statement of the Balagamve inscrip- 
tion dated 1075 A.D."’ supplies us with the probable clue to solve 
this difficulty. It states that Ayyana was “self-willed” and 
haughty and it characterises Jayasimha as “impetuous,” These 
epithets may lead one to suspect that probably Jayasiniha applied 
violent means and overthrew his brother and this may account for the 
short duration of the reign of Ayyana II. 

S. L. Katare 
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The Talpurs of Sind* 


IV. Relation with the English 

The dose of the i8th century and the dawn of the 19th was 
the most crucial period in the history of the English sovereignty in 
India. The race for power and authority between the English and 
the French was at its highest, and as appears from the correspondence 
of the Marquess of Wellesley, the English were at that time much 
perplexed with regard to the French machinations in India. In 
order to win over the Indian princes to their side the French were 
directing their efforts to magnify the power, resources and success 
of France in tHc eyes of the Indians and of disparaging the force and 
credit of Great Britain by every possible means. The employment of 
the French soldiers at the courts of various princes was a menace 
to the British interests, for their forces tended to raise hopes of the 
princes, particularly those of Sultan Tipu. THc task to which Lord 
Wellesley had set himself up was to crush and annihilate the French 
power in India so as to make a clear line for the British. 

India was at that time also threatened by Zaman Shah.^^ As 
the Mahrattas looked to the contemplated invasion with alarm, they 
were anxious to enter into a defensive alliance with the English so as 
to oppose any such invasion if it took place. 

Mpreover the Flome Govt, as well as the British Govt, in India 
were also apprehensive of an invasion of ^ India by Russia, and 
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tliey were bent on preventing any such advance at all costs. 
Their interest relating to the Indus (of which we shall speak later) 
was of course not merely commercial but it chiefly centred around 
the Russian menace. The following extract is significant. 

“If ever Hindustan is invaded from the west the battle must clearly be fought 
upon the Indus and it would be a failure of common foresight, were measures not 
taken to ensure that the chiefs, States and tribes upon its banks shoukl be unanimous 
and hearty in their exertions to repel the invader.” 

The interest of the English in Sind is thus understood. They 
felt it imperative that the activities of the Amirs of Sind, in so far 
as these related to their foreign connections, must be regulated with 
due regatd to the wider interests of India. In passing it might be 
mentioned that when in 1713 negotiations were in progress for the 
marriage of the daughter of the Shah of Persia with the son of Mir 
Murad Ali of Hyderabad, the proposed match was viewed by the 
British Govt, as one calculated to serve political ends of a far-reaching 
nature inasmuch as, they believed, Russia would thereby be enabled 
to extend her sphere of influence in the East through the medium 
of Persia, in whose courts the former possessed ascendency.' ” The 
Persians were regarded as the advanced guard of the Russians who, 
it was feared, would thus be brought into close proximity to the most 
exposed frontier of India. That marriage was eventually prevented 
through the influence of Ranjit Singh. 

Early connections of the British luith Sind 
The connection of the British Govt, with Sind dates back to 
A.D. 1758 when Mian Ghulam Shah Kalhora granted permission 
to the East India Company to establish factories at Tatta and 
Auranga Bunder with a view to encourage trade between the Indian 
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territories and Sind.’^ He also granted to the Company certain 
immunities and exemptions from customs. Those factories were 
closed in 1775 owing to the hostile attitude of Sarfraz, son and suc- 
cessor of Ghulam Shah Kalhora. In 1799 Mir Fateh Ali Khan 
renewed certain privileges to British trade which he later withdrew, 
apparently at tHe instance of the Shah of Kabul. In 1809 owing to 
the machinations of Napoleon Bonaparte in Persia, an offensive and 
defensive alliance providing mainly for the exclusion of the ‘tribe’ of 
the French from Sind was negotiated at Hyderabad through the 
agency of Mr. N. H. Smith of the Bombay Civil Service, assisted by 
Lt. (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger almost simultaneously with a 
similar mission sent to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 1816 the 
English invaded and conquered Cutch from the Amirs whereby 
the relations of the two |X)wers became strained with each other. The 
treaty of 1809 was later (in 1820) supplemented providing for the ex- 
clusion from Sind of the Americans also. In spite of their declared 
policy to avoid a war with the Amirs, the British Government were 
forced on two occasions in 1825 to assemble troops in Cutch to over- 
awe them into the maintenance of these treaties and to prevent them 
from taking advantage of the English being at that time engaged in 
the Bharatpur and Burmese expeditions, for the Amirs were then 
suspected of contemplating the invasion of British territories or those 
of their allies.^^ 

Scheme of navigation through the Indus 
In 1831 a present of five horses which was received from His 
Majesty the King of England for transmission to Ranjit Singh was 
sent to Lahore with Lt. (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes by the 
Indus with a view to the exploration of that river for studying possi- 
bilities of navigation. The authorities both in England and India 
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were anxious to collect full and complete information, political and 
geographical, regarding that river, not only for the purposes of trade 
and commerce, but also for political objects alluded to above. This 
niiission was met by the Amirs with a spirit of jealousy and fear of 
insincere designs on the part of the English. The Amirs hesitated 
to grant permission to Burnes for the use of Indus as his route, but 
Ranjit Singh gratuitously came to the rescue of Burnes in order evi- 
dently to make a gesture of reciprocity towards the British ‘in 
advance’ for the present which was shortly to be conveyed to him. 
A large force commanded by General Ventura (the French comman- 
der of the forces of Ranjit Singh) w^s sent to Dera-Ghazi Khan from 
where, due to Its proximity to Sind, its presence was intended to 
intimidate the Amirs to allowing passage to Burnes.’^‘^ 

The scheme of navigation of the Indus had been in contem- 
plation as far back as 1809. When the treaty with the Amirs 
was renewed in that year a friendly relation was accordingly sought 
to be established with the ruler of Bhawalpur as a means of throwing 
open also the Satlej to the merchants of Central Asia and of Hindu- 
stan. The question of opening the Indus for this purpose was, 
however, actually brought forward only in 1832 when the Amirs of 
Hyderabad were persuaded through a scries of negotiations to con- 
clude a treaty on the subject. It was agreed by the Amirs that the 
Indus and the roads of Sind should be open to the merchants and 
merchandise of India subject to fixed duties. The treaty also provided 
inter alia, that no armed vessels should enter the Indus and that no 
English merchants should settle in Sind, their visits being subject 
to passports. A similar treaty was concluded with the Mir of 
Khairpur. Some modifications were made in the river dues by a 
subsequent treaty of 1832. It was provided in another clause of the, 
treaty of 1832 that ‘neither of the contracting parties were to look 


53 Wade to Govt. 21, 5. 31. 
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with an eye o£ covetousness on the possessions of the other.” This 
part of the treaty was not destined to be fulfilled, as later events left 
the British Government with no choice but to intervene actively in 
the affairs of Sind and eventually to conquer it. How true were the 
fears of a Sayyad of Sind who had said on finding Burnes visiting 
the court of Sind — ^“Alas, Sind is now gone: the English have seen 
the river which is the road to its conquest! ” 

Intervention of the British in the affairs of Sind 
In 1836, as mentioned before,'"’' Ranjit Singh’s armies invaded 
Sind and threatened Shikarpur claiming 12 lakhs of rupees as tribute. 
The Amirs had fully prepared themselves to give a befitting recep- 
tion to the Maharaja’s armies. But at this juncture the British 
intervened and compelled the Amirs to a subsidiary alliance with 
them. While on the one hand it was not consistent with the in- 
terest of the British Government that the Sikh power should extend 
along the banks of the Indus'”"’ and that it should command both the 
important frontiers of India, viz.y the Khybar and the Bolan; on the 
other, apart from political exigencies alluded to before, the co-opera- 
tion of the Amirs was considered desirable in the British Govt.’s 
contemplated attack on Afghanistan which they were about to make 
through Bolan Pass in order to instal Shah Shuja on the Afghan 
throne. Col. Pottinger was accordingly deputed to visit the Amirs 
to urge upon them the necessity of restraining the Mazatis who were 
under their rule and thus to remove the immediate cause of Ranjit 
Singh’s invasion, so as to render it easier and possible for Cap. Wade 
to dissuade Ranjit Singh from his contemplated projects."’*^ He 
reached Hyderabad in November 1836 to negotiate a treaty with 
that end in view. He impressed upon the Amirs that in reference 

54 vol. XVI, p. 815. 

55 Gove, to Cap. Wade 26. 9. 1836 (Punjab Government Records). 

56 Govt, to Col. Pottinger dated 19. 9 1836 [Punjab Government Records). 
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to the dangerous position in which they stood it was imperative not 
only in their interests but for their very existence that the ties by 
which they were connected with the British empire should be 
strengthened.^^ The Amirs “protested, resisted and evaded’’"'** but 
were compelled in their own interests to accept the British protection 
and subsidiary alliance. The agreement to this effect was arrived at 
in November 1936 between Col. Pottinger representing the British 
Government and Mir Niir Mohd. Khan of Hyderabad as represent- 
ing the Amirs of Sind; this agreement was subsequently ratified by 
the Governor-General in Council. 

The salient features of the treaty were : > — > 

(1) that an agent on behalf of the British Government with 

such guard as the Governor-General in Council shall deem 
proper shall reside at Shikarpur and be the medium of . 
all communication between the governments of Hydera- 
bad and Lahore and that one-fourth of the revenue of 
Shikarpur will be ceded for the expenses of the British 
agent; 

(2) that Sind will be protected by the British Government in 

the event of Ranjit Singh’s persisting in his hostile 
attitude; and 

(3) that Nur Mohd. Khan will withdraw his vakil from 

Lahore and will be responsible for the acts of Khairpur 
and Mirpur States as well as for those of the Mazaris. 

Mission to Lahore 

Cap, Wade was on the otner hand directed to proceed to 
Lahore (where he reached in the last week of December 1836) to per- 
suade the Maharaja to withdraw his troops from the Sind frontier 

57 Govt, to Col. Pottinger dated 26. 9. 1836 (^Punjab Government Records). 

58 Col. Pottinger to Govt. No. 127 of 1837 dated 4. n. 1837 (Punph Govern^ 
merit Records), , 
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in the interest of peace which it was imperative to maintain to ensure 
successful prosecution of their commercial scheme. He was also to 
announce to him that the Amirs of Sind had placed themselves 
under the British protection and that by persistence in his hostilities 
he would be running the risk of a conflict with the British Gov- 
ernment.^® Cap. Wade was also armed with powers “to pursue 
further measures to secure these objects should the friendly remon- 
strances not have the desired effect.'’®” 

The Maharaja protested against the British interference in his 
designs and stated in defence of his invasion that he did so in re- 
taliation for the aggression of the Mazaris and to punish the Sindhis 
for helping them. Ranjit Singh also observed that under the terms 
of the treaty of 1809: 

(/?) his movements in respect of Shikarpur could not be res- 
tricted, since it lay beyond the river Satlej, and that 
(h) the British Government had no concern with territories 
other than those situated to the south of the river.®^ 
riiese interpretations of the treaty were, however, held erro- 
neous by the British Government, for as to (aj they contended that 
the barrier of the river Satlej could not be assumed to extend to the 
ocean, and as regards (/?) they held that nothing more was stipulated 
than that the British Government should have no concern with the 
countries to the north of the river Satlej; and that of the other 
countries to the westward of the Indus, as for instance Shikarpur, no 
mention was made.‘’“ 

Cap. Wade found the Maharaja exceedingly unwilling to rclin- 
ejuish his projects on Shikarpur, perhaps because in the first place he 
had suspicions of the ultimate designs of the British Government in 

59 Govt to Cap. Wade dated 26. 9. 1836. 

60 Cap. Wade to Govt dated 10. 10. 1836. 

61 Wade to Govt dated 5. 10. 1836. ‘ 

62 Govt to Cap. Wade dated 14, 11. 1836. 
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Sind, and secondly because he feared to lose his prestige should he be 
obliged to concede to the British demands. Ranjit Singh, however, 
wisely grasped the situation and yielded to the representations of 
Cap, Wade although under protest, but he continued to hold Rojhan 
and the Mazari territory. He accordingly recalled Prince Kharak 
vSingh who was directing operations on the frontier of Sind. His 
demand, which in these circumstances was obviously irrelevant for a 
heavy nazrana from the Amirs as the price of withdrawing his forces 
from around Sind, was rejected. 


Beginning of dctive interest of the British in 
Sind and Afghanistan 

For fear of Russia’s designs on Afghanistan and eventually on 
India, Lord Auckland decided to take a bold step to instal a friendly 
king on the throne of Afghanistan. Such a man was ready at hand 
— -Shah Shuja-ul'Mulk, who was an exile in Ludhiana. At that 
time Dost Mohd. Khan ruled at Kabul and other chiefs indepen- 
dently at Kandhar and Hirat. Shuja cordially agreed to co-operate 
in the scheme. A tripartite treaty was thus concluded among the 
British Government, Shah Shuja and Ranjit Singh. Maliaraja Ranjit 
Singh’s active interest in the affairs of Afghanistan was only gratui- 
tous; still he thought it fit to join the expedition against Afghanis- 
tan. It was arranged that the Sikh forces should march on 
Afghanistan through the Khybar Pass while the British forces and 
Shuja himself through the Bolan Pass via Shikarpur, which was to 
be the military rendezvous, in spite of the treaty of 1832 with the 
Amirs of Sind, That treaty was temporarily suspended by 
the Governor-General in view of the special emergency. In Article 
16 of the Tripartite treaty it was laid down that Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 

agreed to relinquish for himself, his heirs and successors all claims of 

* 

63 A.G.G. Sind to Govt. No. 6 of 1837 dated 12. i. 1837. 
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supremacy and arrears of tribute over the country then held by the 
Amirs of Sind and which would continue to belong to the Amirs 
and their successors in perpetuity on condition of payment to him 
by the Amirs of such a sum in lump as might be determined by 
the mediation of the British Government, fifteen lakhs of such pay- 
ment being made over to Maharaja Ranjit Singh in final settlement 
of his ‘claims’ on Shikarpur. The Amirs were informed of ‘‘the 
high importance to them of these measures and of the magnitude of 
the benefits they would derive from securing undisturbed possession 
of their territories, by paying Shah Shuja the reduced and reasonable 
claim upon them of twenty lakhs.” In view of the fact that Sind 
had long since cast off the yoke of Kabul while Shuja had himself 
solemnly renounced all further claims on Sind, this sudden revival 
of an extinct demand, in the opinion of Cap. Wade, did not com- 
mend itself to the Amirs as an evidence of English goodwill. Not 
less untenable were the “claims” of Ranjit Singh on Shikarpur which 
the Amirs were now called upon to satisfy with cash' payment. But 
all this was the price of weakness they had to pay — a much too 
common feature in the history of mankind! 

The Amirs protested against the passage of the British army 
through Sind to Afghanistan, the temporary occupation of Shikar- 
pur as a military base and the suspension of that part of the treaty of 
1832 which forbade the transport of military stores by the Indus, 
They ultimately submitted and agreed to allow the passage of the 
British troops, but their governor of the fort at Manora, apparently 
under secret instructions from the Amirs, fired at the ship 
** Wellesley'' as it approached Karachi; That last effort of the Amirs 
was of no avail as the British troops ultimately succeeded in taking 
military possession of Karachi. Simultaneously, however, the mili-, 
tary stores accumulated at Hyderabad were destroyed and a severer 

64 Report of Lt. Lewis Pelly regarding Khairpur State submitted to Govt, in 
March 1854. {Bombay Govt, Records). 
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treaty was imposed on them, by which the independence of each of 
the Amirs** ’ was guaranteed only in consideration of payment of three 
lakhs of rupees a year towards the maintenance of the British force 
in Sind. Mirs Sobdar and Rustam Ali were exempted from any 
share in these payments in consideration of their friendly behaviour 
throughout. 

The treaties with the Amirs of Sind were later subjected to 
varying interpretations by the British and the Amirs, and there had 
been difficulties in realising the tribute due under them. Lord 
Ellenborough, who succeeded Lord Auckland in 1842, withdrew the 
political officers who had been unable to solve the tangle and appoint- 
ed Sir Charles Napier with supreme civil and military control to 
straighten the matters. Sir Charles’s later policy appears to have 
been influenced by his strong desire to conquer Sind as evidenced by 
his well-known remark, “We have no right to sieze Sind, yet we 
shall do so, and a very advantageous, humane and useful piece of 
rascality it will be.” How the crisis which culminated in the fateful 
battle of Miani was brought about is better related by tHe Sind 
Resident, Major Outram himself. ‘Trior to Sir Charles Napier’s 
arrival” he says, ‘‘the princes of Sind had been treated with the con- 
sideration due to their rank and that demanded by their own ideas 
of propriety. No sooner did that officer arrive amongst them than 
all was changed. They were addressed in a tone of arrogant con- 
tempt which was as offensive as it was new and unexpected, and the 
conventional courtesies to which they had been accustomed were sud- 
denly dispensed with. Rumour told them that we contempleted 
the siezure of the country and the sudden dismissal from office of 
the diplomatic body to which they had been accustomed, the imperi- 
ous tone of the dictator who succeeded and the extensive military 
preparations which they beheld, ali tended to convince them that 

65 At this time Nur Mohd, Nasir Khan, Mohd. Khan and Sobdar were ruling 
at Hyderabad, Sher Mohd. at Mirpur and Rustiim Ali Klian at Khairpur. 
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such was really our intention. In the words of his own brother, 
Major General William Napier, he further inflicted on them an 
entirely uncalled for “austere but timely and useful warning that 
the previous unsteady weak policy of diplomatic agents in Sind 
would no longer facilitate deceitful practices.” It is doubtful if 
this attitude and tone were authorised by the Governor-General. 

The genesis of the war 

Having given this warning, Sir Charles arrived at Sukkur and 
decided to enter into a new treaty in supersession of all previous ones. 
The necessity was dictated by the desire to secure greater advantages 
for navigation of the Indus, some modifications of transit duties and 
to overcome certain fiscal impediments to trade. The treaty 
was also intended to be .in the nature of a punishment 
for the alleged hostile designs of the Amirs and their 
alleged intrigues against the British Govt, during the dis- 
asters following the invasion of Kabul. Simultaneously armed 
preparations were openly set on foot. A new treaty was accordingly 
presented to the Amirs which demanded (i) cession in perpetuity of 
the towns of Karachi, Tattah, Sukkur, Bukkur and Rohri to the 
British, with a strip of land on each bank of the river, and of a large 
tract of country north of Rohri from Rohri to Subzulkot to the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur (from whom the Mirs had treacherously wrested it) as 
a reward for the former’s faithfulness; and (2) the abolition of all 
tolls and transit duties of every kind throughout Sind. The terms 
dictated to the Khairpur branch of the famHy were the appointment 
of All Murad, younger brother of Rustum, to the Rais-ship in super- 
session of Rustum whose attitude was suspected to be hostile. 

66 Gazetteer of Sind, 

67 That allegation is contradictetl by Burton, viz, “During the fearful catas- 

trophe which occurred at Kabul, the Sindhis and their chiefs took no part against 
us (Burton, 31). 
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These terms were not acceptable to the Amirs, for they not only" 
involved loss of large revenue owing to cession of importaiit terri- 
tories, abolition of duties, etc., but also the dignity and prestige of 
the. whole Beluch tribe. 

The Amirs were given very short time to consider the proposals, 
for a body of troops under Sir Charles was already in the field threat- 
ening to march on the capital in case of delay or evasion in signing 
the treaty.^ Major Outram who had left his political post on Sir 
Charles Napier’s assuming the full control of Sind affairs Had been 
recalled to Sind to assist in the negotiations. He had had a close experi- 
ence of the intricacies of the politics of that country. The old Mir 
Rustum fled from Khairpur on the advance of the troops and was 
supposed to have entrenched himself in a small castle in the desert 
called Imamgur. On being pursued he left the castle for an unknown 
destination. Major Outram brought from the fortress the chief’s 
son and a nephew, but no amicable settlement could be arrived at 
between them and Sir Charles Napier. 

Sir Charles and Major Outram thus marched to Hyderabad; 
the latter was sent with a sn^all party to the court of the Amirs on 
the 14th July, 1843. He compelled the Amirs to affix their seals to 
the draft treaty. They signed but on the understanding, which how- 
ever could not be accepted by the British envoy Major Outram, that 
the question of the re-instatement of Mir Rustum would be con- 
sidered favourably by the British Govt. Sir Charles, however, conti- 
nued to advance in spite of the treaty having been signed. The 
Beluchis were now provoked beyond control, and had not the Amirs 
themselves conducted Major Outram and his party to the Agency, 
the infuriated Beluchis would have murdered them. The Beluchis 
wanted an assurance that Rustum would be restored his dignities or 
else they would lay down their lives, but such an assurance the Major 
was not empowered to give .although he was personally sympathetic 
to this demand. . Realising that they had got no hold on thetr men 
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the Amirs sent messages to the Major warning him( of the danger 
and entreating him to flee from Hyderabad as expeditiously as 

Decisive batile at Miani and Nareja 
On 15. 2. 1843 ^ body of Beluch cavalry at last attacked the 
Major in the Agency, an enclosed building on the eastern bank 
of the river. After a gallant defence he was compelled to retreat 
and rejoin the forces under Sir Charles Napier. On the 17th 
February the British forces marched on the capital and met the Mirs 
at Miani six miles from Hyderabad in the dry bed of the Fulali branch 
of the river. In that fateful battle the Amirs were completely defeat- 
ed and put to flight with the estimated loss of about 5,000 men. 
The following day Mir Rustum Ali Khan, Mir Nasir Khan and 
Mir Husain Khan of Hyderabad — the specimens of fallen greatness 
- — came into the camp of Major General Sir Charles Napier and un- 
conditionally gave themselves up as prisoners of war. 

To complete the conquest of Sind another decisive battle was 
yet to be fought; 20,000 Beluchis mustered under Mir Slier 
Mohd. of Mirpur and met the British force in Sind consisting of 
5,000 men under His Excellency Sir Charles Napier (who had by 
that time been raised to the status of Governor of Sind) at a village 
called Nareja in Dabi near the Fulali — some eight miles from the 
town. The battle lasted for four hours. The Beluchis fought with 
courage and determination that is inspired with the consciousness o£ 
one’s last chance to live or die, but fate had no better result in store 
for them, than that witnessed at Miani. Sind thus completely passed 
to the sovereignty of the British on that day, memorable for the 
British and fateful for the house of the Talpurs! 

From that period the only State in Sind that retained political 
individuality is Khairpur because of Mir Ali Murad’s friendly con- 
duct throughout the crisis. His right over the lands that were in his 




possession at the outbreak of the war as a result of the transfer of 
the Rais-shif) from . Mir Rustum to him was recognised. Later, 
however, the validity of a certain treaty said to have been arrived at 
towards the close of 1842 between him and his brother Rustum 
came to be suspected. 

Ali Murad* s retribution 

The treacherous attitude of Ali Murad had compelled the poor 
old Rustum to cede to him certain lands enumerated in the 
Nownahur treaty which w'as written in a copy of the Holy Quran. 
Ali Murad was suspected of having substituted one of the leaves on 
which the treaty was recorded and thereby of having fraudulently 
obtained [xissession of several large districts not contemplated in the 
original treaty. As entire Sind was now the lawful empire of the 
English except the portion held by Ali Murad, this action of Ali 
Murad was held to have amounted to treachery with the British 
Government. In 1850, accordingly, a Commission was appointed to 
investigate the charges brought against His Highness Ali Murad. 
The charges having been proved, Ali Murad was degraded from the 
rank of Rais and all his lands and territories excepting those heredi- 
tary possessions only which were allotted to him by his father, were 
annexed to the ‘British empire. 

He had usurped his good elder brother’s turban and Rais-ship, 
betrayed his country, played an ignominious part throughout the 
crisis in Sind, and was overtaken in due course by a fit retribution ! 


V. A general view of the administration of the Amirs* 

Civil and Criminal Justice 

The country was divided into districts which were governed 
through Kardars who held charge of tHeir respective districts and who 
were both revenue and judicial officers. Justice was administered in 
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large towns by kotwals and in villages by kardars. The law of the 
holy Quran was generally applied in cases expressly covered by it, but 
such cases were decided by Qazis, appeals from one to the other Qazi 
being permitted. The final appellate authorities were the Amirs. 
Cases of high crimes involving sentence of death or mutilation were 
also tried by the Amirs themselves. Murders, forgery and counter- 
feiting of coins were regarded as very serious crimes and were 
punished with flogguig and imprisonment. The law of the Quran 
was not applied to the Hindus but they were allowed to settle their 
affairs by Pane hay at which usually consisted of all the Hindus of the 
town with the Mukhee presiding, but they often selected a smaller 
number to investigate and decide a case. 

The Amirs were temperamentally humane and wanted to rule 
in the true spirit of Quranic injunctions. There was complete 
absence of political assassinations as marked the rule in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, e,g. Afghanistan, the Punjab, etc. They were 
averse to capital punishment; multilation was generally the last 
penalty, but even this could be commuted to long imprisonment. 
They had no regular system of jails, but the kardars offices served as 
prisons. The higher class of criminals were sent to forts or confined 
in a chaukidar s house. Other punishments given in the lesser crimes 
were fine, fasting, shaving, blackening of face and mounting the 
criminals on asses. For theft the punishment was according to Isla- 
mic law very severe, viz, mutilation or cutting of an arm, but this 
mode of punishment was actually not practised. Thieves were gene- 
rally punished with disgrace; they were made to wander about the 
town with a ring of shoes and slippers hung around their neck. 
Thefts were not frequent as the Amirs had an efficient system of 
bringing thieves to book, e,g. liability for a theft lay on the door of 
the zamindar to whose village the footprints of the thief were traced 
smd it was thus the personal interest of every zamindar and every 
village to see that thieves did not remain at large. Another check 
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which contributed to the curtailment of crime was that subsistence 
of the prisoners was the concern of their relatives or of public charity. 
In the case of theft of cattle four times the number of cattle was taken 
from the thief, three-fourths being taken by Govt, and the rest by 
the aggrieved party, evidently the intention being to suppress with 
strong hand the crimes calculated to interfere in the agricultural occu- 
pations of the country. 

For adultery the punishment was prompt and severe indeed, viz. 
death, the executioner being the husband himself. A man was held 
justified in murdering both parties when he had cause merely to sus- 
pect a female relative of adultery. The Hindus did not, however, 
exercise this barbarous right on their women and were more humane 
and forgiving. The system of Qtsas called ‘'Diyat ’ in Sind generally 
prevailed, whereby a death sentence could be commuted by money 
payments if acceptable to the nearest relatives of the slain. Trial by 
ordeal was allowed when the prisoner pleaded not guilty and there 
was no evidence of his innocence. 

Police 

They had no regular police force except inadequately armed 
soxuars; but there was not much need for them either, for every per- 
son was suitably armed and required no outside protection. Nor 
were their services necessary in rounding up the criminals since, as 
mentioned before, police duties devolved on the headmen of the 
villages in respect of culprits whose footprints were traced to their 
jurisdictions, the soxuars and kotwals being merely required to co- 
ordinate their functions. This system proved so remarkably efficient 
that to whatever corner of Sind the culprits fled and in whatever 
place they took refuge it was impossible for them to evade arrest, 
“Thefts have been traced after an interval of time had elapsed and 
to the distance from the place of perpetration, almost incredible, 
through the running stream, over the newly ploughed field, through 
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standing corn, over the hard soil of the desert, through the crowded 
town, and along the high road the criminal was hunted down/*®** 
Such an all pervading system of police administration and yet so 
economical was never heard .of in the annals of Sind and indeed in 
those of the vast country of India. 

The fahangir-like imfartiality and justice 
The Amirs were at all times easily accessible to the public, as 
they had earnest desire that no injustice should be allowed to pass 
un-punished. They would, on receiving complaints, at once hold 
inquiries and redress all bona fide grievances/’'* In those times of 
difficult transport the governors of different towns generally exercised 
unbriddled authority over towns committed to their charge, but the 
strict vigilance of the Amirs gave them little room for doing things 
with impunity. In the dispensation of justice the Amirs were im- 
partial to all classes of their subjects, high or low, irrespective of caste 
and creed and they would not hesitate to punish even their governors 
if they were found to be oppressing their subjects. The governor of 
Karachi is once said to have ill-trcatcd some of the lower classes of 
Hindus in connection with certain innovations which he wanted to 
introduce in the system of examination of merchandise at the bunder. 
The people having petitioned the Amirs, the governor was warned 
that on a further charge of that nature, if proved, he would be 
more severely dealt with.^® On another occasion, probably in iSjZ, 
the governor of Karachi forcibly converted a young Lohani Hindu to 
Islam, whereupon the governor was summarily dismissed and the 
young man allowed to revert to Hinduism. 

68 Report dated 31. 12. 1847 )a>ncs to Govt. ^ 

69 Postaus 225. 

70 Captain S, V. W. Hart’s repjrt to Govt, dated 28. i. i8<|o [Uomlh'ty Govern 
mtnt Records). 

71 Ibid. 
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The Amirs highly civilized 

The Amirs were never cruel as is sometimes uncharitably alleged 
but were highly polished and civilized princes. They had at times 
to be arbitrary in view of the uncivilized state of society which 
often called for strong disciplinary measures, but this was an excep- 
tion, not a general rulc.’^ 

They were accused of having accumulated wealth by excessive 
taxation which is alleged to have resulted in misgovernment. Till 
Sind was annexed to the British empire, the English seem to have 
formed exaggerated estimate of the wealth and accumulations of 
the Amirs; for when, on the Amirs having surrendered, their treasury 
was taken possession of, the wealth actually found ^^disappointed all 
expectations. ^ Whatever riches they had possessed themselves of 
were not accumulated by excessive taxation, but by ordinary taxa- 
tion and revenue which amounted to large sums owing to the most 
flourishing trade and commerce of some of the towns of Sind, viz., 
Karachi, Shikarpur etc., while on the other hand the cost of the 
administration was comparatively small. 

Merits of then rule 

As to the merits of the rule of the Amirs, Burnes would have 
us believe that a more barbarous and oppressive rule could not be 
imagined and that the Government of Sind was a “great misfortune 
of the people. Postans remarks that * the whole system of govern- 
ment in its very plan and effect was barbarous, that the leading policy 
was to treat all other nations with jealousy and suspicion as likely to 
interfere with the selfish and exclusive order of things/’ that the 
Ariiirs pursued selfish policy and were apathetic to the general weal, 
that trade and manufacture languished and the country with its 
great capabilities was sacrificed to misgovernment.*’^^ Such obser- 

72 Postans, 229. 

74 Bumes, p. 63. 


73 Sec fn. 20 (vcl. XVI, p. 806). 
75 Postans, 233. 
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vations are entirely one-sided as they lack corroboration from contem- 
porary records — even of the English writers themselves! Postans’ 
own views expressed on different occasions, probably in a sober mood, 
do not wholly confirm such extreme views. He admits that the 
“Amirs were not cruel but arbitrary and despotic.’ Burton is of 
opinion that “atrocity was rare and justice was not severe.”" There 
can be no better proof of their popularity and the contentment of 
their subjects than the fact that Sind had become singularly free 
from revolutions and intensive tumults to which it was for so long 
a prey during the rule of their predecessors.^'' 

Lt. James, reporting on the district of Chanduka in 1846 says : — 
“Thefts were scarce, much scarcer than they have been under British 
Government.” He goes on to say that “the rule of the Amirs had 
the merit of strength; lawlessness and raiding were checked and life 
and property were secure to a degree which had been unknown pro- 
bably for centuries.”^’* 

Postans admits that with all the faults of the government of 
the Amirs “in many respects there was a total absence of the fierce, 
violent and brutal cruelty often exercised by the despotic princes of 
the East, whether Mohammadan or Hindu.”''*' How far such sweep- 
ing observations about the merits of governments in the East can be 
regarded as sober facts of historical research is not my concern in this 
brief note, but it is evident from these observations that the charge of 
cruelty and extreme despotism levelled against the Amirs stands 
contradicted. 


Comparison with the Punjab 


by 


In determining the merits of their rule, we are not to be guided 
the modern methods of administration but by the standards that 


76 Postans, 229. 77 Burton, 194. 78 Postans, 195. 

79 Report on the Purgana of Chandookah in Upper Sind by Lt. H, James 
dated 31. 12. 1847. Postans, 342. 
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prevailed in other countries at the time we arc speaking of. If we look 
to contemporary governments in some of the neighbouring parts of 
India, as for instance in the Punjab, the government in Sind at once 
comes into a happy relief. In the Punjab, which was then 
ruled by the Sikhs, the policy of the ruler was “that of an en- 
croaching usurper and seizer of all within his reach, but what he so 
possessed himself of, he subjected to no systematic administration. 
The whole country was committed to farmers with full powers on 
the lives and property of the producing classes of the population 

There was no law, written or oral, and no regular courts of justice 

had been anywhere established. The civil government and the 
power of life and death in the provinces were in the hands of the 
Sirdars i jagirdars and renters The personal character of each in- 

dividual Sirdar was thus the standard by which justice was 
measured. 

As against this, the Amirs had a regular system of law based on 
Islamic law and jurisprudence — a system which has been acclaimed 
to be perfect and flawless. Fhcir method of dispensation of justice 
was provided with the usual checks and counterchecks in the form of 
appeals, the power of life and death being in the hands of the Amirs 
themselves, not in those of the petty chiefs. The fact that the Amirs 
were averse to extreme punishment constituted another check on the 
possible misuse of powers on human life. Postans had to admit— ^in 
an air of reluctance — that ‘with due regard to the rude and uncivilized 
state of society we should not judge the Amirs too harshly and not 
condemn them. ”5*^ 

Charge of cruelty and inefficiency 
At another place, Postans observes that “the Talpurs were cer- 
tainly free from the charge of cruelty, and in this they deserve great 

82 Postans, 229-32. \ 
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credit considering their uncivilized position and absolute power over 

the lives of their subjects It is only astonishing that 

crime was comparatively so little rife in Sind and taking the 

extent of territory generally, the security for life and property was 
generally very great. It is true that in parts of the country coming 
within the range of unsettled and completely predatory tribes the 
inhabitants of Sind were exposed to constant trouble and insecurity, 
but this was confined to localities and was not the general rule. 

Dr. J. F. Heddle in the course of his illuminating reprt to the 
Government strongly defends the government of the Amirs against 
charges of barbarism and inefficiency heaped on them with unspar- 
ing hands. He was definitely of opinion that the depressed state of 
commerce in Sind was not at all attributable to the Amirs, but were 
due to general causes which have been attended with similar effects 
in other countries. As regards the people of Sind he deplores that 
the critics should have so indiscriminately condemned the whole 
population. “The large masses of the population,'’ he says, “are 

particularly industrious the merchants of Sind are active and 

intelligent, well protected, though heavily taxed, by the Govern- 
ment but not so much as to prevent foreign traders to leave their 
native country and reside under the rule of the Amirs of Sind. Com- 
pared to any State between the Indus and the Euphrates Sind it may 
be pronounced as a country considerably advanced in civilization; the 
Government though severe is vigilant and well-ordered ; too sensible 
of its own interests to rum either the commerce or agriculture of the 
country. The people are orderly and obedient and the laws are res- 
pected.”'^* Major Oiitram was of opinion that ‘the Amirs of Sind 
were as men singularly free from the vices which prevail in 
Mohammadan communities (sic), more intellectual than their com- 
peers in other eastern countries — ^temperate and strongly averse to 

83 Postans, 252. 

84 Memoir on the river Indus by Dr. J. F. Heddle, dated May, 1836. 
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bloodshed, affectionate, kind and gentle almost to effiminacy. As 
sovereigns they were mild and little oppressive in their sway and 
ruled with an unity of design.’'^’ It is difficult to reconcile with 
these views the observations of Burnes that the Government of Sind 
was “a great misfortune of the people.” 

The civil administration of the country was thus as efficient and 
satisfactory as could be expected under the conditions then obtaining 
in Sind, and the Amirs cannot justifiably be subject to the charge of 
cruelty and misgo^ernment. But unfortunately there is much to be 
said against the defence policy of the Amirs. 


Defence Policy 

The otherwise well-ordered and efficient administration of the 
Amirs was marred by their extremely inadeejuate military resources 
which rendered them incapable to defend their country. Their mili- 
tary control very much resembled the feudal system which prevailed 
in England in early times. They had no regular army except per- 
sonal guards consisting of not more than 150 half-drilled men drawn 
from every t]uarter of the East. When a war was imminent the 
Amirs would muster a force through their chieftains who used to 
supply a feudal soldiery or mercenaries, being bound to bring into the 
field, when required, a specified number of men in consideration 
and under pain of forfeiture of the jagirs granted to them. As is 
inherent in such a .system the hold of the Amirs on the soldiery was 
not direct, nor were the chieftains quite amenable to the control of 
the Amirs, because the real sanction of force was actually at the corr^ 


85 History of Sind vol. II, p. 286 (traiisLatal from Persian by Frecitinbeg). 

In spite of his impartial outlook in the affairs of Sind, Major Outram, 
like many other European writers, is unduly unfair in criticising rulers of Islam and 
identifying all human vices with them. Thereby they do more harm to their own 
reputation as writers of history than to the annals of the Islamic rule. 
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mand of the former. The political power was thus practically, 
balanced on, each side and the chieftains would naturally exercise not 
a little influence on the conduct of affairs of the State. Peace or war 
was more a question for the discretion of the chieftains than that of 
the Amirs. If the Amirs were actually not puppets in the hands of 
their chieftains, it was only because of a certain amount of sanctity 
attached to the office of the Amirs, for the Sindhis had great respect 
for the tenets of Islam which enjoins explicit loyalty to the “head 
of the State from amongst you,” provided he does not transgress the 
principles of good government enjoined by Islam and which 
condition the Amirs entirely fulfilled. 

The chieftains held direct control over their retainers who could 
be brought into the field at any moment. These men were in peace 
times employed in agriculture and other peaceful occupations* 
When they were brought into the field they were paid nominal pay 
ranging from Rs. 3/8 p.m. (for a foot soldier) to Rs. 30/- p,m. for a 
horseman. 

The Amirs were averse to maintaining a standing atmy through 
a false sense of economy, even to the extent that they would be 
anxious speedily to disband forces assembled for special occasions and 
would thus deny their ‘soldiers’ even those brief opportunities to be 
imbibed with military training and discipline. That is why that 
when those soldiers were actually put to the hard test of a battlefield, 
they betrayed themselves as hopelessly undrilled and uninitiated into 
the regular methods of warfare. It is a sad commentary on the great- 
ness of the Amirs and on their sense of foresight that even the unam- 
biguous attitude of their political opponents who coveted their riches 
and their country did not inspire them with a sense of danger and the 
realisation of the need of adequate measures of defence. The too 
frequent threats of invasions by the Sikhs and the Afghans and the 


86 Burton, 242. 
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actual invasions of Shah Shuja had on the other hand the natural 
effect of demoralising the Beluchis and degenerating whatever mili- 
tarism they had instinctively inherited. If only this brave nation of 
born soldiers — ithe Beluchis — ^were wedded into a regular military 
organisation and their martial qualities turned to useful channels 
suited to their temperaments and their habits they would have served 
the right purpose for which providence had evidently meant them. 
But the Amirs misadjusted their resources of men and money and got 
their inevitable reward — 'the loss of their kingdom ! 

Mohammad Yasin 



The North-West Frontier of the Sultanate during 
the 13th century 

The physical features of India are such that the problem of de- 
fence is much minimised, it was more so during the early ages when 
scientific inventions had not provided mankind with so many instru- 
ments of destruction. THe chain of continuous mountains in the 
north provided a natural boundary with a resistance which no human 
effort could subdue. Nevertheless the few passes in the north-west 
through which all the Indian races came, remained one source of 
constant danger. And thus the protection of the north-west be- 
came a problem to the emperors. That this problem of the frontier 
was one from the very beginning of Indian history cannot 
be denied. But it remains a surprising question that the Hindu 
kings, politically well versed as they were, totally failed to conceive 
the idea of the frontier defence in spite of repeated attacks from the 
same quarters. It remains to the credit of the Muslim sultans that 
they first of all realised the seriousness of the problem of frontier 
defence. However we do not find any attempt on the part of the 
Delhi sultans towards establishment of a scientific frontier as was 
done later on by the Mughal emperors.’ By the term scientific 
frontier is meant the Kabul-Ghazni-Qundhar line flanked by the 
Hindukush mountains the strategic importance of which cannot be 
questioned; and the wide belt of land composed of the mountain- 
ous region extending from the north Kashmere to the sea coast in- 
habited by the ever-turbulent hill tribes and through which all the 
principal passes run. A strong and aggressive power like the Mongols 
established on the immediate frontier not only constituted a danger 
of supreme importance but also threatened the alien conquerors of 


I IHQ ., 193X, pp. 481-498. 
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Delhi even if they were not attacked, with a far greater danger of 
being overwhelmed by the vast number of Indian population with 
the loss of all possibilities of retreat. Thus the problem of the 
frontier defence under the sultans was defensive actuated by the 
sense of self preservation and was different from that of the Mughals. 

The question of the frontier really came into being when the 
kingdom of Ghor was broken up into fragments after the death of 
Muhammad bin Sam and India became an independent kingdom, 
while Khwarizmi empire annexed Ghazni and pushed its frontier 
upto the Indus. ^ Peshawar was the eastern frontier outpost of 
Jalaluddin Khwarizmi Shah'^ when Chingiz Khan routed him in 
1221 A.D. The ascendency of Qhingiz Khan changed the whole 
situation in Central Asia; Mongol out-posts were created at Ghazni 
in the Peshwar valley and other places in Afghanistan, and Indus 
no longer remained the political boundary. The frontier of the Delhi 
kingdom receded far into the interior of the modern Punjab.^ The 
tract known as the Salt Range formed a part of the unregulated 
land inhabited by the hill tribes known as Khokhars, Awands and 
Janjuhas,’’ who were as lawless and turbulent like the frontier 
tribes of the present day. 

During the early years of conquests Lahore and Multan were the 
westernmost provinces of Delhi. But Yalduz occupied Lahore on 
several occasions, and for some time Lahore was equally claimed by 
Yalduz, Qubacha and Iltutmish.^ Lahore occupied the strategic posi- 
tion and could easily destroy the flanks of army marching towards 
Multan, and at the same time it formed a suitable base for any ex- 
pedition in the unregulated tract of the Salt Range. 

% Raverty, Tab.-i-Nasiri, p. 267. 3 Ibid., pp. 285-93. 

^ Vide Raverty, p. 239, note 5. 

5 Shahfar Settlement Report 1866, pp. 27, 28. 

6 Raverty, Tab.-hNasiri, pp. 526-530. Also Raverty, p. 526, note 8. 

7 Ibid,, pp. 530-31. 
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At this point a brief survey of the situation outside the borders 
of the kingdom of Iltutmish will be useful in explaining the condition 
and its effect. Jalalnid-din not daring to encounter the hostile forces 
of Chinzig Khan fled towards Indian frontier, though overtaken and 
defeated, he managed to cross the Indus and entered Sind Sagar 
Doab. Chingiz Khan remained on the other side of the river atid 
engaged himself in reducing the Ighraki sect of the Khiljis who 
were the allies of Jalal-ud-din and inhabited the northern regions of 
the river Kabul. It is also known how Iltutmish evaded the request, 
of Jalal-ud>din for shelter at his court. Jalal-ud-din then turned 
towards Makhialah hills and from there he sent his general with a 
scanty force that he had gathered round him to raid into the terri- 
tories of the Khokhar chief. The chief Rai Sangin submitted to him 
and gave his daughter in marriage and sent his son with a force to 
assist him.^ After thus buttressing his position Jalal-ud-din turned 
his attention towards the territories of Qubacha, which were in the 
west of the Delhi kingdom. Jalal-ud-din’s general Uzbak Pai with 
seven thousand horse attacked Kubacha’s camp in the night and 
routed him.’ Qubacha fled to Multan and readily complied with 
the demands of Jalal-ud-din which he made “ after reaching Uch.’*’ 
The stay of Jalal-ud-din was not long. Uzbak Pai was left in charge 
of the Indian possessions and Hassan Qurlugh over his belongings 
of Ghazni while he left lower Sindh by way of Mekran in H. 620 
(= 1223 A.D.)." The effects of Jalal-ud-din’s occupation and acti- 
vities in the western Punjab were two-fold. First, it weakened 
Qubacha so as to be readily reduced by Iltutmish and secondly it 
exposed the boundry of Delhi to a heavy pressure of foreign raids. 


8 Juwayni, Tarikh-i-Jahan Gnsha, vol. II, p. 145; JA., 1907, p. 3 also gives the 
traditional account of the marriage, 

9 Juwayni, II, p. 146. 
n Ferishta, Per. Text, p. 315. 


10 Juwayni, II, p. 147. 
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At this period and some time after, the frontier of Delhi 
kingdom extended to the Makhialah hills or Salt Range/^ It seems 
that Nandnah^'* must have been the fortress commanding the 
frontier. Along with Nandanah Kujah*^ was another fortress in the 
Salt Range forming the frontier while Lahore was within the terri- 
tory of Iltutmish. After the conquest of Lahore, Kujah and 
Nandanah had been placed under the charge of Malik Aitgin. 
The last expedition of Iltutmish in 1235 A.D. ( = 633^1.) towards 
.Baniyan^® occupied by the Qurlugh chief Saiful-din-Hassan, and 
the activities against the hill tribes of the Salt Range, indicates his 
policy of establishing a frontier. 

At the time of Iltutmish’ s death the condition of the western 
frontier was no better than what it was when he ascended the 
throne. The annexation of the dominions of Qubacha brought the 
kingdom of Delhi directly in touch with the Mongol forces who 
were in occupation of the country west of the Indus. The situation 
became all the more precarious because of the weak successors of 
Iltutmish and general disturbance at the centre i.e. Delhi. 

During the reign of Firoz in 1236 A.D. ( = 634 H.) Hassan 
Qurlugh made his first attempt on the Lower Sindh and attacked 
Uch,^^’ but he was repulsed and had to retract his steps across the 
Indus. Soon Hassan Qurlugh had to leave his original place again 
and come to India taking shelter in the Punjab, because in 1238 
( = 636 H.) the Mongols captured Karman Ghazni and Baniyan.'" 
Upto the year 1235 A.D. the river Chenab seems to have been the 

12 Raverty, TahM-lSlasin, p. 609 and note 3. 

13 /mp. Gaztr, of hid,, vol. XVfll, p. 3^9: Raverty, p. 534 note j. 

14 Raverty, Tah.-i-Nasiri, p. 629. 

15 See Raverty, Tab.-i~Nashi, p. 536, note; p. 541, note; p, 523, note, also 
notes on Afghanistan pp. 281-82; Tab.-i-Akh. (De.) p. 59 writes it Multan, But 
Baniyan undoubtedly lay west of Salt Range on the high road between Ghazni and 
ftmjab. Baniyan and not Multan was the place, and rightly pointed out by De, 
Tab.-i-Akb., p, 69, notes. 

16 Tak-i-Nasiri. (Per. Text) p. 237. 17 Ibid., p. 392. Ravetty, p. 1,29. 
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boundary line of the Delhi kingdom, as Malik Kabir Khan had to 
return from, the river Chenab and submit to Sultana Raziya. This 
evidently shows that the land beyond the Chenab was not under them 
and Malik Kabir Khan had no other alternative but to submit to the 
queen, lest he should be overcome by the hostile Mongols. 

In the year 1241 A.D. ( = 639 H.) Bahadur Tair the conv 
mander of the Mongols of Herat, Ghor, Ghazni and Turkistan 
appeared before Lahore. Malik Qaraqash Khan, the Governor of 
the town finding himself unable to withstand the Mongol onslaught, 
left the city and fell back towards Delhi. The city was completely 
destroyed and remained so till restored by Balban. The Mongols 
soon after evacuated the city leaving it exposed to the plunders of 
the Khokars. However Qaraqash Khan succeeded in driving out 
the Khokars from the province but we are not sure if he recovered 
the city. The frontier tract, because of the Mongol invasions, was 
in a state of utmost political confusion. In the north the hill tribes 
were practically independent and used to take advantage of the 
defeat of either party. The Khokars, Awands and Janjuhas occupied 
the northern portion of the Sindh-Sagar-Doab, and the Khokars 
even seem to have spread further east beyond the Bcas, because we 
find them as forming a part of Raziya’s army.^** 

The province of Lahore with its dependency was later on during 
the reign of Masaud Shah reorganized and placed under Malik 
Uzbak-i-Tughril Khan.^^ Henceforth it formed the frontier of the 
Delhi kingdom because we find that the army that at last set out 
from Delhi was despatched towards Lahore/ ‘to guard the frontier. 
Thus the boundary line of the Delhi sultanate had receded and the 
river Ravi roughly formed the inner line of the frontier province. 

t8 Tab,-i-Nasm, Per. Text., p. 235. 

19 Ibid., pp. 392, 393. Raverty, pp. 1 129-32. 

20 See Raverty, Tah.-i^ Nasiri, p. 647, not’ 9. 

%i TabA-N^iri, Per. Text, p. 262. 


22 Ibid., p. 195. 
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The boundary line had receded in Sindh as well. Malik Kabir 
Khan the Muquti of Multan asserted his independence immediately 
after the departure of the Mongols and seized Lower Sindh, in the 
year 639 H. After his death his son Taj-ud-din Abu Bikr became 
the ruler and repulsed several times the attacks of Hassan Qarlugh/’ 
Uch was held by the general of Malik Kabir Khan."’^ But Malik 
Kabir Khan’s dynasty soon came to an end after the death of his 
son. In the year 643 H. (= 1245 A.D.) the Mongols under 
Mangutah invested Uch, and the citizens had to send a deputation 
to Delhi for help. The royal forces under Ulugh Khan speedily 
marched to their assistance. The Mongols, finding themselves 
weak, withdrew from Uch. Ulugli Khan then proceeded to chas- 
tise the hill tribes of ]ud, but had to return after he had reached the 
Chenab because of the disturbance and deposition of Masaud Shah. 
It seems that the aim of Ulugh Khan was to recover Nandanah in 
the Salt Range because raids and plunders were carried on in the 
neighbourhood during the expedition. But the tract beyond Ravi 
could not be reconquered and for the time being remained in a 
condition that might be termed as Mongol sphere of influence. 

During the invasion of Sail (about the year 1246-47) the Gov- 
ernor of Lahore had to purchase his safety^’ and it seems that he 
accepted the Mongol suzerainty and payment of a tribute, and went 
out of the authority of Delhi sultanate because Minhayus-Siraj 
remains silent about Lahore till the year 1254. Shortly after in 
1249 Hassan Qurlugh appeared before the walls of Multan then 
held by Malik Kashlu Khan, who hastened from Uch for its 
defence. Though Hassan Qurlugh was killed in action Malik 
Kashlu Khan had to evacuate the city.“" After a short time Sher 


43 TdhA-Nasiri, Per Text. p. 399. 

25 Ibid., p. 2.77. See also Raverty, p. 677 note 6. 

26 ibid,, p. 270. 


24 Ibid., p, 287. 
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Khan,“' the Muquti o£ Bhatinda recovered the city and placed it 
under his naib Malik Kiircz.^'* Sher Khan also snatched away Uch 
from Malik Kashlu Khan“‘* in 1250 A.D. ( = 648 H.). But on 
account of the Hindu reaction*'' in the centre headed by Imad-ud-din 
Riyhan, his possessions in Sindh were transferred to Arslan Khan^* 
in the year 1253 A.D. ( = 651 H.), and Sher Khan retired to 
Turkistan and went to the court of Mangu Khan. 

Jalal-ud'din, brother of Mahmud, who was appointed Muquti 
of Sambhal and Badaiin in 1248 A.D. ( = 646 H.'**) suddenly left 
for the Sirmur hills.** Lahore at that time was outside the empire 
and Ulugh Khan’s expedition towards the “upper provinces and 
banks of Bcas’’ *' could not have been without any connection with 
the flight of prince Jalal-ud-din. Jalal-ud-din fled to the court of 
Mangu Khan in 1253 A.D. ( = 651 H.) and sought his help, and 
returned with Sali Bahadur and others. ***' Jalal-ud-din seems to have 
held Lahore under Mongol protection, and he joined the Balbanites 
against the Riyhanis and appeared from the side of Lahore and joined 
the camp at Bhatinda.*' Later on some reconciliation was effected 
between Jalal-ud-din and the sultan Nasiruddin,'**’ but this did not 
mean addition of Lahore to the Delhi kingdom. 

It should be noted at this stage that the boundary of Delhi 
empire by this time had much receded from the Ravi and shortly 

27 See Ferislita (Lucknow Text), p. 125. 

28 Tab.-i'Nasiri, Per. Text, p. 277. 29 Ibid., pp. 214, 271. 

30 By Hindu reaction I mean the attempt of the converted Muslims to ascertain 
their position which was organized iimler the leadership of Iniad-ud-din Riyhan. 

31 TabA-Nasin, Per Text, pp. 217-218. 

32 Tab.-t-Nasm, Per. Text, pp. 217, 277; Raverty, notes p. 792: TdbA'-Akb^rt, 
p. 75. Badauni, vol, I, p. 91. Raverty, p. 1225, mentions the fact, that the arrival 
of Sher Khan at the Mongol court in 1254 is mentioned by the Christian missionary 
^ubruquis. 

33 TabA’^Nasiri, Per. Text, p. 212. 34 Sec Raverty, TabA^Nastri, p. 684, 

35 Tab.A-Nasiri, Per. Text, p. 292. 36 Wassaf. — Elliot, vol Ilf, pp, 37, 38. 

37 TahA-Nasirl, Per. Text, p. 300. Raverty, p. 830, Notes 4^5, 

38 TabA-Nasiri, Per Text, p. 219. Raveity, p. 700* 
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after, river Beas’^® is mentioned as the frontier. The province of 
Bhatinda v^hich had been conferred again on Sher Khan, and the 
river now decidedly formed the north-west frontier boundary of the 
Delhi empire. Moreover we see that the Mewati trouble could not 
be subdued in 658 H. owing to the Mongols having appeared on the 
frontier of Delhi who continued to harass the frontier tracts of the 
dominions of Islam namely the territory of Sindh, Lahore and river 
Beas.^** Lahore and Sindh both at tlie time were not within the 
jurisdiction of Delhi kingdom. At this time Sind was held by 
Kashlu Khan as a protege of the Mongols,^' and Delhi Sultan at this 
period being not prepared to incur the displeasure of the Mongols 
had to transfer Sher Khan— ^because of his hostile attitude to Kashlu 
Khan — from Bhatinda to Kol Gwalior and other provinces in 1258 
A.D. ( = 657 H.) in order to avoid strife on the frontier, and Malik 
Nasarat Khan was placed in charge of Bhatinda, Sunam, Samana and 
Lakhawal and the frontiers as far as die ferries over the river Beas."^’’ 
By the time Balban came to the throne he had improved a 
great deal the condition of the north-west frontier. Malik Sher 
Khan had again been given the charge of Sunam, Bhatinda, Lahore 
and Dipalpur. He built the fortress of Bhatner and effectively 
lesisted the Mongols. He maintained a well-equipped army of 
several thousand horsemen and not only effectively resisted the 
Mongols but thoroughly suppressed the Jats, Khokars, Mandahirs 
along with the Bhatis living in those unregulated tracts."^^ Early 
in bs reign Balban led expeditions into the Salt Range and two 
years later proceeded to Lahore, rebuilt and repopulated it and 

39 Bcas flowing in its own bed before the Sutlej joined it from the east Vide 

IA„^ 1932, pp, 168-69 courses of the Punjab and Sind” by R. B. Whitehead, 

fASB., im, pp. 322-343. “On probable change^ in the geography of the Punjab 
and its rivers” by R. D. Oldham. 

40 Raverty, Tab.-i^Nasiri, pp. 850-51. 

41 Tab.-I-Nasiri. P<^, Text, pp. 273, 3,0. 322. 4* p. 

43 Ibid., p. 274. See Ravetty, p. 788 notes. 44 Zk., p. 65. 
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appointed new officers for its administration/"^ But it seems LaHore 
was once more lost because it is not mentioned any more; and when 
Balban arranged the frontier and distributed the outposts Lahore is 
omitted. Sindh must have been recovered by Balban because a few 
years after his accession, he placed Sind with Uch and Multan as a 
outpost under Prince Muhammad, and wHo effectively resisted the 
Mongols/*^ Amir Khusru mentions Afghan garrison on the out- 
lying fortress of the province where the Prince, with whom the poet 
lived, used to spend some tune during his yearly campaigns against 
the Mongols. After Slier Khan’s death in 1271 A.D. the frontier 
province was divided and several officers were appointed, but they 
were no match for the Mongols and they never attained the same 
degree of success as was achieved by Sher Khan'^^ and Punjab remain- 
ed quiet in a disturbed territory. The frontier line in the Punjab again 
receded, because we find that Bughra Khan was appointed to the 
province of Sunam and Samana^'* and was instructed to increase the 
number of soldiers and to keep them in readiness, beyond this the 
accounts do not refer to any land. Thus Sunam and Samana seems 
to have been the frontier provinces. Against the Mongols who 
came beyond the Beas, Balban sent the martyr Prince from Multan, 
Bughra Khan from Samana and Malik Barbak Bek tars from Delhi. 
They marched to the Biah (Beas) driving back the Mongols and 
obtaining many victories over them so that the enemies were unable 
to advance beyond the Biah."^^ Thus it is clear from the above that 
the real hold of the Delhi sultanate was up to the river Beas and 
any attempt of further encroachment or advance on the part of the 
Mongols was effectively checked. Safely therefore we can conclude 
that Beas roughly formed the boundary in the Punjab. 

45 Zia., pp. 60, 70. 46 Ibid., pp. 66-69. 

47 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 48 Elliot, III, p. III. 

49 Zia, p. 81. Elliot, III, p. 112. 

50 Beas at that time had a different bed fmm that of to-day. The name 
wherever it occurs in this paper refers to the old bed; sec note 37, 
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The Mongols continued to disturb the frontier and in the year 
1285 A.D. ( = 684 H.) Samar Khan^^ came with a force of the 
Mongols and in the battle Prince Muhammad was slain and Amir 
Khusru was taken prisoner. After the death of the martyr Prince 
Balban gave charge of Multan and the province of Sind to Kai 
Khusru/'^ Balban in this appointment showed his weakness for his 
relatives, because the prince was young and certainly not a match 
for the task entrusted to him. But Kai Khusru continued at Multan 
till he fell to the conspiracies of Nizam-iid-din and was murdered in 
the town of Rohtak.’’^ During the weak reign of Kaikubad the 
frontiers seem to have been neglected. Sind remained in a disturbed 
state. The intention of Kai-ku-bad to send Nizam-ud-din to 
Multan to check the disorder prevailing there — after his return from 
the interview with his father — -was baffled as the latter declined from 
going there 

Jalal-ud-din Khiiji was in charge of the Punjab frontier during 
the latter portion of the reign of Kai-ku>bad but he does not seem to 
have recovered any more ground because when he is mentioned to 
have come to Delhi, he was governor of Samana.’^' Thus Samana 
and Sunam remained as the frontier provinces with the western 
boundary roughly corresponding with the river Beas and Dipalpur 
on the bank of the Beas must have been the outpst. Amir Khusru 
in Qiranus Sadain mentions that when Tamar Khan led the 
Mongols and overran the bank of Ravi extending from Lahore to 
Multan,"" Malik Bektars was sent with a force of three thousand 
and routed the Mongols on the bank of the Ravi and made a large 
number of prisoners.” But this passage evidently refers to the early 
period of the short reign of Kai-ku-bad. Because later on Jalal-ud-din 


51 Zia., p. no. 

53 fASB., 1871, pp. 189-90. 

55 fASB., iSp, p. 

57 P* 5^’» ^^rikh-i'Muharaksbahi, p. 3.^. 
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54 Ibid,, p. 214, 

56 Qirantis Sadain ^ p. 49, 
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Khilji was in charge of the frontier where he showed his mettle as a 
soldier. 

Thus the north-west frontier — except for a brief period of 
Iltutitiish’s reign — throughout the so-called Slave dynasty remained 
between the river Ravi and Beas; and the water parting line of the 
two rivers roughly formed the boundary line of the empire, with 
the utmost expansion upto the left bank of the Ravi in certain 
periods. While the river Beas was within their territory the river 
Ravi was not, because as is evident from the various incidents 
quoted in this paper, whenever the Mongols crossed the Beas or 
attempted to cross, the Imperial army or the Governor in charge 
pursued them crossing the river but they hardly ever crossed the 
river Ravi in the pursuit of the enemy; and Lahore on the left bank 
of the Ravi must have occupied an important position along with 
Multan. Samana, Sunam, Dipalpur, Lahore, etc. were then frontier 
provinces and none of them are situated beyond the Ravi. Thus it 
is certainly erroneous to assert Peshawar as the frontier boundary of 
the Delhi empire in die 13th century. Peshawar was quite outside 
the jurisdiction of the Slave kings. 

The so-called Slave rulers were never able to achieve a natural 
frontier from where they could ward off the foreign invaders i.e. the 
Mongols. The western Punjab was either in a no man’s land or was 
within the Mongol sphere of influence. Then western Punjab being 
outside the pale of the Indian Empire, the Slave rulers with all their 
precautions could not prevent the Mongols from entering in their 
land and becoming a menace to them; and -therein lies the chief clue 
for the repeated attacks of the Mongols and their march at times 
right up to Delhi in spite of the fact that they were never strong 
enough either to defeat the sultan or to stay in India. 


U. N. Dav 



Somatism of Vedic Psychology 

Manas is the human faculty which is usually associated in the 
Veda with a variety of psychological activities. The consideration of 
the genesis of the Vedic conception of manas brings forth a number 
of unique characteristics of that human faculty. Let us approach 
the question of the origin of the conception of manas from the philo- 
logical point of view. It is believed by some scholars that the words, 
manas, mantts, manyu, mensch, mann etc. are derived from the 
Indogermanic root ° men — ^which has the sense of ‘thinking’, ‘mental 
activity’ etc. The possibility is hereby suggested of the notion of 
man as a ‘thinking being’, being prevalent in such a remote period. 
The anthropological investigations have however led to a doubt as 
to whether the proposed etymology is correct. The idea of man as 
a ‘thinking being’, as against beasts and other creatures, who are 
supposed to have been denied the faculty of thinking, cannot possibly 
have prevailed in that age. The primitives usually do not believe in 
any kind of essential differentiation among the several aspects of 
creation, whose existence was, according to them, wholly dependent 
upon a universal all-penetrating fluid like Aronda or the Vedic asu^ . 
It was the amount of such occult fluid, and not tHe possession or 
non-possession of any special mental or physical faculties, that deter- 
mined the gradation among all beings in the universe. 

There is another fact to be noted in this connection. A fair 
knowledge of human anatomy on the part of tHe Indogermanic 
p«>ple has given rise to a large number of words denoting several 
parts of the human body, which are to be found in many Indoger- 
manic languages and which are linguistically connected with one 
another. It may be further observed that the words, in several In- 

I Vide Dandekar: Der vedische Mensch (Heidelberg), p. i8. 
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dogermanic languages, denoting ‘sensations’, ‘emotions’ and other 
such non-physical (or psychological) phenomena are connected with 
the names of bodily organs. In Homeric language, for instance, 
Cpev8^, (connected with diaphragm) denote almost 

all the faculties of will, thought, understanding etc. Further it is 
not unlikely that the words and x'^p^o^ (advice) and 

xepdoavat] (cunning) are connected with (heart). In later 

Greek, the entrails seem to be regarded as the seat of feel- 
ings and sensations (cf. ()nk<vxvi(;ofi<i' ). The Latin words, vecors 
(wrong-sensed), recordan (remember) etc. indicate that those 
faculties were again connected with cor, cordis (heart). In the 
Slavonic languages, particularly in Russian, anger and excitement arc 
associated with liver. These linguistic facts show that many words 
denoting non-physical or psychological phenomena were derived in 
most Indogermanic languages from the names of different bodily 
organs. They were not at all connected with manas or its linguistic 
counterparts in other languages. The association of manas with 
human psychology is therefore clearly an afterthought. 

How then are the words manas, manus, etc. to be derived.^ It 
has been suggested by Guntcrt“ that these words may be regarded 
to have been originally Indogermanic loan-words; they are the Indo- 
germanic counterparts of the primitive word mana, which denotes 
the universally permeating fluid which, according to primitive 
notions, makes all beings what they are. This fluid mana was 
further supposed to be capable of bestowing upon beings some kind 
of occult power which made them ‘men’. It may therefore 
be assumed that the words manas, manus, man, mensch etc., in the 
individual Indogermanic languages, have come into existence as the 
result of the influence of primitive thought upon those peoples. 
Those words did not originally denote exclusively psychological or 


2 Vide Dandekar : Der vedische Mensch (Heidelberg), p. 4 ^. 
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non-physical notions. Manas, for instance, did not originally denote 
what we today call ‘mind’— that was a later modification of the ori- 
ginal conception — -but it denoted a comprehensive all-penetrating 
Huid or occult power like mana of the primitives. Manas was there- 
fore regarded to be as much ‘materiar in nature as mana. This 
original notion about manas, as a form of ‘matter’, has been preserved, 
to a considerable extent, in the Vedic literature, even after manas 
came to denote human mind. It is this phenomenon in Vedic 
psychology which I have called ‘Somatism of Vedic Psychology’. 

In a hymn (RV. II, 12, 1), the God Indra is called manasvan. 
This epithet does not indicate, in this context, the possession on the 
part of Indra of any special ‘mental’ ’power. The poet merely wants 
to bring about the contrast between manasvan Indra — ^Indra who 
possesses large quantity of ' manas-swhstznct — and asura Varuna — 
Varuna who possesses large quantity of ‘^^w-substance’. The words 
manasyu (RV . X, 171, (one desirous of ‘m^fr^^-substance’), and 
manasasfati (AV . VII, qy, 8) (one who commands any amount of 
m^w^r^-substance’) are also to be explained as belonging to the ori- 
ginal mana-manas "Conception . Other significant passages, in this 
connection, are the funeral hymns [RV. X,^ 57, 3; X, 57, 5. AV. 
VIIL 1,7; VIII, I, 13; VIII, 2, 3). In all these passages, manas 
denotes a dualism with the physical body, not in the sense of 
'cogttatw and 'extension but in the sense of a potence-bestowing 
substance and its substratum . The loss of manas (not evidently in 
the sense of mind , but in its original sense of mana-pottne^ results 
in virtual death. It is in its original sense, again, that the Vedic 
poet speaks of the bestowal of manas on beings (RV, V, 57, 3^5). A 
critical comparison of such references to manas in Rgveda (parti- 
cularly X, 57 and X, 58) with the references to manas~\n its modi- 
fied form in the Vajasaneyt Samhita (XXXIV) clearly brings about 
the distinction between the two notions denoted by the word manas 
m the Vedic literature. In the former we have the original 'mana^ 
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manas-contxtciion, while the latter passage is one of the finest 
descriptions of the faculties of the human ‘mind’.^ 

The fact that manas originally represented some form of ‘mate- 
rial substance’ is further amply corroborated by the Vedic descrip- 
tions of the several activities of manas. Manas is often represented 
as being capable of such physical modifications as are usually asso- 
ciated with ‘matter’ . Manas is, for instance, considered to be capable 
of movement in space. It is always said to be moving from place 
|fo place. No function of manas is possible without some movement 
on Its part. There are prayers in Rgveda for manas to move in a 
particular direction and come nearer to the poet: devasascid manasa 
sam hi jagmuh (III, i, 13), fracinena manasa barhanavata (I, 54, 5), 
arvactnam su te mano grava krnotu vagnuna (I, 84, 3). The 
‘motion’ or ‘movement’ implied in the functioning of manas can 
also be realised from such passages as mano danaya codayan (VIII, 
99, 4), bhadram no api vataya manah (X, 20, i), para hi me viman* 
yavah patanti vasya istaye (I, 25, 4). This notion of manas leaving 
its substratum, viz., the physical body, and going forth to the object 
of cdhiprehension has been developed into a remarkable feature of 
the later Indian epistemology. Modern science holds that the 
external objects, in the form of light-rays etc. issuing from them, go 
up to the human senses. Indian theories of knowledge, on the 
other hand, maintain that manas and indriyas went forth to the 
objects of perception and conception. This doctrine is known as 
indriydnam prapyakdrita. 

A similar feature of manas is indicated when the poet speaks of 
‘turning’ the manas of the divinity : nti indra rdye vativaskrdhi nah 
d te mano vavrtyama maghdya (VII, 27, 5). There are further 

3 How the conception of manas as ‘mind’ ev<dvcd from the primitive %dHa- 
manas conception’ is an interesting problem of Vedic psychology. It is however 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

to 
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references to the ‘placing* of manas: tve pto mahanam devanam 
manah hitam (I, 187, 6), mano yatra vitad dadhuh (VIII, 13,20). 
There are also references to the ‘yoking or ‘binding down’ of 
manas\ ynnjate mano danaya (I, 48, 4), manasah na frayuktisu 
(I, 151, 8), afo accha manaso na frayuktih (X, 30, i). A more in- 
tensive form of this function of manas, which is clearly indicative of 
its ‘ material* nature, is suggested by the ‘grasping* of and by 
manas: sveneva dhlro manasa "^yadagrabhtt (I, 145, 2). Further 
manas is described as being ‘controlled’, ‘bound down’, ‘driven from 
afar’ etc. (VIII, ii, 7). 

The Vedic poets further speak of the ‘tension’ of manas — • 
another feature which indicates that* manas was regarded as a ‘mate- 
rial substance.’ It could be “loosened” : vi mrlikaya te manah rathtr 
asvam na sanditam, gtrbhir varuna stmahi (I, 25, 3). Alanas becomes 
‘hard’ and can be ‘softened* : panescid vi mrada manah (VI, 53, 3). 
In such passages, there is a clear indication of the Vedic conception 
of manas being capable of ‘thickening’ or ‘solidification.* Manas 
‘binds’ down others (I, 164, 37) and can itself be bound down by 
external forces (I, 138, 1). Manas is said to ‘shake’ through fear 
(X, 121, 6). There is further a reference to the ‘churning’ of manas: 
eva mathnami te manah (AV. II, 30, i), as well as to ‘controlling’ or 
‘disciplining’ it (VIII, 33, 17). The functions and the activities of 
manas are so described in the Veda as if manas were actually 
a ‘material substance* and its activities actual modifications in 
the nature and position of that substance. The word paka usually 
employed in connection with manas (X. 28. 5; X. 114. 4; 
VII. 104. 8; X. 2, 5) also brings forth prominently the ‘somatic 
nature of manas, Alanas was a kind of ‘matter’ which was subject 
to being ripened or cooked.’ Such descriptions may not be ex- 
plained away as mere imaginative or poetical representations of the 
activities of manas. They clearly betray the original ‘somatic’ 
nature of manas, Manas must have been regarded as a kind of 
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'matter’ and its activities were therefore necessarily described as 
mechanical and dynamic modifications of that ‘soul- matter.’ 

This feature of Vedic psychology was continued even in later 
philosophical systems. The Chmdogyofanisad declares that manas 
was, for its formation, dependent upon alimentation. The mams is 
said to be manufactured out of the food that we eat : annamayam hi 
somya manah (C.U., VI, 5, VI. 6, 1-2). Though all later Indian 
systems of philosophy, with the exception of the Carvakas, who 
believe that ‘consciousness’ originates as the result of the gross 
material elements coming together, regard citta or vijnana as some- 
thing peculiarly psychical, it must be remembered that the nature 
and the activities of citta are represented by them in a manner as if 
it were a material substance. Even later, Indian psychology is thus 
primarily ‘somatic’ in character. Such is the case particularly of 
Buddhist and Yoga psychological teachings. In Ahhidhamma, for 
example, all elements are graded according to their grossness — ^from 
the grossest earth to the subtlest soul-matter. The Buddhist psycho- 
logists speak of six dhatus and five skandhas, which terms again 
betray their ‘somatic’ nature. All consciousness-phenomena, like 
feelings, emotions, perception and conception, knowledge etc., arc 
regarded in Yoga merely as disturbances in or modifications of the 
psychical substance. According to Yoga-psychology, manas is 
parimmi, that is to say, it is constantly suffering a thousand modifi- 
cations. The terms vrtti and pravrtti are clearly indicative of this 
feature. Vrtti means the activity of an object; pravrtti means the 
going forward of the citta towards its object. Dharana means literally 
the binding of citta to the desired object; dhyana is explained as the 
homogeneity of the stream of consciousness. The stream of cons- 
ciousness is not a metaphorical imagery but it is a real flow of the 
waves of citta. The first type of ‘disturbances’ in the psychical 
matter is, from the ‘somatic’ standpoint, that of ‘movement, vibration 
or oscillation’. The second type is that of ‘solidification or thicken- 
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ing,’ which is indicated by the gradation made by the Buddhists — 
yathauddrikam — of the four psychological skandhas, namely 
vijnana, samskara, vedand, and samjrM. The third type of ‘disturb- 
ances’ in the soul-matter is that of ‘defilement or affliction.’ This 
is indicated by the notions of klesa, dsrava, and frasdda. According 
to the bhasya on Yogasiitra II. ii, citta, when defiled and 
afflicted through kleU, is to be treated in the same manner as a dirty 
cloth. The Yogdedra school of Buddhism, represented by Maitreya 
Asanga, believes in the divisibility of citta. All these conceptions in 
later Indian psychology clearly remind one of the descriptions of 
manas and its activities in the early Vedic literature. 

It will thus be seen that the ‘somatism’ of later Indian psychology 
may be traced back to the conception of manas in the Vedic literature. 
Manas in Veda, like citta of Yoga and Buddhism, was regarded as a 
form of material substance, which underwent mechanical and 
dynamic modifications thus causing several so-called psychical 
phenomena. 


R. N. Dandekar 



Defence of Patna against the apprehended Pindari 
Incursion of 1812 

In my paper entitled the Defence of the Frontier of Bihar and 
Orissa against Maratha and Pmdari Incptrsions (zSoo-jp),* I gave 
a brief account of the precaution taken to defend the city of Patna, 
based on some unpublished letters from the records of the Judge- 
Magistrate of Patna now preserved in the library of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

On the 13th March, 1812, ). Richardson, Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General in Bundelkhand communicated to the acting Magistrate 
of Mirzapore the news of the approach of a large body of predatory 
horse (the Pindaris) towards Mirzapore. This was soon communica- 
ted to W. A. Brooke, Agent, Governor-General, Benares, Major- 
General Wood, Commissioner of Chunar, William Cowell, 
Magistrate of Shahabad, Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, 
Major-General Watson, Commanding Dinapore, Major Roughsedge, 
Commanding the Ramgarh Battalion, and W. Fleming, Magistrate, 
Ramgarh for taking the necessary defensive measures. It was re- 
ported that the Pindaris had advanced towards Sassaram and Daud- 
nagar, that the villages in the vicinity of Daudnagar and 
along the banks of the Sone had been in flames, and that 
they had been making for Patna. The force at Dinapore was in- 
adequate, for the protection of the city of Patna, not to mention of 
the district. Major-General Watson kept ready the whole of the 
cavalry volunteers under Captain O’Brien and he hoped that with 
these, the disposable force at Dinapore and tHe help of Roughsedge 
who held a central position on the bank of the Sone any attempt on 
the city or the districts in the vicinity would be beaten off. But it 
was necessary to enlist the zealous co-operation of the civil authorities 

♦ Read at the i6th Session of the Indian Historical Records Commissioti^ 1939. 
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and to adopt every measure to ensure defence and to avoid panic in 
the public mind. He also suggested the expediency of clearing and 
deepening the ditch and repairing the walls of the city. The 
letters on the subject arc annexed hereto. 

Kalipada Mitra 

LETTERS 

(From the Records of Judge and Magistrate, Patna, now preserved in the office 
of the Bihar and Orissa Resea, rcli Society, Patna) 

To 

Henry Douglas, Esquire, Magistrate of the City of Patna. 

Sir, 

I beg lejive to acquaint you that a body of Pendarries, estimated at ten or twelve 
thousand, have entered the District of Mirzaporc and have plundered and destroyed 
many of the villages. 

As it is not ascertained what Direction they may take I have deemed it my 
Duty to give you this information. 

Benares I have etc. 

i^th March, 1812. (Sd.) W. A. Brooke, A.G.G. 

(A copy of a letter written to Lieut, Col. Toone received by Wm. Cowell, Magis- 
trate, 2 ila Shahabad, 17th March, 1812 and sent ^o H. Douglas, Magistrate of the 
City of Patna). 

To 

Lieut. Col. Toone, Commanding at Buxar. 

Sir, 

In the temporary ab.scncc of Major-General Wood I deem it desirable to inform 
you that a body of Predatory Horfc said to amount to between lo or iiooo are 
burning and plundering within the neighbourhood of Mirzaporc and may probably 
extend their depredations along the banks of the Sone. 

Tlic only disposable force at Benares consisting of 3 companies and Two Guns 
have received orders to cross die river at Ramnagur diis day in hopes of checking 
their progress. 

I have etc. 

Benares, (Sd.) H. O. Donnell Lt. Col. 

t^th March, 1812. Commanding at Sicrole. 

A true copy A true copy 

(Sd.) W. Toone, Lt. Col. Wm. Cowell, Magistrate, (Zila Shahabad). 

To 

W. CoWELi., Esquire, Magistrate of Zillah Shahabad. 

Sir, 

I beg to enclose copy of a letter from the Governor-General’s Agent in 
Bundlecund, in addition to which, I have the honour to inform you that these 
Pindarecs having plundered different parts of this district, ami after having crossed 
tlic Soone River are now said to have proceeded towards Sasaram and Daoodnagur, 
I trust this information will be of use in enabling you to take immediate steps for 
the preservation of your district 
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I have the pleasure to enclose you copies of letters addressed to me by Mr. 
Brooke, the Governor-Generars Agent at Benares which will show you the measures 
which have been adopted in this district. 

1 am etc. 

Zillah Mirzappre, (Sd.) Wm. Lock, 

The nth March, 1812 a- Mag. 


To 


The Acting Macisirail of Zillah, Mikzapore. 

Sir, » 

I have the honour to enclo.se for your information the ctmy of a Persian Paper 
containing intelligence transmitted to me by the Rajah of Rewah — that you may 
adopt such measures as you may deem expedient to guard against the probable 
depredations of the Horsemen in question should they attempt to molest the British 
dominions under your charge. 

I have furtlter to add that intelligence of a body of 6,000 Pindarrahs, having 
passed rapidly through the Territories of Doorjun Sing of Mahcre, above the Ghauts, 
and situated to the westward of the Rewah Dominions was conveyed by Doorjun 
Sing to Captain Whitehead the officer Commanding on the day before the date 
of the present intelligence. 

I have no further intelligence of these Horsemen, they may be part of the 
considerable Pindarrah force ot Kurreem, and another Pindarrah chief, whose name 
I do nbt recollect. This Pindarrah force, lately suffered a severe defeat and were 
dispersed by one of Scindia’s Commanders, the party of (Stc) which this in- 
telligence alludes may either be in search of plunder, or possibly called to the aid 
of Dulgunjun Sing. 

Banda, I have the honour to be etc. 

The iph March, 1812. (Sd.) J. Richardson, A.G.G. 


A true copy 
To 

Hlnry Douglas, Ksq., Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

The accompanying papers have just been received and I am directed by Major 
General Watson to request that you will return them after persual. 

As far as the progress of the predatory Horse can be traced the Major General 
thinks it beyond a doubt that they are, at the moment, on the side of the Soane, 
and as our present force is altogether inadequate for the protection of the Di.strict, it 
becomes an object of the first importance to protect the city of Patna with the few 
disposeablc troops we have at command. One company and two six pounders are 
in readiness to attend your requisition. 

Wm. Cowell’s request it will be impossible under present circumstances to 
comply with unless you arc already of opinion tliat the city of Patna is in no 
danger. 

I have etc. 

Dinaporc, (Sd.) A. Brown 

i8th March, 1812, illegible. 

To 

Henry Douglas, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

I am directed by Major General Commanding Dinapore to acquaint you that 
a Hircarrah came in here about an hour and a half ago and reported that the villages 
on die $ide of Doudtiagar and all along the banks of the Soane were in Bam^s and 
that a body of Horse were marching in this direction with great rapidity. 
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Aldio’ tliere are only about 300 men in Cantonments the Major General is 
under no apprehension ot their cftecting any icrious injury here, but the inadequate 
force for the complete protection of the city of Patna must be apparent to every one. 

From the general character of the predatory horse the Major General does not 
think it probable that they will be daring enough to attempt plundering the city and 
he docs not believe the account of the riircarrah to be altogether , correct and most 
probably much exaggerated. 

Dinapore, I have etc. 

12 noon, + (Sd.) A. Brown 

To 

H. Douglas, Esg , Magisrate, Patna. 

Sjr, 

I beg leave to enclose, for your information, copy of an Urzi from Tuab Ali to 
the Magistrate of Gyah just received. The intelligence it contains agreeing with 
every other account from the same quarter cannot be doubted. 

As one successful irruption to die British Territory will naturally encourage more 
numerous and formidable Invaders, and as the present unprotected state of die 
country from want of troops in every quarter, exposes die whole of South Behar to 
tlic depredations of the Pindarncs, I have deemed it necessary, on the present emer- 
gency to detain at this station the whole of the Cavalry Volunteers under Captain 
O’Brien, amounting to about 300 men. Every possible exertion will be made to 
mount them as expeditious as possible; and I am in hopes, that should the predatory 
horse continue their progress Northward, the centrical position of Captn. Roughsedge 
on die bank of the Soane, with the cavalry volunteers, and disposeablc force here, 
will preclude any attempt on the city of Patna or the Districts in the vicinity. 

I rely much on the cordial co-operation and zeal of the civil audioritics, on whom 
during tne present scarcity of troops, so much depends; and as the country to the 
north of the Ganges is in the greatest security, I would beg leave to suggest, in the 
event of die Pindarrics continuing to advance in this direction, that all the detatched 
Guards bn the North of the River, furnished from the Provincial Battalion, be 
withdrawn and replaced by Biu'kondoscs, and that all the public money be con- 
veyed to Patna Treasury, which ought to be secured as far as possible. As soon as 
the cavalry can be put into a state of serviceable efficiency, we shall be able with 
the aid of die Infantry Detachment and Guns, to expel the invaders from Bihar, 
should they have the temerity to advance into die centre of the Province, but in 
the meantime every measure of defence which prudence can suggest consistent with 
the means at our disposal, ought to be immediately adopted; at tne same dme using 
every suitable precaution that circumstances may require for avoiding whatever may 
tend unnecessarily to excite alarm in the minds of the people or to magnify the real 
danger beyond its proper extent: 

Dinapore, I have etc. 

'^oth March, i8x2, (Sd) Sam. Wat-SON, Major General. 

(Urzi in Persian), 

To / 

H; Douglas, Esq., Magistrate, Patna. 

Sir, 

I enclose the accompanying copy of a letter from die Rajah of Tickarry’s Agent 
at Chittra for your information. The number of the horse is much exaggerated but 
it is evident they are incmasing daily, and that they will do invaluable mischief in 
the present stans of the country. 

Dinapore, Sam. D. Watson, Wijor General. r ^ 

^th Aprih tSix ‘ ’ ; 
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To 

SlK, 


Henry Douglas, Esq., Magistrate, Patna. 


I beg leave to enclose the accompanying copy o£ letter to tlie Magistrate ot 
Gyah from the Darogah of Moujeah, a Town about; j kos from Rotas, which arrived 
last night. 


Altho’ I entertain not the smallest apprehension of any attack upon the city, 
yet, as a measure of precaution, permit me to suggest the expediency of clearing 
and deepening the Ditch, and repairing the walls as tar as practicable. This may be 
done at a very trifling expense with the assistance of the Prisoners; and, in the 
I’ivcnt of any sudden irruption of predatory horse, or armed Banditti of any kind, 
will afford ample .security to the persons and property of the native Inhabitants. 

The immense extent of the city and suburbs preclude the possibility of defend- 
ing the whole successfully against a large b(xly of Horse with the handful of men 
which can be spared for its Defence, a circumstance which renders every mea.sure of 
precaution imperiously necessary. 

Dinapore, I have etc. 

yth April, 1812. (Sd.) Sam. Watson, Major General. 


Copy of a letter written to Mr. T. Syson, the late acting Magistrate of Bchar. 


To 


Mr. T. Syson. 


Sir, 


Judicial Dept, 


I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council to ack- 
nowledge the Receipt of a letter Irom you dated the 22nd Inst. 

The Governor-General in Council does not deem it necessary to suspend his 
orders regarding the publication, to which your letter I'efers, until further enquiries 
can be made for the purpose of ascertaining the precise number of Pindarries, who 
arc computed in it to have invaded the British Territories — It is sufficient to remark 
on that point that whether die estimated number was 10,000, 12,000, or 15,000 it 
was in either case, vastly exaggerated. 

The Governor-General in Council doubts not that you were actuated by the 
properest motives in issuing the publication in question. His Lordship in Council 
is at the same lime of opinion that the terms of it instead of being calculated to 
infuse among the people a confidence in their own strength and Exertions, and to 
excite a spirit of Re.sistance to the Plunderers agreeable to your laudable intention in 
issuing it, had on the contrary a tendency to create only discouragement and alarm. 

It is intimated in your Letter, diat none of the Zemindars would have ventured 
VD have entertained armed men for the purpose of repelling the Pindarees without 
the authority of the Magistrate. But supposing such authority to have been re- 
quisite and the circumstances of the moment to have rendered it advisable to grant 
it, the Governor-General in Council would have supposed that you could have 
experienced little difficulty in furnishing them widi the required authority, in a form 
and in terms free from the objections to which the publication in question (as already 
noticed) is subject. 

Re. Propriety of great caution and Reserve in addressing publications of a 
general nature to the inhabitants of the Province. 


Council Chamber, 
2^th April, 1812, 


(Sd.) G. Dodweswell 
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Gunapataka 

(An unknown Sanskrit work and its date — 'before A.D. 1200) 

No work of the name Gunapatakd has been recorded by 
Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catdogorum. In the list of Plays re- 
corded by Prof. D. R. Mankad in his Types of Sanskrit Drama' he 
records a work called "Gunamala” mentioned by Abhinavagupta in 
his commentary on the Natyashtra but its connection with 
remains doubtful at present. I propose, therefore, to record in this 
paper some references to a work called and indicate as far 

as possible the chronology of these references which m.ay prove the 
existence of this work for a period of at least 500 years, if not more. 

Narayana Diksita^ in his commentary on the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu, which is later than about 1250 A.D. mentions and quotes 
(rom the 3^'Tsn^T as follows : — 1 

1 Published by Urini Prakashan Mandir, Karachi, 1936, Appcnihx, p. 172 — 

Abh. 177 . On p. 177 ol the G.O.S. Edition of the Natyasailr.i, 
vol. I (1926) wc find the following quotation from the in the 

commentary ; — 

“ipjmrarai ‘^nfir ct^ ttr «c.” 

1 cannot say if ggimgr mtntioned by Abhinavagupta is identical with gjjpTcnqiT 
or otherwise. Prof. Kane also makes no remark against ggjjfjgr 'U his Gleanings 
from Abhinavabharati lif. B. Patbak Comm. Vol. (B.O.R. Institute, Poona, 1934), 
p. 389] ; In the indices to the Sanskrit Drama by Keith no work of the name 
3 ^ 1 ^ 1^1 3 ^l 4 df^iT recorded. In the same manner no reference to these 
works is found in the Index of Titles given by Prof. M. Dillon, on pp. 145-6 of 
his edition of the Natakalaksanaratnakosa, Oxford, 1937, Krishnamachariar (Classi- 
cal Sans. Uteratnre. 1937, p. 548) mentions as an gtpnjq; of which 

3 ^>Trar and are examples. Sec also p. 820 where he calls ggjjngi 

and ^t 3 r “•?««> pbys”. Keith and Wintemitz record no work of the name 
3 W 5 tr ^ 3 »!]RijT 4 .r . 

2 Vide my paper on Narayana Diksiia and other commentators of the 
Vasavadatta (Annals of B.O.R. Institute, vol XXI, pp. 128-144), 
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Folio 2/ of Ms. No. ^ 6 j of 1 (B.O.R. Institute), 

• l^cfT^f^ JTltt \ 

^r(^T)^T 

^TMa’i^rf 

^ff^[Rrf^4R^rf7 ^k i^’ 

As a result of my inquiry with sonic of my friends I have succeeded 
in locating some more references toS^’T^T'TJ. They arc as follows: 

5 esa Krsna in his work called the mentions S^O’^clRJ 

and quotes a Prakrit verse’^ from it as follows: — 

Als.^ No. 2-^3 of i 8 ^y ^8 (B.O.R. Institute, Poona) Folio ^fb — 

4 mi ^ 11 ’^^ 

Unlike the Sanskrit quotation from 5^’T^r^T recorded above 
from Narayana Diksita’s commentary on the Vasavaclatta wc have 
in the above extract a Prakrit verse from . 

It remains to be seen if the work 3^^R-Twas a “lyrical 
play of the type of 3W^T referred to by Abhinavagupta 
(A.D, 990-1020)/' If the quotation from the 3^^^"^ from 
Sesa Krsna’s Prakrta-candrika is genuine, it may enable us to infer 

3 Supplied by Prof. R. D. Laddu of the S. P. College, Poona. 

4 There is another MS. of the ,Prakrta-Candnka at the B.O.R. Institute 
(No. 255 of i88/|-86). This MS. is a late copy made at Bombay by Ganew 
Parashuram Godbole in 5 aka 1807 (—A.D. 1885.) The third MS. of the work is 
found in the India Office Library (MS. 945, p. 267 of LO. Cata., H, 1889). Dr. 
Eggcling describes this MS. as “fairly written in Devanagari, about A.D. /550.'’ 
If this description is correct the MS. appears to be a contemporary copy and hence 
extremely valuable for a critical edition of tliis text. 

5 P. V. Kane; Sahityadarpar^, 1923, Index of authors, p. clx. 




that Scsa Krsna who flourished towards the end of the i 6 th century‘s 
had before him a Ms. of the or that he had taken this 

quotation from some other Sanskrit or Prakrit work as an illustration 
borrowed secondhand. Even if we suppose that the quotation does 
not form part of the Prakrta-candrika, it must retain its value as 
we know of no other quotation from in Prakrit recorded 

in a Ms. References to the by Narayana Diksita and 

by Sesa Krsna being somewhat of a later date do not give us any idea 
about the antiquity of this work. It is, therefore, necessary to see 
if there is any evidence to suggest or warrant an inference that this 
work, whatever be its exact nature or contents, is earlier than A.D. 
1200. Such evidence is fortunately forthcoming^ from a commenta- 
tor on the Addlatlmadhava of Bhavabhuti, who is no other than 
Harihara wlio composed his commentary during the reign of 

6 Aufrccht : CC., I, 117. Sc\sa Kr.sna flourbhcd diuiiig the reign of Emperor 
Akbar. 

7 Willie commenting on (MMattmacihava, Act 

VII, p. 192 bf Bhandarkar’j. edition) Hnrih.ira says (p. 82): — 

Jagaddhara (p, 292 of Bhaudarkar ^ cdn.) who has at times borrowci^Slcrbatim 
says ; — 

i i srr^n 

TT^ I” 

It will be seen from Harihara’s quotation given above that be is quoting the stanza 
‘'^ 5 tr grJ^JTlgiT whicli Narayana Diksita quotes as from a work called 
g^irrarar . How the name came to he applied w the work under 

reference may perhaps be explained by the following reference to made by 

Hatihara in commenting on the I\dalat}madhava verse (Act V of 

Bliand. cdn. p. 232). Harihara says: — 

ft WTfiT% ft%tr^fiT«_(p. 65 of transcript of 

Harihara’s commentary on MMatimidhava). I am indebted to Prof. N. A. Gore for 
I he above references. 
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Arimalladeva, the founder of the Malla dynasty of Nepal. In fact 
Harihara records the date of composition of his commentary which 
corresponds to A.D, 1216.^ Harihara appears to have Hourished bet- 
ween A.D. 1150 and 1225. 

The suggestion made by me in the foregoing lines to the effect 
that Gunapataka was a definite work of that title gets further 
strengthened by the mention of the work by Prthvidhara, the com- 
mentator of the Mrcchakatika,'' who quotes from it in his commen- 
tary on Act IV while explaining the term : — 

The approximate chronology of the references to Gam pataka 
recorded so far is as follows : — • 


A.D. 

1216 


Between 
1250 and 
1550 
Between 
1 300 and 
1500 


— Harihara in his commentary on the Alalafmacihava 
quotes a verse which is quoted by Narayana Diksita as 
from a work called Gunapataka. Harihara also refers to 
a female character of the name Gnnapataka at one place 
in his commentary. 

— 'Narayana Diksita mentions and quotes from a work 
called Gunapataka in his commentary on the Vasavadatia. 

— ^Jagaddhara, copying Harihara, quotes the verse which 
is already quoted by Harihara as mentioned above. 


8 Vide Descriftwe Cata, ’of Kavya MSS,, vol. VII (1934), pp. 242-243. The 
date of composition as recorded in MS. No. 5299 is Newari Sanivat 336= A.D. 1216, 
which I take to be the date of composition. Even if this is the date of the copy 
the date of Harihara lies between A.D. 1150 and 1225 as he quotes from 
Mamma ta’s Kavyaprakasa (about A.D. 1100). 

9 Vide p. 103 of Mrcchdkatika, cd. H. M, Sarma, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1910. 

VidHsaka — Prthvidhara appears to belong to the end 
of the i5tli century A.D. I propose to deal with his date in a separate paper. 
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6. 1500 — iPrthvidhara in his commentary on the Mrcchakaftka 

mentions and quotes from the Gunafataka. 

6. 1600 — 6 esa Krsna mentions and quotes from the Gunafataka 

(a Prakrta verse in his Prakrta-candrika). 

It will be seen from the above table that a work of the name 
Gunafataka known to Sanskrit writers from say A.D. 1200 to 1600 
i.c. a period of 400 years has apparently been lost and consequently 
not even its name is recorded by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Cathlo- 
aorum or by other compilers of Catalogues. I shall feel thankful if 
any close students of Sanskrit literature throw more light on this 
work viz. the Gunafataka by recording any references to it found by 
them during the course of their studies. 

P. K. Code 



MISCELLANY 

The Maluta Jataka in Folk-lore 


In Faiisboll’s collection of the PMt Jatahas, volume I, p. 164, occurs the 
story entitled the Maluta Jataka [No. 17], in which the futility of petty, 
baseless quarrels is illustrated by a short but pointed parable. Like the 
Big#endians and the Litde-endians of Swift, the two monks named Kala Thcro 
and Junha There entered into a futile controversy, each questioning the other 
as to the time when the cold appeared. Now one day Junha said to Kiila, 
“Sir, at what time does what is called cold {stta) appear.'^’’ “It appears in 
the dark half of the month.” And one day Kala said to Junha, “Sir, at 
what time does what is called cold appear.” “If appears in the light half 
of the month.” Not being able to solve the question between them, they 
went to the Buddha and with due salutation asked, saying, “Sir, at what 
time does what is called cold appear.'^” 

After the master had heard what they had to say, he recounted a story 
from the past saying that even then they had engaged themselves into un- 
fruitful squabbles of a similar nature. The story runs thus : 

‘Once on a time at the foot of a certain mountain there were living 
together in one and the same cave two friends, a lion and a tiger. The 
Bodhisattva too was living at tlic foot of the same hill as a hermit. 

Now one day a dispute arose between the two friends about the 
cold. The tiger said it was cold in the dark half of the month, whilst the 
lion maintained that it was cold in the light half. As the two of them 
together could not settle the question, they put it to the Bodhisattva. He 
repeated this stanza : — 

ff fir ii 

‘In light or dark half, whensoe’er the wind 
Doth blow, ’tis cold. For cold is caused by wind 
And, therefore, I decide you both are right. 

The stanza being the kernel of the story has been preserved in several 


I Eng. Translation of the Ja takas , vol. I by Robert Chalmers, p. 5*' 
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The Maluta Jdtaka in Folk4ore 


languages of north India. In Panjabi the present saying is a virtual trans- 
lation of the Pali verse, preserving the beautiful setting of the parable: 

^ 1 

'Ttf 5T ii 

The lion is addressed as Sardar, and the tiger is referred to as Raoji. 
In place of the light and dark halves of the month as the alternative periods 
of slta the versions in several dialects invariably substitute the names of the 
two months, Pausa and Mdgha. The Panjabi form of Pansa is Poh, and for 
^Ita the popular word paid is used. 

There is a variant version of the couplet in Panjabi : 

mm f ft ^ » 

mm ii 

‘Listen please, O Lion, and Rao ji (Tiger), cold is peculiar neither to 
Poh, nor to Mdh. Take that to be the time of cold when the wind blows.' 

In the dialect of Meerut, near the Kuril country, the saying is sepa- 
rated from its setting in the old story, and has assumed the character of a 
general statement: *' 

5T ^ 5T \ ^ ii 

( is ot wind ) 

In the dialect round about Bareilly, the country of the north Pancala, 
the saying is preserved in the following form: 

In the dialect round about Benares (Kdsl Janapada), the form is as 
follows : 

^ I w 

For wind, the more emphatic word is used in the above, 

the rest of the sentence is practically identical with the one in other dialects. 

According to the Jataka preamble the dispute between the two monks 
arose when they were living in a forest-dwelling in the Kosala country 
(Kosala janapada ekasmim arannavdse). It is somewhat surprising that the 
tradition in the Panjabi language is nearer to the original story than the one 
current nearer home in the janapadas of KasI, Pancala or Kuru. 

I also believe that the saying corresponding to the verse in the Jataka 
story must have been preserved in other dialects also, and it would be well 
if other scholars also made a search for it and published it in the Journal. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala 



A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka Upanisad 


The Mundaka is regarded as one of the principal Upanlsads. As re- 
gards its language, it presents some peculiarities which arc not to be found 
in other Ufanisads, The language used in this Upanisad is much influenced 
by Prakritism and the Buddhist or the mixed Sanskrit as found in such 
Buddhist Sanskrit works as the MahavastUy etc. Let us give some examples : 

There is the use of the word atharvan (I. i. 2), but we have also 
athdrva ending in a; e.g., atharvdya (I. i. i). Cf. atharvi ‘female priest.’ 

In I. I. 6 we come across adresya for adrsya, here rl^eing changed to re, 
as from grha (<^grbha) through * grebe wc have geha which, strictly 
speaking, is not a Skt. but a Pkt. word, though it is found in the Vdjasaneyi- 
samhitd (XXX, 9) and even in the grammar of Panini (III. i. i/pj.). 

In Skt. both Vcdic and Classic, the ending in the imperative mood, 
second person, plural, is -ta, but in the Mundaka in many cases we have -tha; 
e.g., dcaratha (I. 2. i) for acarata; jdnatha (II. 2. i) for jdnlta; vimuncatha 
(I. 2. 5) for vimuheata; dhydyatha (I, 2. 6) for dhydyata. 

Such forms are well-known in Buddhist Skt., e.g. frativedayatha 
{Mahdvastu III, p. i) for prativedayata; dnetha (p. 8) for dnayata; karotha 
(p. 24) for kuruta. We have it also in Pali and Pkt.; e.g. in Pali dharatha 
(fdtaka I, 266**) for dharata, anurakkhatha (Dhammapada, 327) for anurak- 
sata; ganhatha (Jdtaka, III, 126^'') for grhnlta; in Pkt. this -tha changes to 
•ha in Maharastn and Ardhamagadhi, -hu in Apabhrarnsa, and -dha in 
Magadm and ^aurascnl; in Culikapaisacl it remains unchanged (see 
Pischel, §471); e.g. for Skt. namata Maharastri namaha, Apabhrarnsa 
namahu, CiilikapaisacI namatha; for kuruta MagadhT kaledha; for 
apanayata SaurasenI avanedha. 

This -tha -ta is from Indicative, present, second person plural ^tha. 

In I, 1.7 there is grhnate (present, third person, singular) for grhndti. 
Cf. here grhna- with ganha- (as in ^ganha-ti, Skt. grhnd-ti) of Pali and 
ginha- (as in ginha-ha, Skt., grhnPta) of Pkt. This can, however be traced 
back even to the Vedic language. See Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, 3rd ed., 
1896, 731. 

For vidhya (imperative, second person, singular) from ^/ vyadb ‘to pierce’ 
there is viddhi (II. 2-2. 3). Here ^vyadh and ^ vid ‘to know’ are 
Confounded. 

LH.Q,, MARCH, I941 ** 
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A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka Ufanisad 

There is a word sandhaylta ‘one should fix’ (II. 2.3) for sandadhita from 
sam + ^ dha. This form is on die analogy of kamaylta in die Attareya 
Brdhmana for kamayeta, and ahhivadaylta (Apastamba'dharmasutra, 1. 5.12, 
16; 14. 16. 22) for abhivadayeta, prasaraylta (Op. cit., 1.6.3; 
for prasdrayeta, etc. in die Sutras and the Mahdhhdrata, see Whitney, 1043, 
c, and die Introduction (p. 87) to my Pdliprakdsa. 

For classical anub^uya there is anubhutvd (I. 2.10). But such gerunds 
in -tvd from compounded roots are met with in considerable number from 
the Atharvaveda downwards. See Whitney, 990, a. As regards tins suffix 
of gerund there is no difference between compounded and non-compounded 
roots in Pall and Pkr. 

The most peculiar form in this Upanisad (1.2.5) ddadayan from 
d — A^/dd. No doubt, it is a present participle. The commentator construes 
it with dhutayah writing : adadayann ddaddnd dhutayah . But I think it is to 
be taken with yah. In this case dhutayah is to be explained somehow or 
other in the sense of accusative plural. Let the passage be quoted here : 

ctesu yas carata bhrajamanesu 
yathakalam cahutayo hy adadayan/ 
tarn nayanty etah suryasya rasmayo 
yatra devanam patir ckavasah/ / 

In this connection the word bahvth (II. 1.5) evidently for bahvyah 
(bahvlh prajdh purusdt sarnprasutdh) deserves to be noted. 

The use of pravadeta (I, 1.2) for pravadat or avadat as explains the com- 
mentator is also peculiar. 

The employment of sarn — vi-^y bhd as in sarnvibhdti (III. i.io) in the 
sense of ‘to imagine’ (commentator: sankalpayati) is found nowhere except- 
ing the present case. In meaning, as shown above, sarnvibhdti is sarnvtbhd 
iyaya)ti. And so it appears that the former is used for the latter on the 
metrical grounds. 

In III, 2.2 we have kdmabhih for kdmebhih in Vedic and kdmaih in 
classical Skt. Clearly it is on the analogy of ndmabhi, etc. Such uses arc 
often found in Buddhist Skt. 

In II. 1.5 for yosit ‘female’ used in Vedic and Classical texts we have 
yositd as saritd for sarit in Buddhist Skt. (Mahdvastu, III, 388.10), and sarid 
in Pkt. (Hemacandra, I. 15). 
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It will be found in the cxample.s given below that it is only in order to 
avoid hiatus that the particle ht is inserted in them. And this fact shows a 
much later stage of the language that is used in the Upanisad. Here arc the 
examples referred to above: 

1. yada lelayate hy arcih, I. 2. 2. 

2. ahutayo hy adadayan, I. 2.5. 
plava hy ete, I. 2. 7. Here hi has some special meaning, 
ye hy upavasanty aranye, 1. 2. ii. 
puruso hy avyayatma, I. 2.11. 
divyo hy amura'ah purusah 
sabahyabhyantaro hy ajah/ 
aprano hy anianah subhro 
hy aksarat paratali parah / / 

padbhyain prthivl hy esd sarvabhutantaratma, II. 1.4. 
tisthate hy antaratiiia, II. i.y. 
saro hy atma, II. 2.4. 
brahmapure hv/ atma, II. 2.7. 
prano hy esa yah, III, 1.4. 
tapasa hy esa atma, III. 1.5. 
rsayo hy atmakamah, III. 1.6. 
atmajham hy arcayet. III. i.io. 

15 ye hy akamah. III. 2.1. 
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VlDHUSHEKHARA BhAHACHARYA 



The Muslim Conquest of Bengal 

{under Ikhtiyaruddm Aluhammad bin Bakhtiyar), 

In spite of the progress of historical research in recent years, the 
episode of the conquest of Bengal has remained obscure. After the late R. D. 
Banerjee had written the history of Bengal and called into question the 
authenticity of the account of Tabacjat-i-Nasirl, the subject became more 
clouded by a heated controversy. A sketch of the account, may, therefore, 
be again presented in these pages. 

It is well-known that the earliest narrative of this event is preserved 
in Tabaqat-i-Nasin by Abu Omar MinhajiidclTn Usman who visited 
Lakhnauti in 1241 A.D. and travelled as far as Devkot in modern Dinajpur 
district. He became acquainted with persons who participated in the raitl 
on Biliar' and in the expedition against Tibet but as his account contains 
certain absurdities, it has been discredited as being utterly untrustworthy. 

The curious portions of Tabaqat-i-Nasins account consist of the date of 
Laksmanasena’s birth and of Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar’s personal features. 
About these two statements, Usman says that “reliable persons have stated 
that when the father of Rai Lakhmaniya died, he was in his mother’s womb. 
The crown was placed on the belly of the mother and all engaged them- 
selves heart and soul m their ministrations. When the birth of Lakhmaniya 
drew near and the signs of his mother’s delivery became visible, she assembled 
the astrologers and the brahmins, in order that they might observe the aus- 
picious hour.^ They said unanimously that if the child was born at this 
moment, it would be extremely inauspicious and would not attain sovereignty, 
and if it was born two hours after this (moment), it would reign for eighty- 
two years. When she heard this forecast of the astrologers, she ordered 
(them) to bind her two legs and keep her suspended with the head down- 

1 Tabaqat, B.I. 147, 153. 

Abu Omar Minhajuddin Usman, son of Sirajuddin-Al-Jurjani, never states to 
have heard the account of the capture of Nadiya from Samsamuddin. He heard the 
account of the raid of Bihar from the latter and the account of Tibet expedition from 
Mutamuddulah. This paper was read in Bengali in the Bahgiya Sahitya Sammilan, 
Comilla Session. 

2 “Tali’ waqt” has been translated by Raverty, p. 555 as horoscope but it is 
better to translate it as “auspicious hour.” The astrologers were asked to tell the 
lime by calculating die exact position of the stars etc. 
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wards. The astrologers were kept seated in order that they iniglit watch for 
the (auspicious) hour. When it came, they said with one accord that the 
hour of birth had arrived. She ordered to take her down and immediately 
Lakhmaniya was born (but) as soon as she was brought down on the ground 
she died from the severe pain of this forced restraint of delivery. Rai 
Lakhmaniya was then placed on the throne. 

Regarding the peculiarity in the physical features of Bakhtiyiir, Usman 
says that when the news of the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad bln 
Bakhtiyar reached the people, “a number of astrologers, brahmins and 
pandits^ of the kingdom came to him” (Laksmanasena) and prayed saying 
“Your Majesty, it has been narrated in our books by the ancient brahmanas 
that the kingdom will fall into the hands of the Turks and that the appointed 
time has drawn near.” The Turks have subjugated Bihar and they will 
certainly appear next year in this kingdom; it is (therefore) advisable that the 

Rai should agree to the evacuation of all people from this country The 

Rai replied, “Is there no sign recorded in your books for the identification of 
the man who is to subjugate our country.” The brahmins rejoined “the 
sign of him is this that when he stands upright on his two feet and lets down 
his hands, they will reach beyond the knee-joint touching the calves with 
fingers.”* The Rai said, “it is desirable to send trustworthy persons in order 
that they might properly investigate the marks. According to Rai’s direc- 
tions they sent reliable persons who made the inquiry and found those marks 
on Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar. 

“When they became assured of these signs, the majority of the brahmins 
and sdhas^ of the place went to Sankanat, Bang and Kamrup but to quit 
the country was not agreeable to the Rai and in the following year this 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar made an army ready, set (it) in motion from 
Bihar and all on a sudden appeared before the gate of the city of Nadiya in 
such a wav that not more than eighteen horsemen could come up with him 
and rest of the troops followed (mut’aqib). When Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar entered the city, he did not injure anybody (and) moved so slowly 

3 Hukama does not mean councillors (here) as Raverty has translated; it refers 
to tlic Pandits versed in the sastras. (Eng. irans. vol. I, 556). 

4 The translation of the word Saq into calf is more desirable. [Raverty], 

5 The translation of Sahas into inhabitants is equally objectionable. [Raverty]. 
(Eng. trans. vol. I, p. 557). 
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and sedately that nobody suspected that he was Muhammad bin B ikhtiy.it 
and the majority of the people thought that they were traders and had 
brought horses for sale. In this way they reached the gate of the palace of 
Rai Lakhmaniya, when they drew out swords and commenced a slaughter of 
the unbelievers. At this time the Rai sat at his meal and gold and silver 
vessels filled with viands were placed before him according to the accustomed 
practice. A wail and lamentation arose from the gate of the palace and the 
interior of the city. When he had ascertained what it was, Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar pushed his way into the seraglio and had put (many) people to the 
sword. The Rai fled barefoot by the back-door of the palace and the whole 
of his treasures, wives, servants, officers and ladies fell into his hands, (they) 
captured a large number of elephants and such a large amount of booty 
was seized as the Muslims failed to describe; when the entire army arrived, 
the whole city came under his possession; he fixed his quarters here and Rai 
Lakhmaniya fled in the direction of Sankanat and Bang.”^^ 

This is a full and exact transition of the account given by Abu Omar 
Minhajuddin Usman from which it would be clear that Nadiya was not 
conquered by eighteen horsemen. In the guise of traders, Bakhtiyar advanced 
as far as the gateway of the royal palace at the opportune midday hour, and 
then flung themselves upon the guards. They were overpowered and 
Bakhtiyar forced his way into the palace. Meanwhile, the army, which had 
been following him, came up and brought the city under their con- 
trol by dispersing the royal force. * Thus by a combination of stratagem, 
military skill and adroitness, Bakhtiyar conquered Nadiya and unfurled the 
banner of Islam. 

This account is at substantial variance with the narration of R. D. 
Banerji which has gained currency, after the publication of the History of 
Bengal, He mistranslated Raverty’s translation and then used various argu- 
ments to refute it. In his opinion the fact that Nadiya was the capital of 

6 Tabaqat'i-Nasiri, B.I., p. 150. 

7 At this hour when the people retire for hath or meals, the guards were 
probably lax in their vigilance. Sir Jadunath has pointed out in another connection 
how the “Indian^ are overcome by lassitude after one o’clock in the after-no'an.” Tlie 
third battle of Paiiipat and Tipu’s fate were decided about this hour (Jadunath Sarkar, 
Fait of the Mughal Emfire, vol. II, pp. 336-337). 

8 R. D. Banerji, History of Bengal, vol. L 356-3^7. 9 * 
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I .aksmanascna is not supported by any reliable authority; secondly Jharkund 
route was impassable for a handful of men; thirdly, Nadiya was conquered 
by Mughisuddin Yuzbek in 653 A.H. It may be pointed out that these 
arguments are not at all strong. The nature of the description of 
Laksmanasena’s capital, contained in Dhoyi’s Pavanadiitam makes its 
identification with Navadvip very likely. That Navadvip was once a popu- 
lous and prosperous city is attested by Sri Caitanya Bhagavata and Atn-i- 
Akbari.^^' It has been shown already that Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar came 
with an army and not eighteen horsemen. Thirdly, taking the conquest of 
Nadiya in 653 A.H. for granted, though it is not warranted by the inscrip- 
tion on the coin, it* does not preclude the fact of an earlier conquest of 
Bengal by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar. The inscription on the coin “Min 
Kharaj arz badan wa Nadiya” means the land-tax of Badan and Nadiya 
and should be better interpreted as an evidence of the assumption of the re- 
gular administration of this tract by the Muslims from the vassal 
Hindu chieftains. There is, therefore, hardly any justification for setting 
aside the account of the capture of Nadiya given by Usman, however 
lantastic the story of Laksmanasena’s birch might be. 

A Persian manuscript has, however, recently been published which 
presents a different account of Laksmanasena’s character and conduct. 
According to this account Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar came in the guise of 
a trader with rarities and when king Laksmanasena came accompanied by 
his retinue to look at these fine things, he was assailed, according to a pre-con- 
certed plan, by Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar*s men from all sides. There was 
a sharp clash of arms between the two parties; the Raja’s force was however 
defeated and he himself was taken prisoner. As the extract is very short, 
an English translation of this piece may be given herc.^" 

1 heard that (Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar) travelled like a trader from one end of 
the world to another. 

9 Chintaharan Chakraborty, PavanadHtam, 2^-27. 

10 (i) Brindaban Das Thakur, Cattanya Bhagavata, (Baghbazar edition), p. 9 
says that one lac of men bathed in its ghat and none can describe its wealth. 

(2) Abul Fazl says during the time of Laksmanasena, Nadiya was the capital 
of Bengal, when it abounded with wi.sdom but now it is thinly inhabited, although 
it is still conspicuous for learning.” 

11 Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, II, p. 146. 

Futuh-us-saldtin, (ed. by Dr. M. Hussain), pp. 95-96. 
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Muhammad came to this country and the news was carried to Lakhmaniya 
that a trader had come from Sistan and brought many valuable articles. 

Many Tartar horses, much China silk and exquisite things from all countries. 
Immediately Lakhmaniya who was the ruler of the whole of this country 

rode from his palace in order that he might purchase '•* some articles of each 
country. 

He did not know that tins ireacherous world hatl kept another thought conccaletl in 
its head. 

In short, the Rai came out of the palace and started towards the company of 
merchants. 

1 heard that when he reachetl them, Muliammad laid out before him the exquisite 
things. 

Previously one of them had drawn up the men and accordingly he made a sign at 
his companions to lUsh in from all directions so that they could make the 
Hindus a centre of converging attack. 

When the Turks fell upon the Hindus, the latter were scattered. 

The large body of men who encompassed the Rai, became engaged (in a fight) with 
the fierce Turks. 

They fought with the enemy for some time and the battle lingered on. 

At length the valiants of the Khaljis made a charge like the whirlwind. 

When they slew the few Hindu horsemen, the Rai was led captive into the presence 
of Bakhtiyar. 

Muhammad became biiclshah over this kingdom the capital of his kingdom became 
separate from that of Delhi. 

This account differs strikingly from that of Tahaqat-i-Masirl in respect 
of the conduct of Raja Laksmanasena when he was assailed by Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar s men. The brave stand made by the Raja is also of a piece with 
his war-hke character but Isami, the author of Futtih-us-salatin wrote his 
book in 1350 A.D. about a century after the composition of Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. 
Hence his account may not be given precedence over Tabaqat 4 -Nasirh so 
long as it is not corroborated by any other authority. 


N. B. Roy 


13 The word *Khflru’ in the Persian text should be ‘khard’. F. 5 i. p. 95. 
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It is a well-known fact that the Vijayanagara empire was at the height 
of its glory during the time of Krsna Deva Raya. Mis exploits and 
achievements on the battle-field and on the arena of public administration 
have been carefully studied and authoritative works on the subject have 
been produced by professors like Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. The 
recent work of Dr. Saletore on the social and political life of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire is a mine of information on the subject. Though economic 
life is not included in the title of the book, much that comes under that 
category is also detailed there in the several chapters. In this short paper 
an attempt is made to outline the economic policy of Krsna Deva Raya as 
gathered from two main sources (i) Rayavdcakamii, an almost contem- 
porary evidence of his economic policy and the state of finances in his time, 
and (li) Amuktamdlyada, a work containing autobiographical glimpses into 
his economic policy. 

Kpsna Deva Raya was a Hindu emperor of the Middle Ages, Hindu 
polity and economics did not change considerably from ancient to mediae- 
val times. The long rule of Moslems all over India introduced many 
changes in the social, political and economic conditions of the people. As 
a Hindu ruler, Kpsna Deva Riiya received training in Rdja-nlti. By the 
time he ascended the throne he became acquainted with the various schools 
of political and economic teaching of Sanjaya-nlti, Vtdr 4 ra-nlti, Cdnakya- 
n'lti and Sukm-nlti. Apart from this academic training, he was also in- 
fluenced by the policy of Muhammadan rulers who had reigned before 
him. The abolition of taxes when they became very heavy was a part of 
the benevolent taxation-policy of Krsna Deva Raya. Several inscriptions 
refer to the abolition of many burdensome taxes that obstructed the growth 
of commerce. One of the inscriptions records the remission of Jodi and 
Arasuperu and other taxes by the king in favoiir of certain Siva and Visnu 
temples.^ The revenue thus remitted amounted to 10,000 varahas. 

The chief source from which we get a clear enunciation of the eco- 
nomic policy of Krsna Deva Raya is the 4th canto of Amuktamalyada, in 
which Yamunaprabhu instructs his son in matters of policy and public 

* Paper read at the 9th Session of the All-Irulia Oriental Conference, 
Trivandrum. i 4^®* 


X.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 
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finance. The policy outlined by Yamunaprabhu was evidently what 
Krsna Deva Raya himself followed in his reign, as was corroborated by the 
evidence of his personal experience, though it was greatly in accordance 
with the law-books of ancient India. Part of the credit goes to the famous 
minister Timmarasu who adorned his court and moulded his policy like 
the great Richelieu in the time of Louis XIV. 

General features of financial administration 

In Krsna Deva Raya’s public finance, greater importance was given to 
public expenditure. There were certain canons of expenditure. He laid 
down that the king should divide his income into four parts of which one 
part should be utilised for his personal expenditure and public charity; two 
quarters should be spent over the defence; and the remaining one-fburth 
should go to the treasury as surplus.” Evidently, ancient kings always 
planned surplus budgets; because they had to make provision for any un- 
expected expenditure for instance when a war would be waged. Again when 
there was great distress or a nation-wide scarcity on account of famine or 
any other havoc, something was spent out of the hoarded treasury to alle- 
viate the distress of the people. The narrative of Paes says: “the king’s 
treasuries maintained by the king were not opened except when the kings 
have great need and thus the kingdom had great supplies to meet its needs. 
This king made his treasury different from those of the previous kings, and 
he put in it every year lo millions of pardaos without taking from them 
one pardao more than for the expenses of his house.” (The pardao is a 
gold coin only struck in Vijayanagara, and it costs 360 reies). * The rest 
was kept for him over and above these expenses and for the expenses in 
the houses of his wives. Again, the construction of big temples and the 
lavish sums bestowed on the gods for their festivities indicate how liberally 
Krsna Deva Raya spent for purposes of charity. In tliose days, as in ancient 
India, charity was limited to the Brahmins and donations were mainly for 
the temples. There are many inscriptions of Krsna Deva Raya which 
speak of the donations he made to the temples both in cash and by way of 
remission of taxes on temple-owned lands. Whenever he visited a shrine 
he would make a liberal donation. 

2 Amuktamalyada, Canto IV, verse 238. 

3 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 282. 
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He realised that the amount of revenue depended on the extent of 
domain and that irrigation should be the prime concern of his government. 
He deprecated a policy of exploitation of the ryot by the ruler. “When 
a cultivator was not able to continue cultivation on account of heavy losses, 
the officer who, instead of recalling, would sell away the cattle and grains 
left by him in distress and would gloat that their houses would serve well 
as fuel, would be no better than the fox awaiting the corpse in the grave- 
yard. A king with such officers would have no contentment even if he 
would become the lord of the seven lands. This clearly indicates how he 
favoured a policy of state-assistance to cultivators in times of distress. An 
inscription in Bellary speaks of the construction of an anicut at 
Valli\bhapuram.''’ Another speaks of a stone anicut built across the 
Tuhgabhadra.‘‘ Almost all the Vijayanagara kings took keen interest in 
providing irrigation facilities for their people. And specially Krsna Deva 
Raya constructed many anicuts and caused the digging of tanks and wells. 

While Krsna Deva Raya tried to augment his income by the imposition 
of many taxes and dues, yet it must be said to his credit that he abolished 
many unjust taxes. In his taxation-policy he gave considerable weight to 
the canon of ability to pay and showed some consideration to the poor. 
He laid down that the poor should be shown consideration and concession 
in the matter of taxes of both in kind and coin {Art and Kom)J 

Revenue 

The land-revenue and tributes formed the major part of his income. 
Apart from this, he wanted to increase the income of the state by siicli 
otlier means as the utilisation of natural resources like exploitation of mines, 
cultivation of waste lands and launching other kinds of state enterprise. 

In the chapter of Amuktamalyada already referred to, Yamunaprabhu 
says that the ruler should encourage commerce and endeavour to see that 
elephants, precious stones and money were continuously attracted towards 
the ports of his country. He was also in favour of immigration, as indicated 
by his teaching that the king should protect and win over peoples of other 

4 AmttktamMyacIa, Canto IV, verse 237. 

5 Ins. Ced. Dist., No, 150. 6 Ins. Ced, Dist., No. 159. 

7 AmuktamUyada, Canto IV, verse 236. 
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rulers whcii they wandered without food owing to scarcity of rains or to 
pestilence. In the same verse he explains that the king should distribute 
waste-lands among his people and bring them under cultivation and that 
mines should be explored and exploited and that their income should be 
added to the state. He was very particular about foreign trade. He always 
wished that his country should always have a favourable balance of trade 
and provided good facilities for the residence of foreign traders in his 
empire. He was particular that those traders who would export good 
horses from Sindhii should be generously treated and that all facilities 
should be given to encourage their trade and that there sliould be friendly 
relations with them. The merchants that would come from distant places, 
he says, should be provided with comfortable residence, given free access 
to the courts, and paid good prices for their articles, so that they would 
become friendly and would not go away to lands of enemies. In a beauti- 
ful verse he describes what the king ought to do to keep up the existence 
of the physical body and the body politic. “Dhatu (mineral products; 
pulse) should be secured. Excessive vigour (of the enemy : of the body) 
should be suppressed. Friendly feelings* should be fostered; the improper 
conduct of the Naras (people; nerves) and varna (caste: colour) should be 
checked : parts reejuiring replenishment should be replenished (places 
needing population should be populated) and portions that should be made 
thin should be rendered so.”'*^ Thus his policy of immigration and emigra- 
tion was allied to that of population and colonisation. 

He realised the importance of frontier policy, specially that of hill- 
borders. His idea was that the tracts along forest-borders should be thickly 
populated so that they might serve as buffer-states between the plains and 
the hills and free the country from the trouble of foreign invaders. 

The main sources of income were land revenue, income from royal 
domain and tributes. But besides land tax, there was a number of imposts 
on land itself and all these arc elaborately enumerated by Dr. Saletore in 
his voluminous work The social and political conditions of the Vi]aya- 
nagara empire. Inspite of the numerous taxes, what is of interest is the 
fact that the people did not seem to have felt overburdened because of the 
rich conditions in which they lived. Land taxes were paid in cash and 

8 Amuktamalyada, Canto IV, verse 270. 
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kind and the two kinds were called an and kom, as mentioned in Amukta- 
malyada. As part of the land revenue policy must be mentioned how 
Krsna Raya caused the construction of many irrigation works. An inscrip- 
tion of this period in Salem records that villages had to pay three fanams 
each for irrigation facilities. ■' Inscriptions in Bellary mention how am- 
ents were constructed at Vallabhapuram and across the Tungabhadra by 
Krsna Raya/® 

The other important taxes were excise and customs duties. Many 
kinds of duties covering all articles of common use fares, cloth-weaving, 
oils etc. arc frequently mentioned in the inscription of the times, e.g., an 
inscri[)tion in Salem refers to a tax of three fanams on each loom and three 
on each j:>lough but the weavers and cultivators were exempted from all 
other obligations and assessments like Eka-choru Varsoru, Alamahji etc.'* 

Another inscription of the same place speaks of market tolls, while 
that in Bcllary of a tax on boats in the Tungabhadra river. 

Besides these there were fees; state enterprise in milling etc. contri- 
buted to the sources of state income and forced labour was largely utilised in 
the construction of major public works and buildings. 

Expenditure 

Among the items of expenditure, defence formed tlie biggest. The 
amount spent on the army can be imagined from the following account 
given in Raya Vacakamu about the daily expenditure on the several units 
of the army : 24 lakhs of vardhas were spent a day on cavalry at the rate of 
100 ghats for a horse; 12 lakhs on elephants at the rate of 1000 ghats a day 
for each elephant; 4 lakhs on infantry at the rate of 2 vardhas for each 
foot-soldicr.^ ' These figures indicate what a large amount had to be spent 
for defence. Army and public services were paid by grants of 
land or salaries. 

Irrigation and public works were other main items of expenditure. 
The labour employed in the.se works was paid by grant of land. Cuddapnh 

9 South Indian Inscriptions, 409 of 1913. 

10 Ins, Ced. Dist., 130, 259. 

11 South Indian Inscriptions, 409 of 1913. 

13 Ins. Ced. Dists., 340. 


12 SIL, 561 of 1905. 

14 Raya Vacakamu, p. 34. 
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inscription's mention the grant of five turns of land for well-diggers in 
Bondalakunta.^^ 

Personal expenditure of the king and the royal court was also large. 
That the canon of Yamunaprabhu that the king should spend large sums 
for personal enjoyment and charity (one to keep himself in full vigour and 
the other to make himself popular and beloved of the people) was put in 
practice by Krsna Raya is borne out by the descriptions of the splendour 
of the Vijayanagara Court by foreigners like Nuniz and Paes. The charity 
and endowments of Krsna Deva Raya became proverbial and every ins- 
cription in his name in any temple invariably makes mention of some items. 
His patronage of architecture and literature is to well known to be detailed 
here at length. 

The treasury was in a very sound condition when Krsna Deva Raya 
succeeded to the throne. There was a sum of ii8,66 lakhs cash in the 
treasury, of which 99,66 lakhs belonged to the money set apart by Vidya- 
ranya as the capital “Nidhi” when the capital city was founded and the 
remaining amount of 19 crores was the surplus saved in the time of Krsna 
Deva Raya’s predecessors. Besides these, there were jewels worth 4 crores 
and precious stones worth 6 crores. This shows the sound financial con- 
dition of the Vijayanagara empire at that time. Large sums of money 
were kept to meet emergencies like war, famine or pestilence. 

Economic conditions of the empire 

The economic condition of the people was good. The rich and 
luxurious dress, food and living of the people described by Nuniz and Paes 
and the high standard they maintained arc familiar facts to every student 
of Vijayanagara history. Production was carried on and controlled 
by the organisation of guilds. Arts and crafts existed as individual con- 
cerns also. Agriculture and industries flourished on an equal scale. 
Foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. The Bazars were in a 
good condition. The market of the city of Vijayanagara was almost an 
international market which traders from the East and West visited fre- 
quently to carry on trade. The Italian and Portuguese travellers bear ample 
testimony to the flourishing trade carried on along the west coast of penin- 


15 Ins, Ced. Dists., 132-5. 


16 Raya Vacakamu, p. 34. 
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sular India. In matters of exchange there was the system of sale 
and contract. Some kinds of sales were recorded and registered. An ins- 
cription of north Arcot mentions the registration of the right of cultiva- 
tion of temple land.^' The varaha might be taken ns the money 
of account in those days. The coins of Vijayanagara were of various de- 
nominations and were of both gold and silver as detailed by Dr. Saletore. 
Different systems of land tenure existed and relics of some of those systems 
have lingered on to the present day in southern India. Interest was a 
recognised source of income. Wages were paid either in kind or by grants 
of land. 

There are three important features in Krsna Deva Raya’s economic 
policy which are of great interest. Remission of taxes when the taxes be- 
came burdensome was a healthy feature of his financial administration. 
In one of the inscriptions at Bellary we find that he gave remission of the 
marriage tax throughout the empire. Secondly his frontier policy was of 
great economic interest. Thirdly, his financial administration was marked 
by a proper balance of public income and expenditure. 

Krsna Deva Raya was not merely a great statesman, emperor and 
patron of fine arts but also a great economist in the right sense of the word. 
Brought up in the school of ancient Hindu Vma and placed in the condi- 
tions existing in India after the advent of the Moslems, he adapted himself 
in such a way and shaped his policy in such form as was best conducive to 
the welfare of his people and to the sound condition of his treasury. His 
was a policy of well-blended ^'tyagam (charity) and bhogam (enjoyment), 
standing him and his empire in good stead. 

Y. VYnkatakamana 


17 57/., 387 of 1904. 



Epithets of an Arhat in the Divyavadana 

TraidhatukavJtaragah samalostakmcana akasafanitalasamacitto vaslcdn* 
dmakalfo vidyaviddritandakoso vidydbhjjnah fratisamvitprdfto.,. This is 
part of a list of ephithets of one who has just become an arhat {arhan sum- 
vrttahy It occurs at least nine times, four times in the Divyavadana and 
five times in the Avaddnasataka, In Dwy. it is found twice in the singular 
(i8o, 282), once in the dual (551), and once in the plural (97). The above 
form is where it occurs for the first time in the singular. Yet in spite of 
these repetitions the editors have not made up their minds as to what 
readings to adopt, and do not seem to have decided on the meaning. 

It will be necessary to show first how the editors waver about the text. 
The spelling vdstcandanakalpo, as given above (Divy. 180), is only a con- 
jecturc of the editors. The Mss. have vdsi- and vati^. In all the other 
instances the editors leave vds't- in the text, but in the index they give both 
spellings, showing that they leave the meaning undecided. Speyer is still 
worse. In Av. ^at. I. 96, 7 his Ms. reads vast-, but he emended it to vdsi-. 
Then in his index he goes back to vdst, but docs not say why, and in I. 104. 
7 he prints vast as a separate word. He ignores the conjecture vdsl. Yet 
when the editors of Divy. suggested vdsl- one would suppose that they 
thought it to give a better meaning, and that when Speyer rejected it he 
had a reason for going back to the Ms. reading. 

The index of Divy. gives andakosa as ‘cocoon of ignorance’ with a 
query. One meaning of andakosa, however, is ‘egg-shell’ (instances in 
Pall), and the whole word is vidya-viddritdndakoso, ‘with knowledge-broken 
egg-shell, which might mean ‘whose egg-shell is broken by knowledge.’ 
But there is nothing to show that andakosa means ignorance, except that this 
meaning seems to fit. However, in Divy. 551, 19 the reading is avidyd-. 
This would be a possibility in all the other passages, but then they should be 
j:}rinted vidya-, or there should be some explanation of the solitary avidyd- 
in 551, 19. It seems clear that the editors were not decided about either 
the reading or the meaning. 

Vidydhhijnah. Here too they arc not decided. In Divy. Cfj, 26 they 
read vijmh (plur.) with vidyd joined, to the previous word. But a word 
merely meaning knowing or intelligent is not a significant epithet in a list 
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of an arhat’s qualities. Still, the fact that it is given once in the text shows 
how far the editors were from making up their minds. Two possible 
readings- remain, one which makes vidyMnjnah a separate word, and the 
other which combines it with the next, vidyahhijna-pratisamvit-prdpto. But 
here are two different words. Abhtjfiah, occurring in vidyabhijnah, would 
mean ‘thoroughly understanding (the knowledge),’ but in the second case 
we have not an adjective but the noun abhtjnd, ‘higher knowledge,’ ol 
which there are six possessed by an arhat. Here again the reading is left 
undecided. 

It may be said in favour of the editors that whatever readings are chosen 
some of them yield no intelligible sense. My suggestion is that the words 
have been wrongly divided. In that case it will have to be held that the 
scribes themselves did not always know the meaning. This seems probable, 
as the words arc full of figures of speech, and may have been taken from 
some stotra. 

It will at least be a step forward if it can be shown that intelligible 
meanings can be found, and that little more is needed for this than a 
different division of words. In vdsl-candana-kalpo tiierc is no reason for 
vdsi-i unless it can be shown that vdsl-candana is a particular kind of sandal. 
Candana-kalpa is ‘like, or behaving like, sandal.’ Sandal is well-known as 
a refrigerant, and is mentioned as such in Dwy. 508, 28, where in a verse 
passage it is said to have the quality of coolness, saityaguno hi candanaraso. 
However, it is not the arhat himself who has cooling qualities. The coolness 
IS produced by the state of knowledge, when the arhat becomes traidbataka- 
vttardga, free from passion for the three worlds. If vidya from the next 
word is joined on we get an intelligible epithet of an arhat, candanakalpa- 
vidyo, ‘whose knowledge acts like sandal.’ Vast can be disposed of by 
adding it to the previous word, dkdsapdnitalasamacntn. This, taken by 
Itself, means, ‘whose mind is the same towards space and the palm of the 
hand,’ and practically no difference results from adding vdsl, for samaenta- 
vdsin is ‘dwelling with an even mind.’ 

This leaves the next word without the initial vidya-, and what remains 
is viddriidndakoso, 180.20* or vidaritandakosavidya (plur.) 97.26. The latter 
combination is only what struck the fancy of the editors, but it may be a 
pteservation of the real division. In that case we get for the singular viddri- 
ta^dakoiavidyo, and then the last element of the compound is avidyd. The 
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result is an at least permissible description of an arhat, ‘in whom ignorance 
IS a broken egg-shell.’ 

We are thus freed in the next word from tlie weak epithet vidyabhijnab , 
and ahhtjnah, which is left, is found only once (and in a corrupt f6rm as 
vtjnah). It may be discarded for the much bcuer attested abhijnafratnam- 
vitfrdfto. This is in fact the only reading found in Av.Snt. It gives a clear, 
technical description of the arhat ‘who has attained the (six) higher know- 
ledges and the (four) analytical knowledges.’ 

The highly ligurative nature of some of these terms gives them a 
poetical aspect, bur it is unlikely that the passage is intended to be wholly 
metrical, as it occurs in the singular, dual, and plural. Some of it almost fits 
into an arya scheme, and this may be due to dependence on phrases from 
some stotra. It would not be surprising that the scribes should have divided 
sulfixcs in the wrong places. 

In the first word traulhatuka- looks like a poetical adaptation of traidha- 
taloka. The second, i,amalo^takancana is almost paralleled by samaloita- 
Atnakancana of the (JHa, VI, i8, and .samacitta is paralleled in the (ntd by 
samabtiddhi, VI, 19 and iamadarim, V, 18. V tdcinUndakoidvidyo is 

another figurative expression, about the division of which the scribes were 
uncertain, and without more knowledge of its source it cannot be treated 
as final. J he egg-simile ocairs several times in Pfili (/i. iv, 126 etc.), wlicrc 
the hatching of chukens from eggs is made a simile of the disciple winning 
release. Just as the lien thinks, ‘would that mv chickens with claw^ or beak 
may break through the egg-shell,' so the monk intent on discipline thinks, 
'would that niy mind free from ciinging may be released from the iisavas.’ 
Here die point of coinpanson is not the egg-shcJI but the striving of the 
chickens. The egg-shell simile also occurs in an Udana {Divy. 203), where 
Jiuddha decides to live only three months longer, and shakes off his aggre- 
gate of rebirth. ‘So he broke it as the bird (the egg-creature) breaks its slielU’ 
ahhinat kosam ivdndasambhavah. Here there is no breaking of the shell of 
Ignorance but of the bhavasamskdra, which if it had not been broken would 
have kept him in existence for the rest of the kalpa. This Udana occurs in 
the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta (D. ii. 107) and in several other parts of the 
Pali Nikayas, but there the shell is replaced by a coat of mail (kavaca). 
Which reading was the original does not concern us, as it is practically 
certain that the form mentioning the egg-shell was that known to the 
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authors of the Avaclanas. The Pali commentaries always explain it without 
any reference to the egg-similc, hut it is curious that in the Ncttippakurma 
under the category Pannatti (p. 6i) the words abhnU kavdiAm are explaiitcd 
as aversion of mind, grasping at omniscience and breaking of the egg-shells 
of Ignorance, padalana duqfmdakosanam. These examples however show 
that andakosa without any cjualihcation has no doctrinal sigmlKaiue, and 
does not in itself refer to ignorance. They thus favour the emendation of 
vidy/lvidaritandakoso (where andakosa is left undefined) iiuo the lorm 
suggested above. 

F. J. Thomas 
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In a note in /f/ 7 .S’., VI, p. 5J f,, the date “2nd or 3rd century A.D., 
to which rhe Vo cahh inscription is assigned by scholars on palacographic 
grounds, w^as considered by me to he too earl\'. The record is composed 
in a tlevcloped Kavyn sn le and in the ornate Sanskrit metre Vasaniatilaka. 

As I have elsewhere tried to siiow,‘ Sanskrit was originally a priestly 
language and was not popular at Indian courts before the Gupta epoch. 

Its origin may be traced in North-west India, whence 11 gradually came 
down towards the east, its popularity having been due to foreigners. The 
evidence of the ]unagadh inscription of Saka Rudradaman (130 A.D.), the 
Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva (not much earlier than the ist century 
A.D.), etc. shows that Sanskrit was sometimes, though very rarely, used in 
inscriptions during the early centuries of the Christian era in the North- 
western quarter of India upto Ayodhya in the east and Avanti in the south; 
but Prakrit was predominantly the court language even in this part of the 
country till about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. Prakrit was 
the language of the royal records of that period in all other parts of India; 
it was supplanted by Sanskrit in South India only about the middle of the 
fourth century.^ An ornate metre, the Sardulavikridita, is found in the 
Junagadh inscription of Saka Jivadaman (279 A.D.); but the language of 

I /HQ., XV, p. 38 ff. 

Z Sircar, The Successors of the Satavahanas, Calcutta, t 939 » P- 
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ilic record is much influenced by Prakrit. ’ That Sanskrit was not popular 
even at the Saka courts is proved by the fact that the inscriptions and coin- 
legends of Rudradaman and liis successors arc largely in Prakrit.* If the 
Vo-canh inscription is assigned to the “2nd or 3rd century A.D.,” we fail 
to understand wliy classical Sanskrit and the ornate metre, which were only 
rarely used in a particular portion of India, became the predominant epigra- 
phic language and style in the Far Fastern countries. The Vo-canh record 
thus appeared to me to be not earlier than the fourth century A.D. 

In a note in I HQ., XVI, p. 484 ff., Dr. G. Cades has criticised my 
views and has drawn our attention to the following facts; — 

(1) the '‘box-headed" alphabet of the 5ch century was diffused to the 
Far Fastern countries with astonishing rapidity; 

(2) Liiders has published a Mathura Brahml inscription of the time 
of Sodlsa, which is in classical Sanskrit and in the ornate metre 
Blnijangavijrmblma. ' This record together with the Junagadh inscription 
would mark in Indian epigraphy the victory of Sanskrit over Prakrit; 

(3) 5 rI-Marn at whose order the Vo-cahh inscription was composed*’ is 
to be identified with Fan-Shc-man of the Chinese annals, who was king of 
Fou-nan in the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., 
and not with K’lu Lien (from A.D. 1^2) ns proposed by M. G. Maspero and 
supported by M. S. Sugimoto. In that case, the Vo-canh record cannot be 
later than 230 A.D. 

As regards the first argument, it may be pointed out that the “box- 
headed” alphabet cannot be called a 5th century script. Its great popu- 
larity during the 4th centurv in Cenrral India is proved by such records ns 
the Eran pillar inscription of Samudragujita and the Rasim copper plate 
grant of Vakataka Vindhyasakti II. Central Indian epigraphs of the 3rd 
century arc rare; but the fourth centurv finds prove that the diffusion of the 


3 / C.. VI, p. iiofT. Later I have noticed a Mathura Sanskrit record of the 
Lst century A.D. written in the Sartliilavikruliia n.etre { 1 : I , II, p. 200, no. 7). 

4 Cf. Rapson, Catalogue, p. 72 ff. 

5 Seven Brahm't Inscriptions from Mathura and tts Vinnity, (?), 1938, p. 194 ff 

6 The passages however appear to indicate that the record belongs to one of 
the family of 5 rimara who is therefore earlier than the record. The person respon- 
sible for the Vo-canh record is called an ornament of the Sri-Mararajakula and a 
delighter of the family of king 5 ri-Mara. 
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“box-headed” script in the bar East was not so rapid as supposed by 
Dr. Cocdcs. 

As to the inscription of 5 aka Sodasa who ruled in 15 A.D., we arc 
referred to more than a century earlier than the time of Rudradaman; but 
this record certainly docs not prove the popularity of Sanskrit or the victory 
ol Sanskrit over Prakrit in Indian epigraphy during the ist century A.D., 
ns other records and coin-legends of $odasa himself are in Prakrit.' It 
only proves that classical Sanskrit and the ornate metre were rarelv used in 
some parts of India during the ist century A.D.; but this was suggested 
by other epigraphs. Of course, if it can be proved that the Hindu civili- 
sation of the Far Eastern countries was due to the pricstlv class especially 
of the Mathura region, the evidence of Sodasa’s inscription may offer an 
ayument, though not a very strong one, in favour of an early date of the 
Vo-cahh inscription. In my opinion, however, the popularitv in the Fat- 
Eastern countnres of the ‘box-headed’ alphabet, the ‘Jsaka’ era and names 
ending in 'varman\ and the Aivatthaman tradition in the back ground of the 
cultural history of both Cnmpa and Kambuja speak against any such idea. 

With reference to the identification of SrT-Mara with Fan-She-ninn, 
Dr. Coedes s.iys, “As regards Fan, it is wcllknown that it is an equivalent 
of the termination of royal names with varman, interpreted by the Chinese 
as the name of family. ” The learned scholar thus believes in the existence of 
a Varman dynasty (i.c. a line of kings with names ending in varman) in 
Campa in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. This, however, is nor onlv a 
conjecture, but appears to go against evidence. The popularit)' of names 
ending in varman was rather late in India, where there was no important 
royal dynasty of Varmans as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 
There is no noteworthy epic hero whose name ends in varman, and such 
names arc rarely found in the older sections of the epics and the Puranas. 
Epigraphs of the early centuries of the Christian era do not speak of any im- 
portant Varman dynasty, with the exception of a viceregal line represented 
by Indravarman, Aspavarman and Sasa.^ Names with varman arc found 
popular in India from the 4th centur^^ A.D. It is interesting to note that the 
Smrti injunction regarding distinctive names for the differrent Varnas has 

7 Cf. Smith, Catalogue, p. ig^R. 

8 Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 1938, p. 370 Note how- 
ever that the last name is not Sasavarmaii. 
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ilic record is much influenced by Prakrit.'* That Sanskrit was not popular 
even at the 5 aka courts is proved by the fact that the inscriptions and coin- 
legends of Rudradaman and his successors are largely in Prakrit.'^ If the 
Vo-canh inscription is assigned to the “2nd or 3rd century A,D.,“ we fail 
to understand why classical Sanskrit and the ornate metre, which were only 
rarely used in a particular portion of India, became the predominant epigra- 
phic language and style in the Far Eastern countries. The Vo-canh record 
thus appeared to me to be not earlier than the fourth century A.D. 

In a note in IHQ., XVI, p. ^84 ff., Dr. G. Cades has criticised rny 
views and has drawn our attention to the following facts ; — 

(1) the “box-lieadcd” alphabet of the 5th century was diffused to the 
Far Eastern countries with astonishing rapidity; 

(2) Liiders has published a Mathura BrrihmT inscription of the time 
of Sodasa, which is in classical Sanskrit and in the ornate metre 
Bhujangavijrmbhlta.’ This record together with the Junagadh inscription 
would mark in Indian epigraphy the victory of Sanskrit over Prakrit; 

(3) 5 rr-Mara at whose order the Vo-canh inscription was composed** is 
to be identified with Fan-Shc-man of the Chinese annals, who was king of 
Fou-nan in the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., 
and not with K’lu Lien (from A.D. 192) as proposed by M. G. Maspero and 
supported by M. S. Sugimoto. In that case, the Vo-canh record cannot be 
later than 230 A.D. 

As regards the first argument, it may be pointed out that the “box- 
headed” alphabet cannot be called a 5th century script. Its great popu- 
larity during the 4th century in Central India is proved by such records as 
the Eran pillar inscription of Samudragupta and the Basim copper plate 
grant of Vakataka Vindhyasakti II. Central Indian epigraphs of the 3rd 
century arc rare; but the fourth century finds prove that the diffusion of the 

3 I.C., VI, p, iioff. Later I have noticed a Mathura Sanskrit record of the 
1st century A.D. written in the Sardulavikrujita nictre (/:./, II, p. 200, no. 7). 

4 Cf. Rapson, Catalogue, p. 72 ff. 

5 Seven Brahmi Inscriptions from Mathura and its Vicinity, (?), 1938, p. 194 ff. 

6 The passages however appear to indicate that the record belongs to one of 
the family of 5 rimara who is therefore earlier than tlie record. The person respon- 
sible for the Vo-canh record is called an ornament of the 5 ri-Mararajakula and a 
dclighter of the family of king 5 ri-Mara, 
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“box-headed” script in the har East was not so rapid as supposed by 
Dr. Cades. 

As to the inscription of Saka Sodasa who ruled in 15 A.D., we are 
referred to more than a century earlier than the time of Rudradaman; but 
this record certainly does not prove the popularity of Sanskrit or the victory 
of Sanskrit over Prakrit in Indian epigraphy during the ist century A.D., 
as other records and coin-legends of Sodasa himself are in Prakrit.’ It 
only proves that classical Sanskrit and the ornate metre were rarely used in 
some parts of India during the ist century A.D.; but this was suggested 
by other epigraphs. Of course, if it can be proved that the Hindu civili- 
sation of the Far Eastern countries was due to the priestly class especially 
of the Mathura region, the evidence of Sodasa’s inscription may offer an 
argument, tliough not a very strong one, in favour of an early date of the 
Vo-cahh inscription. In my opinion, however, the popularity in the Far 
Eastern coiintrircs of the ‘box-headed’ alphabet, the ‘Saka’ era and names 
ending in 'varman\ and the Asvatthaman tradition in the back ground of the 
cultural history of both Campa and Kambuja speak against any such idea. 

With reference to the identification of ! 5 rT-Mara witli Fan-Shc-man, 
Dr. Cades says, “As regards Fan^ it is wcllknown that it is an ccpiivalcnt 
of the termination of royal names with varman, interpreted by the Chinese 
as the name of family.” The learned scholar thus believes in the existence of 
a Varman dynasty (i.c. a line of kings with names ending in varman) in 
Campa in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. This, however, is not only a 
conjecture, but appears to go against evidence. The popularity of names 
ending in varman was rather late in India, where there was no important 
royal dynasty of Varmans as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 
There is no noteworthy epic hero whose name ends in varman, and such 
names arc rarely found in the older sections of the epics and the Puranas. 
Epigraphs of the early centuries of the Christian era do not speak of any im- 
portant Varman dynasty, with the exception of a viceregal line represented 
by Indravarman, Aspavarman and Sasa,* Names with varman are found 
popular in India from the 4th century A.D. It is interesting to note that the 
Smrti injunction regarding distinctive names for the differrent Varnas has 

7 Cf. Smith, Catalogue, p, 1951!. 

8 Raychaudhuri, Pohtical History of Ancient India, 1938, p. 370 Note how- 
ever that the lajit name is not Sasavarman. 
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Its germ in the Manusarnhna (not earlier than the 3rd or 4th century), which 
has been expanded by the later Nibandhakaras/’ The popularity of Varman 
names in Far Eastern countries could have been borrowed from India, pro- 
bably from South India, after the 3rd century A.D.’*’ 

In these circumstances we are not convinced that the date of the 
Vo-cahh inscri[)tion is earlier than the 4rh century A.D. With reference to 
the palaeographical difhculty, it may be pointed out that even in India the 
Mathura inscription of Candragupta II dated in ^80 A.D. is written in the 
Kusana script ol the 2nd tentury A.D.” 

Dinfs Chandra Sircar 


The Vatsagulma Copper-plate Grant of King Vindhyasakti II 

In my note' on the Vatsagulma grant of the Vakauika king Vindhya- 
sakti, son of Sarvasena and grandson of Prnvarascna, 1 referred to a paper on 
the same grant read by Mr. Y. K. Deshpande before the Third Session of 
the Indian Hisroty Congress, Calcutta, 1939. That paper by Messrs. Y. K. 
Deshpande and D. B. Mahajan has now been published in the Proceedings 
of the Session, p. 449 ff., with plates. The text and translation of the re- 
cord as published by the authors do not appear to be convincing in all places. 
I am therefore inclined to publish mv own reading and translation, though 
the plates published in the Proceedings are not cpiite satisfactory for the 
purpose. 

In this connection, readers may be referred to my previous paper on the 
subject, wherein I have tried to prove: 

(i) that Pravarasena, grandfather of the king who issued the Vat.sa- 
gulma grant, should be identified with Pravarasena 1 (son of 
Vindhyasakti I, founder of the Vakataka dynasty); 

9 IHQ,, XV, p, 636; op at., p. 228. It must be noted that 
Brahmanic names ending in Urm^p, arc also not found in early inscriptions and in the 
older sections of the epics. Stray Brahmana names with sarman and Ksatriya names 
with varman in early Indian literature again would not prove cither tlie popularity of 
such names or the existence of Varman dynasties. 

10 For some early Varman kings of South India, .sec Sircar, op. cit., p. 390 ff. 

11 E./., XXI, p. 1 ff. 

i /HQ„ XVI, p. 182 ff, 
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(2) that Vindhyasakti II who issued the chatter was the great-grand- 

son of Vindhyasakti I; and 

(3) that Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti II either ruled side hy side with 

the kings of the main line represented by Riidrasena I or they 
both ruled over the Vakataka kingdom between Pravarasena I 
and Riidrasena I. 

With reference to the third point, it was remarked/ “Of course the Puranic 
tradition regarding the four sons of PravTra ( = Pravarasena 1 ) may indicate 
a division of the kingdom after Pravarasena 1 . But the tradition 
has not yet been corroborated . .Gautamlputra however docs not appear 
to have ruled. It is therefore tempting to suggest that Sarvavarman 
and Vindhyasakti 11 ruled the Vakataka kingdom after Pravara- 
sena 1 and before Riidrasena 1.” hurther consideration however suggests 
that the Puranic tradition may have some basis of truth. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that some of the provinces of the Vakataka king- 
dom were designated by the term rajya/' This fact may indicate that the 
kingdom was previously divided into several rajyas. It may also be noted 
that in the Riddhapur grant,' line 10, PrabhavatTgupta has been called 

which may be translated “mother 
of Damodarasena and Pravarasena (who are) illustrious (and are) 
Maharajas belonging to (the family of) the Vakatakas.” The non- 
mcntion of PrabhavatT’s other son, Yuvaraja Divakarasena, ’ who might 
have died before the date of the Riddhapur grant, appears to suggest that 
both Damodarasena and Pravarasena II were living at this time and were 
ruling in different parts of the Vakataka country as Maharajas. In otlier 
words, the passage cj noted from the Riddhapur grant may indicate tliat die 
kingdom of Riidrasena II had been divided between bis two sons, if this 
suggestion be accepted, the Puranic statement*’ that the four sons of Pravira 
( = Pravarasena I) became kings may not be altogether baseless. 


2 Loc. cii., p. 186. 

3 Bhojakato-rajya in the Chamnak giant, line 18, CII, III, p. 237; Aiainmi- 
riijya in the Dudia giant, line 13, El , III, p. 261. I am indebted for the suggestion 
to Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 

4 IPASB., N.S., XX, p. 58. 5 CL the Poona grant, EL, XV, p. 41. 
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As regards my remarks' about the draft of the genealogical portion of 
the Vakamka grants," I now find that it resembles the draft of the Gupta 
records.” Cf. 

Gupta:— 

g?i:— gw:— wwr... 
Vakataka-.—V^tr^mi ?I?r: (=7l5rWJ ) - WlWWlgWW gwW — 

The similarity of the position of Saniudragupta to that of Rudrasena I in 
the drafts is noticeable. 


TEXT'” 

I. ST plate 

1 WfWg^tn WT^*ffTTTWEir[T]fw^W[r]Hh:^-^r 5 t^W-:?^[frl] ■ 

», wrg^-w 5 i:#«r-wrf 3 r 5 iEW 5 nw[:*] %- 

\ fKijraw:’’ * ‘ “* -g?Rw u[ =:■] itiwew 

V gWEW WT^[t]TIW55T 

'A 5 iw(?«KT!n’[q] 

2ND PLATL: IS'l SIDE 

2'" 

^ wt^iww^'T-iswT^ wmwT? g 3i[*f]-w-wT.r wi5wi[5ww=!=-fg>i-]#i-f?r- 

'i gwi wiftrtris?T [i='^] 3 in%ff 

^tig# ^i5-ww-^R!j% [^]%- 

7 IHQ.. XVI, p. 185. 8 Cll , ill, p. 245. 9 Ihid., p. 53 

10 From the photo-printi* published in the Proccedtngs of the Indtan History 
Congress, Calcutta, 

1 1 In the left margin in the level of line 1 . 

12 In the left margin in the level of line 3 

13 Other Vakataka records lead 14 Better read 

15 Read 16 From here the rest of the record is in Prakrit. 

17 g* has been engraved on the aksara gri* which was originally engraved. 

18 In the left margin a little above the level of line 8. 

19 R«ad ; cf- '?ITfT^T I : other Vakauka records, looks 

like on the plate. 
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s. ® “-srr^ 5515 %% ® ^ gnfvrs^fJrR;-^- 

2ND PLATE: 2ND SIDE 

1 1 I I I 

1 ®^ I I I 

I I t'3iMif^-^rnt?if?T ftg- 

IV %Rr »Tr5P=^w-^’Tt^ =ErT?^ftr ^ffir^-sET’it^Rr %%- 

f<T I 'Tiff fSk^Rr 

3 RD PLATE: 1 ST SIDE 

3« 

1 ^ TTr%FT%% I 1 1 

fftriiiF^fTrf^ tr^inii sTTJ^iiirTir ttiitt fti[f jn^ij \ ]tt 

1« %3T I [M'liff-TRr^Ti^ ?T% ‘^55|w-TiTTTi-iTwrcT[i] 'rR:frl ffn- 

3 ® tttt[i*] n3f«rT 1 ^-5ifT!T-[?.]'?TTr-^5T'B 1 ^fffTTtijt- 

’^t[w]- 


3 RD PLATE : 2 ND SIDE 

31 3T-g«K-^#T;-niff%®® I ^r-TR^rr-jit-wf^f 

I I 3i-»T^->;'TT%« I 9i-^r-=%r^-l%- 

I I I tt-Mr I I TT-fS’RTRr 1 

3 V IJ-W-TTfr^W 1 ^ri5f-^r5I''TftfR-'Tftff?1!g' [ 1 #] S'Tft-fe- 

I ?rT?r«3T frfPTTfrT!j 'T^fT'? 


20 f?^ looks like % on the plate. 21 f^ looks like on the plate. 

22 These half-stops are sometimes siipcrflvious. They look more or less like 
crescents generally put just below the level of the line. 

23 Locative terminations appear to have been used in these cases for dative. 

24 Traces of an erased f sign are noticed above 

25 In the left margin in the level of line i8. 

26 Posvsibly was intended. 


t.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 


*5 
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4™ PLATE 

4” 

[1*] [w]3^W[ftF] (0 

ftrw I I srTTf^f? I ?T'^^ 3 '- 

sR^arr^ [ *] ‘ ts’t 

^8. VL[l=i=] ?t-gfTWf?!r“'' [ #] oftfeafW ^Ttgsi' 

>0 spjpr*" ffir n 11 I A four-pccallcd lotus symbol] II 

TRANSLATION 

Sucre sj». 

Lma /'5. From vaisagI'i ma,'^ by orilcrn ol tlic illustrious vindhyasAkii; the 
Dharma-nuihMja''-^ belonging to (the family of) the Vakiitakas; son of the 
Dharma-md>M]a, the illustrious .sarvasina; guntlson of the DhatmamahMp, 
the illustfious pravakasi.na. son of Hariti, beloi\ging to ilie VisnuvreUlha 
gotm, the Hmperor, performer of the Agniitomci, Apioryyama, Vajapeya, 
lyotistoma, Brhaspatisava, Sadyuikra anti four Asuamcdh(U\ 

Lmvs 57. (the officers) belonging to Us'*' anti einploy^^'tl in the offices (of all 
superintendents), the soldiers at our command, the spies''' and nobles under 


27 In the left margin a little below the level of line 28. 

28 ‘Possibly qi ti't^ended. 

29 The reading is not beyond doubt; but the expresMon seems to be the same 

as Sanskrit P- 3 

30 Read as in line 12. 

31 See Sircar, Successors 0^ the Satauahmas, Calcutta University, t 939 > 
pp, 188-89, 

32 Basim in the Akohi district, Berar. riie Vatsagulmakas (people of 
Vatsagulma) arc mentioned in Viitsyayanas’s Kamdiutra, V, 6, 35 and also in some 
other works. For Vakataka Devasena’s giant issued fitmi Vatsagulma, see NIA., 
1939, p. 236' ff., ibid,, 1940. 

33 See Sircar, op, ciK p. 171, note t. 

34 is a Pali word meaning “belonging to.’* 

35 See Sircar, op, ett,, p. 192. 
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orders (?), (assembled) in (the localities called) Akasap.ulra m the viciility of 
Bhakalakkhoppaka'^'' (and) on the northern road of Nandik.ita, slronlii be 
informed ; — 

Lines J-18 the half share (ol Akasapadra),'”’ (alotted to persons belonging to) the 
Atharvanika-carana in this village, is granted at the DlMrmasiJhWd as a grant 
not previously made, to last as long as die moon and sun endure, for our own 
victory and gain, for the increase of our longevity and strength, tor good 
wishes and blessings, for the sake of our welfare in this world aiul the next, 
(in the following order): — 

To Situ-arya of the Bhalandayana ^oira, Rudrarya of the Kapihjala goird, 
Bh.irtrdcvarya of the 5 ravistliayana gotrd, Desu-arya oi the Kausika gotrd, 
Visnvarya of the Kausika gotra, Vidhyarya of the Kausika gotra, Pitrarya of the 
Paippaladi gotra, Candrarya of the Bhalandayana go{ra, Jyesiharya of the 
Kausika gotra, by two patas'‘” (each), to Buddharya of the Bhrilandayana goira, 
Bhadrilarya of the Kausika gotra, .’sivarva of the Kausika gotre, Harinn-firya 
(Hiranyarya ) of the Kausika g(Hra- -to these Brahrnanas three — 3 — shares; to 
Revatyarya of the Kausika g(j(tra the fourth (of a) share. 

Lines We giant for this (land) exemptions which arc in accordance with 

customs'^” followed (in granting) villages to (Brrihmanas) versed in the four Vedas, 
(and) which have been approved of by former kings. 

Lines 20-2^ They are — no interference by the district police (?);'’‘ no digging out 
of salt and (other) moist substances; no benevolence'*^ in (the shape of) gold or 
corn to be paid (to the royal treasury); no flower and milk to' be taken (by the 
royal officers); *'* no cows and bullocks in succession;^* no (obligation regarding) 
the completion (of duty) in turn; no (obligation regarding the supply of) hide 
and charcoal; no entry for soldiers; no (obligation regarding supply of) cots, 


36 The expression seem to indicate more than' one locality. 

37 Identified with Nanded in the Nizam’s dominions. 

38 Cf. CIL, III, p. 131, text line 8. 

39 Possibly the same as patt or pataka of many Inscriptions. 

40 Cf. pp- 2’°- ^ 93 - 

41 /hid., p. 186. 

42 For prmaya, see Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, V, 2. 

43 Sircar, of, cit., pp. 192-93. 44 Ibid., pp. 186-87. 
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c{i)king pots and fuel no rent to be paid (to the king); no (obligation 

regarding) carrying (loads free of charge); with (the right of enjoying) hidden 
treasures and deposits, together with fields covered with ki4sa grass (?) (and) 
with big fields having elevated shades; (the grant) is exempted with all kinds of 
exemptions. 

Lines 24-28. Therefore, having accepted the words of the above charter as authori- 
tative, you should vdiscrvc them and prompt (others) to observe; you should 
exempt (the grant) and prompt (others) to exempt (it); whoever would cause 
tlisturbance (to the donees) (or) praise (that as) duty, him wc .shall restrain by 
punishment, if informed by these Brrdimnnas mentioned above. 

Lines 2tS’-jo The (legnal) year 37, the first fortnight of winter, the (fifth) day 5. 
Order from (the king’.s) own mouth (?). This charter is written by the 
Sendjhilt'" Visnii. 

Let there be siicce.ss. 

Dinf.s Chandra Sircar 


45 Ibid., p. 187. 

46 Literally “head of army**, “commander**, “general”; but the senSpatis of 
the Vakataka kings were generally Provincial Governors or High Commissioners. 
SenSpati Namidasa e.g., was pmbably Governor of the Arammi-rajya under 
Pravarasena II (Cf. Dudia grant, lines 13, 28-29), while Senapati Citravarman may 
have been the king*s High Commissioner for the Bhojakatarajya under the feudatory 
.Satrughnaraja or Kondaraja. 
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No record issued by the first three Kalacuri rulers of Tnpiiri has come 
to light so far, therefore the history of their reign is constructed mainly with 
the help of the records left by the later kings of the dynasty. References 
to Kokkala I’s achievements are made only by three inscriptions of the 
family. The first, namely the Bilhari Stone inscription of the Saiva ascetics 
of the Mattamayura sect states: “Having conquered the whole cartli he 
(Kokkala I) set up two unprecedented columns of his fame in the quarter 
of the pitcher-born (Agastya, = South) that well known Krsnaraja and in 
the quarter of Kuvera (North) Bhojadeva, a store of fortune.”' The second 
i.c. the Benares Copper plates of the Cedi Karnadeva, lays down “The hand 
of Kokkala (I) granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaja, the illus- 
trious Harsa, the lord of Citrakuta and king ^ankaragana.”“ Both these 
inscriptions were edited by Prof. Kielhorn who identified Krsnaraja or 
Vallabharaja with the Rastrakuta Krsna II (Akalavarsa c. 878 to 912 A.D.), 
Bhoja with the Pratihara Bhoja I, the Citrakuta Bhupala Harsa with the 
Candella Har.yi [c. 915-940 A.D.) and ^ahkaragana with his own son of that 
name. 

Late Mr. R. D. Bancrji while writing on the Kalacuris of Tripuri 
accepted'^ all identifications except the second, viz., that of Bhoja with Mihira 
Bhoja. His objection was that a prince who was a contemporary of Candella 
Harsa consequently a contemporary of the Pratihara Bhoja II and Mahipala, 
necessarily cannot defeat or assist their grand-father, Mihira Bhoja. There- 
fore he should be identified with the Pratihara Bhoja II. This view is also 
.supported by Dr. H. C. Ray'^ and Dr. R. S. Tripathi.*'^ They think that 
Kokkala I who was a petty upstart possibly could not have measured his 
sword against a mighty emperor like Mihira Bhoja (c. 836 to 885 A.D.). 

After a* critical study of the above mentioned two inscriptions in the 
light of the lately published Amoda plates of ' the Haihaya king PrthvTdeva I, 



11 v. 17, el, vol. i, p. 256. 

qrrfitr? Il v. 7, ibid., vol. II, p. 306. 

3 MASL, No. 23, p. 4. 

5 History of Kananja, p. 251. 


4 DHNL, vol. II, p. 754. 
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wherein it narrated that “That king (Kokkala I) erected the pillar of victory 
lifter having wrested the treasures, horses and elephants of the KarnnaU, 
Vahga, Gurjjara, Kohkana, Sakambharl kings and also of those born of the 
Tiiruska and Raghu families, Dr. D. C. Ganguli' has recently published 
an article on the ‘Early Cedis,’ in which by a scientific calculation based on 
the genealogies supplied by the Rastrakuta records^ he has proved that 
Kokkala I might have ascended the thrjnc before about 840 A.D. and was 
a mighty king whose campaign covered a vast area. According to him it is 
most unlikely that Kokkala I who was born some tunc before 816 A.D. was 
a contemporary of Bhoja 11 who flourished between A.D. 909 and 914. Thus 
he has established that it was the Pratihara Bhoja I whom Kokkala I granted 
freedom from fear and the illustnoiis Harsa was a Guhila prince not the 
Candclla Harsa who is said to have raised his Pratihara overlord to the 
throne of Kanaiij. 

But Dr. Ganguli has failed to notice one more decisive evidence in sup- 
port of the theory formerly established by Prof. Kiclhorn. It is furnished 
by the drama {mtika) ViddhasalihhanjikR^ by Rajasekhara, the poet laureate 
in the Pratihara court. The plot can be summarized as follows : —King 
Candravarma of Lata having no male issue sends his daughter Mrgahkavad 
in disguise of a son named Mrgafikavarma to the queen consort of Vidya- 
dhara Malla. The prime minister of the Vidyadhara king discovers the 
secret and allows love to grow between them. Afterwards they are married 
and Vidyiidhara Malla becomes king. 

This mtika was written to amuse Yuvarajadeva seated in the assembly 
because the author says in his prologue ‘I do not know today the orders of 
the assembly of Yuvarajadeva,’ Next he says ‘Therefore I suppose that the 
assembly of SrT Yuvarajadeva sanctions the representation of that (drama i.e, 
Viddhasdlibhanjika.y’'^ Formerly this Yuvarajadeva was identified with 
the Pratihara MahTpala because Rajasekhara has mentioned his father as his 

^ Trsrr ii v. 5, E/., voi. xix, p. 78. 

7 IHQ., vol XIII, pp. 482-87. 

8 EL, vol. IV, p. 256 and Ibid., vol. VII, p. 44. 

9 First edited by Vidyasagar next by Atrcya & Godbolc from Poona. 

10 "sr 30% i “ 

Viddhaiilihhanpka, pp. 5. 8. 
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patron, but reference to the head of the Karaciili’^ (Kalacuri) whom it calls 
a monarch, militates against it. It also proves that Yuvarajadeva was the 
Kalacuri Yuvarajadeva I, in whose court the drama was staged to celebrate 
his victory over a confederacy of southern kings led by some Vallabha.^^ 
The reference to ‘Karpuravarsa,'*^ which is nothing but a derivation from 
‘Keyuravarsa,’’ ‘ an epithet of king Yuvarajadeva I, clearly proves that the 
Yuvarajadeva referred to was the Kalacuri prince, the second son of 
Mugdhatuhga who came to power after his elder brother Balaharsa. 

In face of these evidences the question arises how Rajasekhara went to 
the Kalacuri court? But when a side glance is thrown on Bilhana who 
migrated from Kashmir and reached the Cfilukya court then, it appears 
most likely that occasionally Rajasekhara might have visited the Kalacuri 
court. Now if Bhoja is identified with Bhoja II then Yuvarajadeva I who 
was the qth in lineal descent from Kokkala I, certainly cannot be a contem- 
porary of either Mahendrapala or Mahipala. Consequently Rajasekhara 
could not have visited the court of any Kalacuri Yuvarajadeva. On the other 
hand if the ‘Srimdhih’ — which cannot be an adjective of Bhoja II whose 
icign was most uneventful — ‘Bhojadevah’ is taken to be the Mihira Bhoja 
then the solution of the above discrepancies can be illustrated by the follow- 


ing genealogical tables: — 


Praithard 

Kalacuri 

Bhoja 1 

1 

Kokkala 1 

1 

1 

Mahendrapala 

1 

I 

Mugdhatiinga 

Bhoja 11 

1 

Balaharsa 

1 

i 

Mahipala 

1 

Yuvarajadeva 


Thc history of the period, during which Bhoja I ruled, also brings to 
light that the Rastrakuta Krsna II displayed great courage and heroism 
against the roaring Gurjaras in a sanguinary war.'*' The Bagumra plates 

I bid., pp. 129-30. 

12 ^ ■ P' ’ 3 *- 

*3 I P- 128. 

14 EL, vol. I, p. 257. 

15 One collateral succession is common to both. i6 I/L, vol.XIII, p. 6o. 
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inform ns that Dhurva II alone "easily put to flight the very strong army of 
the Gurjaras that was eager (for the fray) and reinforced by his kinsman.”*^ 
According to Dr. TripathT'^ in all likelihood Dhurva II was assisted by his 
Manyakheta kinsman and overlord. In the above circumstances it is quite 
possible that Kokkala I, who was a near relation, cither might have helped 
the Rastrakutas in their Aryavarta campaign or mediated between the two 
contestants and thus delivered Bhoja I from fear. 

To these may be added Dr. Mazumdar’s identification’® of ‘Sankara- 
gana raja’ with the Kalacuri prince of the same name whose existence is 
proved by the Kalha grant.”® According to Keilhorn ‘the founder of this 
new branch of the Kalacuns... cannot be placed later than the beginning of 
the 9th century A.D.’ In my opinion that is the latest possible date of the 
commencement of the Kalha family. In all likelihood it began much earlier 
because the known date of the 13th king Sodhadeva is 1031 A.D. As 
iiahkaragana was the 3rd in lineal descent so his accession cannot be placed 
later than c. 840 A.D. 

The only controversial point left now is the ‘ 5 rl Harsa, Citrakuta- 
bhupala’, whom we can easily identify with the Guhila Harsa, who was not 
only a contemporary of Mihira Bhoja but won a few battles for him. This 
view is further supported by the silence of the Amoda plates about the 
Candcllas. On the contrary Citrakuta is often used as a synonym for the 
modern Chittor in literature and epigraphic records.^’ therefore the term 
‘$rl Harsa Citrakutabhupala’ cither taken as a whole or separately should 
, not disprove the above identification. 

Thus It is quite evident that Kokkala I who was a contemporary of the 
Kastrakiita Krsna II (878''9i2 A.D.) and the Pratihara Bhoja I (836-885), 
ruled between c, 840 and 885 A.D. 

Khushal Chandra Vatsalya Jain 


17 Ihid., val.Xll, pp. 184-9. Hktory of Kanduja, p. 2^3. 

19 JL., p. 53 fn. I, p. 8, fn. a. 20 £/., vol. VII, pp. 85-93. 

21 Vtvtdba Tirtha Kalfta p. 89, Prabandha Kosa p. 



The Sutrasamuccaya^ 

This work still remains a book of doubtful authorsliip, some attributing 
to Santidcva (yth century A.D.), the author of the noted works, Siksdsamnc- 
caya and Bodhicaryavatdra, others to Nagarjima, the famous exponent of 
the Madhyamika school of philosophy. Its Sanskrit original is lost but it is 
preserved in the Tibetan translation," in 26 sections, covering about 79 folios. 
It opens with the usual salutation to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and 
the invocation that the appearance of the Buddha in this world is an extremely 
rare event. Each and every statement that the author has made in this text 
has been corroborated by appropriate quotations from other works. The 
titles of works from which quotations appear in the text are as follows: — 


Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 




1 (?)■? 











q^(q'q-qac:-qQ;-5J^" I 



1 

-s Cs 

WI 

1 (0 


* Queries (?) indicate that the Sanskrit tides are restored by me. 

1 The Tibetan title is | 

^ Tanjur, MDO., vol. a, folios r65b-244a of the Snarthang edition. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 16 
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Sutrasamuccaya 


Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 


1 


1 (0 


»-T^^srT5T^^ 1 

g(5’^(q-£r0'3^«2JI-(^^-q I 

No 

?Tr»i?:^>n:r'3nTft:f5^ i 



w}-^^-q^q-J^-^-[^q-q-|l- 

cPnn^TgTjisiTsif^rs^^Jimr?:- 

c^q'q-(3^|=r|-q-q^,Yq^-qs^'' | 

1 

NO 


I 


a,q=i]^'q-5j-|^-?j^a;'(q^ | 


l:ai-£fi^-qi::-q(§;-5js^'' | 

Nr 

1 

NO 

1 

cqq-g^-5^5nj*qS-5?s(^ ] 


I^-cqc-^si]-qs>-^s^'q§:-5J^ | 

NO 


Q^qqj^-q-|"^'^-|l-as^-q^-q*^^' 


qa,'5j'< 1 


qq^'q-5ip?^-qa-3:i^" ] 


g5}‘q^qi-«^q5I-|^’§J^-<^^-q | 

NO 

.WrfinrfW. 

a^qq|^-q*^»T|^-qI=t|*|^-J*q^ | 


Q^qq]?]-q-3?J^-q^’^lC-5jQ;’|a;'5}^ | 




Siitrasamuccaya 
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Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 



irai*qa;-5}^' [ 




C^-q-^c:-5]’^^-qs.*a^|q]-qQ;- 




•j^q’'^q-J’q<q”i^-g3j-q | 

NO 

a?iTTr?:ftrTr 1 



^•aj^*^-^^-i:,q-i|-q-x.a]-i^- 

No 


I 

^'tf^»l^IIT?^|IT'Tr^filrtr i(0 



s^q-yc\gc-q(5-qs^-5-=r]3^-qa;-5isr ] 

NO N3 

1 CO 

q‘)'^'cilf^'0ai'q^^5:;q^-^q’qa;’q“^ | 


=r|^q'*aj-J^*(^^-qa'S!s( I 

NO 

i#i^Tfta^fRt,?r 1 



a^qcr|^*q-|-si-^tYqs.'gsr|^- 


q^-q^aj-q | 


q^^-q-q^-orq ] 

^r^TaiTft^^ 1 (0 



q(5;'qsf| 

W^ftOTig«5f?Rijri (?) 

fiS CN '<?N -n^Cn "N 

^•51!a^-|c*q(a> I 
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Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 

5iqp(5;-|c-qc^’aJ(^ | 

srr^RW’nf'Tft^ t ■ 

o^qqfl^I-q'^^i^-^C-q'^'q^" \ 




^:T|'qa,-q^Sl-q-^q-qa;-qif | 

NT 

31'--qT^»T%q'5ipr 1 

*\5I’q(^-S^'5'^ -q-l'q^^ • 


qS’sis' I 


a^q£7]^'q-agc::^-q^-(^^-q§^-qi^| 

No 


^•■^•qt=ri^-qa-5i'^'' | 

1 

f C-i'S^'cT^-q^'' I 

JT^T^’jrnpr 1 

^•q^^-cr|^=ri^q§-=ri§=Ti^-J-(q(^ | 



(aiC-'r|^'ST|^sr|^-q(^- 5 isf | 
q^qqi:fj-q*£Tl|c?^’!j'^qC'g=rj' 

NO 

jaj'Ci^'^^-qa;’Si*( I 
a^qjTj?i-q' *^q(q-g-|c:-q-^c;' 



^§qW 55 Tt 3 [^ 5 r I 


I 




an^tflJiraTr^r^ \ 



SUtrasamuccayd 


12C 


Tibetan titles 

Sanskrit titles 


1 (0 

g'si-sjpaj-qac-q'Q.-iy^' | 

So 

«5JTT=!|T?ST^ 1 



1 



T5t?If^3?^^fira5r t 

|'q-|y^Q;-5i^Q;-|'qi^-q5:^-q ] 


No 

1 (?) 


t (?) 


JTr7^j|5T'ilfr 1 (?) 

gC'iiq'^q^-i^qo^-^yE^-qaC'q | 

1 (?) 

3C-^q’^yi?]'«^qQ:-«-q- 




a^q=ri^-q’^C^-0^-qq-'r^i^-qsf ] 


^'^•qS' ^^•§yq'iq'a,l=ri-q^- 


I 

>-T5T5r5tT'?Tfn^cn^gsi?i,^ t 


Though this work appears to be a prototype of the Siksasamuccaya, it 
seems to be a composition of Nagarjima. In the Tibetan translation'^ its 
authorship is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and the title given is Sutrasamticcaya- 
mahayanaratnafarikatha.^ J^idging from its contents, we mean its highly 

3 P. Cordicr, Catalogne, pt. II, p. 323; MDO,, XXX, 29. 

NO 
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pliilosopliical discussions and occasional references to the doctrine of Sunyata, 
the presumption goes in favour of the authorship of Nagarjuna.'"' Our 
strongest ground for upholding this view is that in the Bodhicaryavatara^' 
Santideva in recommending the detailed study of the Sutrasamuccaya says: — 

gff: g^r: 1 

II 

\Siksdsamticcaya should be consulted again and again, wherein are detailed 
the rules of conduct. Sutrasamticcaya is a concise statement of the same but 
the second work of this name by Arya Nagarjuna should be studied with 
great care], 

Prajhakaramati, the commentator of the Bodhicaryavatara, explains that 
the word dviftya mentioned in tlie verse cited above refers to two texts, the 
fiiksdsami4ccaya and the Sutrasamuccaya of Nagarjuna. In other words, he 
ascribes the authorship of both the texts to Nagarjuna. There is no evidence 
to show that Nagarjuna was the author of Siksasamuccaya, Prof. Louis de 
la Vallcc Poussin says that the word dvitlya refers to Sutrasamuccaya, Tara- 
natha ascribes the three works Siksasamuccaya, Sutrasamuccaya and Bodhi- 
caryavatdra to Siintideva.^ The biography of Santideva which Mm. Prof. 
Haraprasad Sastri found in a Nepalese manuscript corroborates the state- 
ment of Taranacha. It also speaks of the three works of Santideva*^ but in 
the History of Buddhism by Bu-ston translated from Tibetan into English*’ 
by Dr. E. Obermillcr we find that Sutrasamuccaya is included in the list of 
both the teachers, Nagarjuna as well as Santideva. Bu-stoii mentions that 
Sutrasamuccaya of bantulcva is very abridged. 

From these evidences, it is clear that there were two texts of Sutra- 
samuccaya— one by Santideva and the other by Nagarjuna, and that San tideva 
regarded the work of Nagarjuna as of great importance .ind recommended its 
more careful study than that of his own. 

Anukulchandra Banerjee 

5 Cf. Tib. text, sections 25 ff. 6 Bodhicaryavatara, V, io5f. 

7 Schiefner, Geschichu des Buddhtsmus, pp. 162 ff.; cf. also C. Bcndall, 
Stkshamuccaya, Introd., pp. iv, ff. 

8 Ind. Ant, 1913, pp, 49-52. 9 Pt. II, pp. 125, 163, 



The Fourth Session of the Indian History Congress, Lahore, 1940 


The fourth Session of the Congress was held at the histone city of 
Lahore on the i6th, 17th and i8th December, 1940. A large number of 
delegates representing almost all Indian Universities and several learned 
bodies, as well as the Archaeological Departments of the Government of 
India and the Indian States, attended the Session. Most of the delegates 
were accommodated in the University premises up till the morning of the 
1 8th December; but those who had to stay on for the proposed excursion had 
to make their own arrangements. 

On Monday, the i6th December, at 10-30 A.M., the Session of the 
Indian History Congress was opened by the Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai. 
Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar of Madras was elected the 
General President of the Session. After the learned address delivered by the 
President, the proceedings of the Calcutta Session were formally presented 
to the Congress by Prof. H. C. Raychaudhun of the Calcutta University. 
The sectional meetings then commenced with the undermentioned scholars 
in the chair: 

Section I (Archaeology) — Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Hyderabad State. 

Section II (Early India) — Dr. R. K. Mukcrji, Professor of History, 
Lucknow University. 

Section III (Medieval India) — Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Northern 
Circle, Agra. 

Section IV (Mughal India) — Prof. M. Habib, Aligarh University. 

Section. V (Modern India) — Dr. S. N. Sen, Keeper of Records, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi. 

Section VI (Sikh History) — Sir Jogindar Singh. 

The addresses delivered by the sectional presidents were all learned and 
interesting. Mr. Yazdani’s address was divided into two parts, the first 
part making a vigorous defence of the Archaeological Department of the 
India Government against the criticisms of Sir Leonard Woolley, and the 
second describing the achievements of the Archaeological Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. The delegates present 
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appreciated the learned addresses, but they were disappointed in not having 
a general review of the year’s contributions to their respective spheres. 

About eighty papers were contributed to the different sections of the 
Congress; but a large number of them had to be taken as read, as the 
writers did not attend the Session. The local Reception Committee prepared 
and printed a list of the papers, received before the beginning of December, 
for the use of the delegates. This was however against Resolution No. 6 
passed by the Calcutta Session of the Congress (vide Proceedings of the 
Third Session, p. xxiv) and was considered inconvenient by those 

who wanted to take part in the discussions. From a mere list of the titles of 
papers one could hardly know whether any paper contained any original 
contribution, or whether one’s own views were going to be criticised. This 
inconvenience was specially felt when die different sections held their 
meetings at the same time and at places apart. To avoid such difficulties, 
the sectional meetings could be held one after another or at least in conti- 
guous rooms and the summaries of at least the more important papers 
should have been published for the use of the delegates. 

In Section I (Archaeology), interesting papers were read by Messers. J. 
N. Banerjce, P. Acharya and Jagannath, and lively discussions followed on 
the papers “Many-headed, many-limbed gods’ ’ by Dr. C. L. Fabri and 
“Mithuna on some early Indian coins” by Mr. R. C. Kar. In the paper 
entitled “Some Early Rajasasanas”, it was suggested that some of the Nasik 
cave inscriptions were copies of genuine royal charters of the Ksaharata and 
Satavahana rulers, and that, during the process of copying, some of them 
were distorted and in a few cases more than one charter w’cre presented as 
a single record. 

In Section II (Early India), Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Mr. Gulsan Rai, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Mr. S. Banerji, Dr. M. Rama Rao, Mr. K. R. Chatterji, 
Mr. G. S. Das and Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya read interesting papers. 
In his learned paper, Prof. Mirashi supported the suggestions (cf. IHQ., 
XVI, p. 182 ff.) that Pravarasena of the Vatsagulma grant is to be identi- 
fied with Pravarasena I Vakataka and that Vindhyasakti (II) of the record 
should be taken as the great-grandson of Vindhyasakti (I), founder of the 
Vakataka dynasty. He also suggested the emendations and 
II) respectively for the conjectural readings and 

in the Ajanta inscription which he ascribed to the Vatsagulma branch of the 
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Vakataka dynasty. Of outstanding interest was Prof. Altckar’s announce- 
ment regarding the discovery of a grant of Visnugupta, suggested to be a 
Later Gupta king of that name. The date portion of the record reads 
1 Ac the President’s suggestion, the learned professor 
agreed to write a paper on this record for the proceedings of the session. 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup’s paper was on a passage mentioning a Vikramaditya 
of the 7th century A.D., belonging to the Malwa region. He was inclined 
to emend the text and to identify the king with Yasodharma of Mandasor 
(second quarter of the sixth century A.D.), on the ground that there could 
have been no paramount sovereign in Malwa during the life time of Harsa- 
vardhana (606-47 A.D.). Dr. R. C. Majumdar however pointed out that 
there was no evidence to prove the inclusion of Malwa within the empire of 
Harsa and to establish that Yasodharman ever assumed the title of Vikra- 
niaditya. Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri considered unnecessary emendation of 
texts as unscientific; he also pointed out that the title Vikramaditya was 
assumed not only by paramount sovereigns but sometimes also by feuda- 
tories like the Banas, and that there is no improbability in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in Malwa at the time of Harsa. 

The business of Sections III (Medieval India), IV (Mughal India), V 
(Modern India) and VI (Sikh History) was also successfully conducted by 
the learned presidents, and many papers were read in those sections. There 
was a number of important papers written by scholars representing the local 
institutions. Among the notable papers there were those of Prof. H. K. 
Sherwani, Pandit B. N. Reu, Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, Mr. S. N. Banerjec, 
Mr. S. Bhattacharya, Mr. N. C. Sinha and others. In the Modern India 
Section, Mr. S. N. Banerjec ably conducted the President’s business for some 
time, when Dr, S. N. Sen, the Sectional President, was absent. 

The concluding meeting of the Session was held in the Senate Room 
(Hailey Hall) on Wednesday, the i8di December, at 2 p.m. The resolution 
regarding that election of office-bearers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee was moved from the Chair and passed. This course disappointed 
some of the delegates who expected that the Committee members and 
office-bearers would be elected by delegates who attended at least three 
sessions of the Congress and that those members and office-bearers who had 
already served for three annual terms should not be elected for the next three 
terms, 
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After the election of the office-bearers, Prof. H. K. Shcrwani invited 
the Indian History Congress on behalf of the Osmania University to hold 
it^ next Session at the capital of His Exalted Highnesis the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The invitation was accepted with thanks. Thanks to the local 
Avorkers and the Reception Committee — ^whose ungrudging labour was res- 
ponsible for the success of the Session — were then offered by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar and Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, and the Fourth Session of the 
Congress closed with the concluding speech of the President. 

A notable feature of the Session was a Histonrcal Exhibition arranged 
in the Mayo School of Arcs. It was opened by the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
of the Lahore High Court. The paintings of the Junior Roerich and some 
rare MSS were the cliief exhibits of attraction. 

The Numismatic Society of India held its annual meeting at Lahore 
(at the University Chemistry Lecture Theatre) along with the Session of the 
Indian History Congress on the 17th and i8th December. On the first day, 
the learned address of the President of the Society was read in the meeting. 

A varied programme of entertainment arranged by the Reception 
Committee consisted of a garden party given by the Punjab University 
Historical Society on the University lawn; Indian concert in the University 
Hall organised by the University Music Department; evening party in the 
Meynard Hall given by the Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Skrine, the Resident, who 
showed a coloured film entitled “This India”, which was much enjoyed by 
the delegates; tea at the Lahore Fort given by the organisers of the Session; 
dinner given by the Reception Committee in the Montgomery Hall, 
Lawrence Gardens, at which His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab was 
present; and lunch given by the organisers of the Session at the Standard 
Restaurant, the Mall. One of the notable functions was a garden party in 
the Government House where His Excellency honoured the delegates by his 
(iresence. Local excursions to Shalimur Bag, Lahore Fort and Shah Dara 
were enjoyed by the delegates. Those who were willing to visit Hurappa 
and Taxila had to make arrangements for themselves. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE by Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar, m.a., (Hony.) ph.d., f.r.a.s.b., etc., etc. 

Thi.s is a collection of six lectures delivered by Dr. Bhandarkar at the 
University of Madras. The lectures belong to the series called “Sir William 
Meyer Lectures”. In these lectures Dr. Bhandarkar discusses various prob- 
lems of ancient Indian culture particularly of the Vedic period. The prob- 
lems are well defined and the treatment is as comprehensive as possible 
within the limited scope. 

Dr. Bhandarkar first of all deals with the problem of the Arya, Dasa 
and Sudra. He next determines the special character of the Aryan culture, 
and then deals with the question of Aryanisation of India at length. Last 
of all the questions of Bralimanisation and Indianisarion have also 
been treated at some length. Arya, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, is a racial 
term. The Dasas or Dasyus were originally the Dahae of the Caspienne 
steppes, some of whom seem to have embraced the Aryan religion. But Dr. 
Bhandarkar also points out that in course of time the word Dasa had lost 
its ethnological significance and denoted any foreigners who did not con- 
form to the Aryan practices. The word Sudra was a tribal name even up 
to the time of Patanjali. So far as the special character of the Aryan culture 
IS concerned, Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the most important 
characteristic was varnasrama, although varm meant only class in the early 
period. In regard to the place of the Upanisadic philosophy and Vcdic 
sacerdotalism in the Aryan culture he is of opinion that “if the former 
appealed to the microscopic minority, the latter must surely have appealed 
to the macrocosmic majority, of the foreigners and barbarians witli whom 
the Aryans came into contact in India” (p. 25). 

In Lectures III and IV Dr. Bhandarkar deals with the problem of 
Aryanisation of India. He believes that there was an Asura civilisation 
specially confined to Eastern India which the Aryans supplanted after con- 
quering the Asuftis. He has quoted a number of verses from the Vedic 
texts in which this Asura defeat is indicated. He also believes with many 
other scholars that the Atharvaveda is a repository of non- Ary an culture 
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which consists of two elements: Asura and Chaldaean. But he says “How 
many of them were Chaldaean and how many non-Aryan it is difficult to 
say.” He also deals with the problems of the Vratyas a^d Vrsalas and is 
of opinion that they represented the non-Aryan element. He believes that 
the Vratya cult developed into Saivism and that it was first introduced in 
the Indus Valley by the Magadhas, emigrants from Sakadvlpa who later on 
went over to the country subsequently known as Magadha. Dr. Bhandar- 
kar next deals with the question of Brahmanisation of the Indian society 
and points out that conversion was known in Brahmanism in ancient times. 
The last lecture deals with the problem of Indianisation of foreign cultures. 

It must be admitted that the lectures arc well planned and that Dr. 
Bhandarkar deals with the problems with his usual care and thoroughness. 
Thought-provoking suggestions have been frequently made. But as we are 
generally used to accept suggestions as ckablished facts wc wish some of the 
suggestions had not been made at all. In regard to the Vedic period so 
many uncritical theories have been put forward bv European and Indian 
scholars that all serious scholars should refrain from adding to the number 
of such theories already current. Identifications of Pani with Parnian, Dasa 
with Dahae, Parsu with Persian etc. are not accepted by many Vedic 
scholars. Prof. Bhandarkar’s identification of Kesin with Kassu or Kassites 
is equally unacceptable. So far as the Chaldaean element in the 
Atharvaveda is concerned, Tilak’s theory is based on certain similarities in 
the names of divinities. But nothing has been proved by him. To believe 
that Saivism was originally a Vratya cult and that Magadha was colonised by 
Magi emigrants is to believe in old superstitions. 

Although Dr. Bhandarkar has introduced in his lectures a number of 
theories that have been either discarded or proved untenable, still his lectures 
are useful for the new materials collected by him and for the freshness in 
the discussion. 


P. C. Bagchi 
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SOURCES OF KARNATAKA HISTORY, vol. I, by S. Srikantha 
Sastri, m.a,; published by the University of Mysore, 1540; pages 
xlvii + 238. , ' ' 

In the book under review, the learned author has collected and arranged 
in an approximately chronological order passages relating to the history of 
the Karnata region from inscriptions and works in Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, 
Sanskrit and Marathi. There arc also a few passages from translations of 
works in Greek (the Periflus, Ptolemy’s Geography, the farce in the 
Oxyrhhyncus Papyri, no. 4137)* Chinese (Yuan Chwang’s Si-yii-ki) and 
Persian (Tabari). The extracts in the volume under notice refer to the 
Satakarnis and Kadambas of Kuntala, the Calukyas of Badami and Kalyam,; 
the Rastrakutas of Malkhcd, the Kalacuryas of Kalyani and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. The author proposes to deal with the sources of the history of 
the Hoysalas and the kings of Vijayanagara in a separate volume. His short 
introduction deals with such interesting topics relating to Karnataka as it^ 
geography, political history, arts and literature, religious, social and econo- 
mic conditions and Karnataka culture. The volume contains no less than 
twenty genealogical tables. 

- Mr. Srikantha Sastn has worked hard in compiling this book, and his 
plan is praiseworthy. Such source books will be welcomed by the 
students of history. The work under notice however suffers from some 
defects which, we are afraid, would hamper its usefulness considerably. 
Firstly, the author has omitted a large number of important records 
such as (i) the Halsi grant of Kakusthavarman, the only early Kadamba 
inscription bearing a year of some era; (2) Harivarman’s Sangoli grant dated 
in 526 A.D. or 545 A.D.; (3) Devavarman’s Devagiri grant referring to 
Krsnavarman I as a performer of Asvamedha; (4) any inscription (Radham 
pur, Sanjan or any other) of mighty Rastrakuta kings like Govinda III and 
Amoghavarsa I; and so forth. Secondly, a large number of mistakes and 
misprints (in some cases old readings which have later been given up by 
scholars) has crept in the extracts quoted from inscriptions and also in the 
author’s notes, and students would necessarily hesitate to rely on the book 
under review. ‘Satahanihara’ (p, ix) for ‘Satahanirattha or Satavahanihara’ ; 
“SrTvallabha, son of Indraraja” (p. xv) for “SrTvallabha, son of Krsna”; **in 
the year 102” (p. ii) for “in the year 12“; (p. 41) for 1%^- 

(p- ^6) for Malapalidevo; M 
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(p. 40) for ^ =^ft (p- 41) foi ^ 

W^*\ *TTWT^ (p. 41) for mwrirr etc., are only a few of the numerous 
instances. Thirdly there are many statements in the author’s introduction 
and notes which appear to be opposed to evidence. According to the author 
Krsnavarman II performed an Asvamedha (p. ix) and was defeated by Ravi- 
varman (p. x). The suggestions are not justifiable. Cf. Sircar, Successors 
of the Sdtavahanas, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 2,72, 299^. The author refers to the 
Koramahga (? Davangere) grant as recording gifts of land “in Vetikata” 
(p. 24). The lands were actually granted at Koramahga, AsandT and 
Vetikauta (Sircar, op. at. p. 403). The Halmidi (Palmidi) inscription 
(pp. 20-21) appears to belong to the Bhatari rather than to the Kadamba 
family, and Mrgesn of this record may be a Bhatan wlio possibly figures in 
the Halsi grant of Harivarman (Sircar, op. cH,, p. 276). There arc many 
other points like the above in different parts of the book, on which wc can- 
not agree with the author. 

In spite of such defects the book under review may be recommended to 
all students of South Indian history for the vast wealth of materials collected 
by Mr. Sastri. Wc earnestly hope that the learned author will try to avoid 
such mistakes in the second volume of his book and in the second edition 
of the work under notice. 

Dinhs Chandra Sircar 


WARREN HASTINGS AND OUDH by C. Collin Davies, M.A., 
PH.D. Oxford University Press. London 1939. 

This is a monograph on Warren Hastings’ relations with Oudh and 
is based on original manuscript sources at the India Office Library and the 
Birtish Museum. The book “opens with a discussion of Hastings’ diplo- 
matic inheritance and then proceeds to describe his efforts at strengthening 
by means of a subsidiary alliance the British connection with the important 
buffer state of Oudh’’. This involves consideration of such controversial 
transactions as the Rohilla War, the episode of Chait Singh, and the spolia- 
tion of the Begums of Oudh. The author has bestowed a great deal of 
care and labour on the book and has brought to light much valuable mate- 
rial. He has made an important contribution to the study of the period 
and every student of British Indian history should be grateful to him. 
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Warren Hastings’ foreign policy, particularly Ins dealings with Oudh 
and the adjoining States, has evoked severe criticism on the one hand and 
unstinted praise on the other. Critics in the past have often been misin- 
formed and the violence of their language has defeated its own purpose. In 
the present day the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction and the 
tendency now is to shower offerings at his shrine. One can be an admircr 
of Hastings without upholding every action of his. For there was much in 
his actions that cannot be justified. It is precisely in this respect that Dr. 
Davies has belied our expectations to some extent. His defence of the 
Rohilla War is not convincing. Was there really any justification for an 
attack on a people whto had given no cause of quarrel to the British? 

As regards Chair Singli, Dr. Davies is at pains to prove that he was 
an ordinary zemindar. But no ordinary zemindar possessed the right of 
minting coins, which was the exclusive privilege of the Emperor or the 
independent Nawabs, Even assuming that the East India Company had 
a perfect right to impose additional revenue in times of war, was it proper 
to levy 5 lakhs per annum over and above 2 ?. lakhs that were ordinarily 
payable? And what is one to say about Hastings’ conduct in receiving a 
bribe of 2 lakhs (it was offered as a bribe and Hastings knew it, though he 
paid It into the Treasury later on) and then reiterating a demand for 5 
lakhs? To crown all came the fine of 50 lakhs imposed for non-payment 
of the demand. The fact is that Hastings' personal animosity towards 
Chait Singh made lum behave outrageously towards the Raja and drove him 
to rebellion. After the Raja’s flight, he raised the revenue demands on 
Benares from 22 lakhs to 40 lakhs per annum. It was not Mir Qasim 
alone who was guilty of ruining a fair province by exorbitant increase in 
the revenues. 

With regard to the Begums of Oudh, Dr. Davies is in some difficulties 
in defending Hastings’ actions, in view of the guarantee given by the 
British to the Bahu Begum in 1775. So he condemns the guarantee itself 
and states that it was “a fundamental error” to have given that guarantee 
for ‘‘it pledged the Company to protect her against the future demands of 
her lawful sovereign.” It is immaterial to discuss whether the guarantee 
should have been given or not; we have merely to consider Hastings’ con- 
duct, who in utter violation of tlie solemn pledge given by the Company 
was instrumental in plundering the treasures and resuming the jagirs of the 
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Begtims. Dr* Davies says that Hastings was convinced o£ the Begums* 
treachery during Chait Singh’s rebellion. The evidence for this statement 
is extremely meagre and not at all reliable. The author says “If however it 
were ‘possible to disprove the complicity of the Begums in the insurrection 
of 1781, then Hastings’ conduct would Be open to blame”. It is a funda- 
mental principle of English law that a negative cannot be proved; the onus 
is on the party who makes a positive statement. Far better evidence must 
be adduced before the guilt of the Begums will be proved. Dr. Davies 
however thinks that Hastings should not have taken the active part that he 
did in this matter. 

“To cancel the guarantee and leave the Nawab to his own devices was 
one thing, to spur him on and assist him in measures of coercion was an 
ciuirely different matter. It is here that Hastings and Middleton lose caste.” 

He roundly condemns the methods that were employed to extort the 
treasure from the eunuchs. 

Hastings undoubtedly was a unique personality. At a time when the 
British were beset with many dangers and were losing a colony in one part 
of the world, he, with courage, steadiness and foresight and in the face of 
innumerable difficulties, was building an empire in another part of the 
globe. As an adniinistrator too, he was able and far-sighted in many res- 
pects. But he had Tiis faults, and faults of such a glaring nature that they 
cannot be dismissed as mere blots on a great man. 

To say all this is nqt to disparage Dr. Davies, who has written an 
excellent book on the foreign policy of Warren Hastings. 


S. K. Dutt 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, voh v, pt. I 

P. K. Code. — Date oj the Vismbhakttkalpalata of Punisottamn —Before 
A.D. 

K. N. Rangaswami AiYANCAR.—Rajadharma, The paper, dealing with the 
scope and contents of the literature on Dharnia that has influenced the 
social and political life of the Hindus (published previously in the 
Journal), has been supplemented in this issue with Notes. 

The following serial publications appear in this issue: 

Jtvanandanam of Anandaraya Makhin (Edited). 

Sdmavedasarnhita with Commentaries of Mddhava and Bharatasvdmin 
(Edited). 

Sangitaratnakara with Commentaries of Catura Kallinatha and Sirnha^ 
bhapdla (Edited). 

Nydyakusumdn'jali of Udayandedrya (Translated into English). 
Pdncardtraraksd of V cddntadesika (Edited). 

Avyaktopanisad (Translated into English). 

AsvaldyanagihyasHtra with Devasvamibhdsya 
Alambanaparlksd (Translated into English with CA^ifeii^s ‘ from Vinlta- 
deva’s Commentary). 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXI, pts. MI 

A. N. Upadhye. — Paisdcl Language and Literature. In the absence of any 
ancient PaisacI text, the conclusions regarding the linguistic traits of this 
Prakrit dialect have been arrived at from the description of PaisacI given 
in various Prakrit grammars. The original home of PaisacI might have 
been the north-west of India. But the dialect in the mouths of an 
itinerant tribe’ spread far and wide and became, as Rajasekhara testifies 
in the 9th century of the Christian era, popular near the Vindhayas. As 
regards literary works in PaisacI, the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya survives 
only in its Sanskrit versions. In later times, Jain scholars like Hema- 
candra gave some impetus to the dying language. 

MARCH, 1941 jg 
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R. C. Hazra.—T/?^ Ufafuranas. The age of Upapuranas begins 
approximately from the Gupta period and the date of the definite forma- 
tion of the group of eighteen Upapuranas as mentioned in the Kurma- 
furana is placed approximately between 650 and 800 A.D. As to the 
origin of this class of works, it is supposed that it was the Smarta 
adherents to the popular system of religion such as Pancaratras, Pasu- 
patas etc. who took up the Puranas for establishing the Varnasrama- 
dharma and the authority of the Vedas among the people and increased 
the number of the already existing Puranas by the fresh addition of 
Puranic works — Upapuranas. 

G. V. Devasthali. — On the Probable Date of Jaimini and His Sutras. 
Arguments have been put forward to show that the Buddhistic doc- 
trines were not alluded to in the Mtmarnsasutra, nor was its author 
Jaimini familiar with Yaska\s Nirukta. Hence Jaimini ’s Mlmarnsa- 
sutra cannot be later than 500 B.C. 

A. M. Ghatage. — Concord in Prakrit Syntax. 

H. C. Seth. — Identification of Udayana of Kausamht with Udayin of 
Magadha. The writer of the article tries to show that Udayana of 
KausambT occupied the throne of the Magadhan kingdom after 
Darsaka, the son and successor of Ajatasatru. Thus Udayin of the 
Puranas, Udayabhada of the Dtpavarnsa and Mahdvarnsa are identical 
with Udayana ot the well-known literary traditions. 

H. G. Narahari. — The Samddhilaksana and the Bhagavad-glta. The 
Samadhilaksana forming a part of the Sutasarnhitd of the Skanda- 
purdna is indebted to the Bhagavad-gttd for its contents. Like Bhagavan 
of the GTta, Isvara here imparts lessons on the yogic Samadhi that 
brings the highest bliss to mankind. Many verses are obviously imita- 
tions of the statements contained in the Gttd. 


SuBHADRA Jha. — Maithili Equivalents to Vernacular Words found in 
Sarvdnanda* s Commentary on Amarakosa. 

Anant P. Karmarkar and Further Light on the Mohenjo-daro 
Riddle, Relying on the assertions that the inscriptions of Mohenjo-daro 
refer to the country of the Minas and mention the name of the god 
An (Rudra-Siva), the writer of the paper attempts to give an idea of 
the Mina country and her people, and the characteristics of the god 
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An from the descriptions and references contained in the Vedic and 
Puranic litertaure. 

P. K. Code. — The Dates of Narayana Dlksita and other Commentators of 
the Vdsavadatta of Subandhu. A number of Coniincntaries on 
Subandhu’s Vdsavadatta has been mentioned and, in many cases, their 
dates discussed. Narayana’s Commentary which is available in nianus^ 
cript, has been described and assigned to a date between 1250 and 
1550 A.C. 

Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras, vol. v, pt. 1 

K. Ramakrishnayya. — Telugu Literature outside the Telugu Country, 

C. Achyuta Menon. — Ancient Kerala, The importance of the culture, 
tradition, folklore, archicology and literature of ancient Kerala has been 
discussed. 

T. R. Chintamani. — The Vyavahdrasiromani, a short 

treatise on judicial law, has been edited here. The importance of the 
work lies in the fact that its author Narayana was a pupil of Vijhancs- 
vara, the author of the famous Mitdksard composed in the latter part 
of the nth century A.C. 

S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar. — Arabic and Persian Words in the 
Tamil Language, 

S, S. SuRYANARAYANA Sastri.-— . Chapters 26-32 of this Advaita 
manual have been edited in this instalment. 

Annals of the 8ri-Yenkates\ara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 

vol. I, i)t. iv 

P. K. Code. — Bernier and Kavlndracarya Sarasvati at the Mughal Court, 
An eminently learned scholar of the 17th century, Kavlndracarya 
received recognition and patronage at the hands of Shah Jahan, Data 
Shikoh, and Danishmand Khan of Delhi. The Khan was also a patron 
of the French traveller Bernier. This paper gives a connected account of 
Kavlndra’s life as ascertained from the Kavindracandrodaya, a contem- 
porary work, and a letter written by Bernier. 

K. C. Varadachari. — The Psycho-physiology of the Minor Upanisads. The 
descriptions and functions of the Nd^s and Cakras forming psycho- 
physiological structures have been dealt with here on the basis of the 
data found mainly in the minor Upanifids. 
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P. S. Naidu. — A Functional Classification of some Bharata-Natya Poses. 
Types of Karanas or poses mentioned in Bharata’s N^yasastra have 
been explained. Some of them are simply meant for the pleasure of the 
eye, others indicate objects, ideas and emotions expressed through some 
peculiar movements, or signify extraordinary methods of transit,: e.g. 
ascent to and descent from the heaven in Vimaiias. 

C. V. Sankara Rao. — Ramanuja* s Philosophy of Thought and Action. The 
essentials of Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita system of philosophy have been 
touched, and their principal differences with Sankara’s Advaita doctrines 
pointed out. 

K. C. Varadachaki. — Sri Vedanta Desika on the Pracchanna Bauddha 
School. The doctrine of Maya which is regarded here as a Buddhistic 
conception in disguise has been refuted by Vedanta Desika in the nth 
chapter of his Paramatahhanga which was written in the early iz|th 
century in support of the Visistadvaita school of Vedanta. The present 
paper is an English translation of the said chapter. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi. — Caksuslya: An Ancient Work on Arthasdstra. 
The Cdksuftya is a small treatise in the Sutra form dealing with sixty- 
seven items of statecraft relating to the duties of a sovereign and his 
officers, A comparison of the items suggests that many of them have 
been elaborated by Kautilya and .some of the opinions cjuoced by him 
under Manavas arc found in this work. 

Calcutta Review, vol. 76, no. 3, September, 1940 

Anil Bar an Roy. — Advaita of the gJtd. 

N. N. Choudhury SasTRI. — A Peep into the T antra and its Deity. Some 
Tantric deities have been described, and the affinities and the differences 
between KalT and Tara of the Tantra on the one hand and those of 
the Buddhist and Jaina pantheon on the other have been indicated. 

Ml>, Aiu>ul Baqi'I. — An Arabic Scholar on Ancient Indian Literature. 
Gholam Ali Azad born in Bilgram in the latter half of the 17th century 
devoted two chapters of his Arabic work Suhhatul Marajan to a critical 
review of Indian poetry. He has also dealt with biographies of some 
distinguished Indian literary men from the days of the Muslim 
conquest down to his time. 

Kalidas Mookerjee.—- ^Padumdva'ta and its Bengali Version by 
Aldol: A Comparison. 
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Ibid., vol. 77, no. 8, (l)cc. 1910) 

S. N. Haidar Rizvi. — Education in Muslim India. The education m royal 
family, condition of mass education, and educational policy of the 
Central Government under different Muslim kings and in different 
Muslim states, method of education in primary and secondary schools 
have been discussed. 

Ibid., vol. 78, no. 2, February, 1941 

Ramesh Chandra BANERjEE.—Netu Light on Kashiram Das. In a recently 
discovered manuscript copy of the Bengali Mahabharata of Kashiram 
Das, It is mentioned that the poet was able to compose only Adi, 
Sabha and a portion of the Vana parvan of the book which was com- 
pleted by one Sutajit, son of 5 ikhara in 1646 or 1676 A.C. Whether 
the remaining cantos of the Mahabharata were composed by the same 
Sutajit IS a matter for conjecture. 

Indian Cuiture, vol. VJI, no. 2, (Oct.-Doe.) 

D. R. BuANDARKMi. -Indo'Parthian dynasty of Vononc^. Vononcs appears 
to be the first prince of the Indo-Parthian dynasty and the Founder of 
the Indo-Parthian Era. 

S. C. Sarkar. — Ancient Indian Geography. This Gcograpliical note is 
based on a section of Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s compilation ‘Dpag. bsam. 
Ipn. bsan, (Bhadrakalpadruma) written with a view to guiding the 
Buddhist monks visiting the places of pilgrimage in India. Tibetan 
texts together with English translations and informative notes are given. 

H. C. Roy. — Some India-Office Letters of the Reign of Tipu Sultan. 

H. C. Roychoudhury. — On the Emperor Mahipala of the Pratihdra 
dynasty. Some reasons are advanced to show that MahTpala was identical 
with Bhoja II, and that he could not have borne the names Ksitipala, • 
Vinayakapala and Herambapala. 

Benoy Chandra Sen. — Administration under the Pdlas and the Senas. The 
designations with functions and duties of the officials who were employed 
in the works of administration under the Palas and the Senas as culled 
from the available records of the two Imperial dynasties of Bengal are 
given in this paper. The Government which prevailed throughout the 
period is said to be of a monarchical type without constitutional checks. 
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B. C. Law.— ‘S ome Ancient Indian Tubes. It is a short account of some nine 
tribes of Ancient India such as the Kuntalas, the Vatadhanas, the 
Atrcyas, the Surparakas, die Nasikyas, the Bharadvajas, the Lampakas, 
the Arbudas, and the Khasas as known from the literary and the 
epigraphic records. 

BaijNATH Puri. — Nana, the Mother-Goddess in India and Western Asia. 
The Goddess Nana or Nanaia represented on the Kusana coins along 
with Oppo = Uniesa, has been identified with the Goddess Amba who is 
mentioned as the Mother-Goddess in the Rgveda and wliose association 
with Rudra is clear from the Vedic Literature. The old Babylonian 
pantheon also presents the Goddess in this particular aspect. 

Bata Krishna Ghosh. — Germanic and Sanskrit. 

Jaina Antiquary, vpl. VI, no. H 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — Asoka and latnism. In the opinion of the writer of 
this continued article Asoka whom the Buddhists claim to be one 
belonging to their faith was really a Jama in bis religion as most of the 
teachings in his edicts conform to those of Jainism. 

G. N. Saleiore. — The Southern Asmaka. It is concluded that Sapada- 
laksa is synonymous with Asmaka, the rugged or mountainous 
country which was also named as Barbara, with Podama as its capital. 

Hiralal Jain. — Remnants of the 12th Jaina Srutanga Ditthivada. The 
Dhavala-siddhantas are works based on the lost Ditthivada, the I2rh 
canonical treatise of the Jainas. The writer of this paper has gathered 
some information about the nature and extent of the Ditthivada from 
a commentary on a portion of the Dhavala-siddhantas still in manus- 
cript. The Siddhantas are surmised to have been composed in the early 
Christian era. The commentary which has been named Dhavala is 
the work of Virasena who refers to an extensive literature associated 
with the Dhavala-siddhantas. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXVI, pt. 4 

K. K. Basu. — Golconda Court Letters. A number of documents addressed 
to or connected with Abdullah Qutb Shah, the Sultan of Golconda has 
been translated into English. Here arc letters from Shah Abbas II of 
Persia, and Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb, Dara Shikoh and Sultan Muhammad 
of the Mughal court, and also a deed executed by Abdullah Qutb Shah 
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in favour of Aurangzcb. They reveal a state of strained political relation 
between Delhi and Golcondn. 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — Kurkihar Bronze Inscriptions. Important inscriptions 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal exist in the Museum at Kurkihar, which 
is identified here with the ancient Kukkutapadavihara (cock’s-foot hill) 
of the Buddhists. The names of kings, whose inscriptions have found 
place in the Museum, and the names of persons and places occurring in 
the inscriptions have been mentioned and a chronology and genealogy 
of the Pala kings together with a list of incidents of Paid history have 
been given. 

Kalikinkar Datta. — /I Letter of Shah Alam II to George III in ijjz. 
When Warren Hastings stopped payment of the tribute of the provinces 
to Shah Alam II, the last Emperor of Delhi, the latter made a futile 
representation to George III of England for relief. 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. — Mir Jumla and the English m Madras 
(1655-55). 

S. C. Sarkar. — A Tibetan Account of Bengal. The account contains 
English translations of extracts from the Dpag. hsam. Ijon. bsan which 
is a late Tibetan compilation from early historical works of Indian 
scholars. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. VllI, no. 1, (January, 1041) 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — Recent Progress in Malayan Archeology. 

Nihar Ranjan Ray. — Theravada Buddhism in Burma. This is an account 
of the activities of the promoters of the Theravada Buddhism in Burma 
from its introduction in Pagan in 1057 to the fall of the Pagan dynasty 
about 1287 A.C. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XIX, pt. 3, Doc., 1940 

B. C. Law. — The Utkalas and Udras in Ancient India. The information 
about the Utkalas and the Udras as also their habitats has been culled 
from inscriptions and literature. 

D. Triveda. — The Fasli Era. The writer is not inclined to believe that the 
Fasli Era was started by Akbar because it had been in use before the 
birth of the emperor. The starring point of the era is fixed at 
591 A.C. which may coincide with the birth of Harsavardhana, 
or the accession of Mangalisa or Sasanka. 
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Bai; Nath Puri. — Place-names in the Kusana Inscriptions. From the 
identification of some Geographical names found in the inscriptions of 
the Kusanas, it ts inferred that the Kusana power extended from 
Afganistan to Benares in the east, and from Kashmir to lower Sind 
in the south-west. 

S. Hanumantha Rag. — Mahayana Buddhism and Paurdnic Hinduism: 
Mutual Influences. The common phases of Mahayana Buddhism and 
Pauranic Hinduism show that Mahayanism was only a sectarian 
phase of the great Vaisnava movement. 

P. K. Gode. — Date of Rdhsasa-kdvya or Kdvya-rdksasa before A.D. looo. 
Mss. of die commentary on this kavya deposited in different libraries 
have been examined. One ms. is dated 1139 A.D. which is therefore 
the later limit for its age. 

A. L. Srivastava. — Was the Ahddli Invasion of ij 66 - 6 y a real menace 
to Bengal? The writer again asserts in tins reply to the rejoinder of 
Dr. N. L, Chatterjee that the Abdali Invasion of 1766-67 was not a 
real menace to the safety of Bengal. 

Journal of Oriental Researchi vol. XIV, pt. IT, (April-Juno, 1940) 

C. K. Sankaran. — The Concept of Keynote in the‘ TaitUrtya-prdUsdkhya. 
In this paper on the fundamental musical note in the scheme of the 
Vcdic chants as conceived in the Taittmya-prdUsakhya, the nature and 
significance of the Svarita accent with a special reference to its Pracaya 
variety have been discussed. 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyam.— the Ancient Monuments. An 
appeal has been made for the better preservation of the ancient temples 
of India, and their importance for the social and cultural history of the 
people emphasized. 

N. Venkataramanayya. — Jdlavdl'i, Velavdli and Lenkavdli. The three 
terms which form the title of the paper occur in inscriptions and literary 
works in Tclugu and Kannada. They refer to some political and 
military obligations that certain classes of dependants had to carry on 
in favour of their masters. 

N. Chidambaranatha Chettiar.— -T tfmi/ Syntax. 

V. H. SuBKAHMANYA Sastri.— (BhovabhUti and the 

Sentiment of Pathos). The Ikeraty value and the alUmbracing ex- 
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cellence of the Pathetic Sentiment have been discussed, and the incom- 
parable power of Bhavabhuti in delineating the sentiment has been 
shown through quotations. 

A. VenkataSUBBIAH. — Vedic Studies: The Act of Tmth m the Rgveda. 
Instances have been cited particularly from the Rgveda wliere an 
utterance not contaminated by untruth and insincerity is said to have 
become a reality through actual incidents. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, (letters) vol. V, no. 3, 1940 

A. Aiyappan. — Siva-seal of Mohenjo-daro. The figure seated in the Yogic 
pose engraved on some seals of Mohenjo-daro which has been identi- 
fied by Sir John Marshall as Siva-Pasupati has been proved by some 
scholars to be the figure of Agni; but the writer of this article is of 
opinion that it is nearer Siva than Agni. 

D. C. Sircar. — Digvijaya of king Candra of the Meharauli Pillar 
Inscription. From some inscriptions especially that of the Meharauli 
Pillar, It is shown that the description of land claimed to have been 
under the rule of, or to have been traversed in course of digvijaya by 
a king, was conventional though not absolutely without foundation. 
The Candra of tliis inscription is said to be none but Candragupta II 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 

Nani Madhab Chaudhury.— C«/f of the Old Lady. The forms of worship 
of the Old Lady {Burl) arc analysed and it is found that they have 
assimilated features from the ancient Caitra festival of the 5 aiva 
character on the one hand and from a tribal fertility cult on the other. 

W. }. CuLSHAW. — Some Notes on Bongaism. The word Bonga in 
Santali does not convey the idea of an impersonal and all-pervading 
power. Pantheistic notions among the present day Santals are a 
late accretion due to Hindu influences. 

Chintaharan Chakrabortty.— works of Maharaja Visvanath 
Singh of Rewah. Of the works of Visvanatha Singh of Rewah, the 
Radhavallabhlyamataprakasa, a commentary on the Brahmasutra 
was composed in 1840 A.C. The special importance of this work lies 
in the fact that it deals with the doctrines of the Radhavallabhis in 
Sanskrit, though the school of thought is known to be of comparatively 
modern origin. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1941 


*9 
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vol. VI, ao. 1, 1940 

D. N. MajUMDAR,-— S owtf Aspects of the Cultural Life of the Khasas of the 
cis-HimaUyan Region. The economic life, social structure, cultural 
life, marital life, family organisation etc. of the Khasas or Khasiyas of 
the cis-Himalayan region with special reference to those living in 
Jaunsar-Bawar in the Dehra Dun district are described. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 2 (September, 1940) 

H. D, Velankar. — Hymns to Indra by the Grtsamadas. The hymns from 
the Rgveda (II, 11-22) addressed to Indra by the Grtsamadas have been 
translated into English with annotations. 

D. N. Bhacavat. — Buddhist Monachism and Post-Asokan Brahmt Inscrip- 
tions, The donatory Buddhist inscriptions in BrahmT script belonging 
to the period after Asoka contain names of Bhikkhiis and Bhikkhunis, 
and in many cases, also the names of places they come from. Tlie 
places that appear to have grown as centres of Buddhism in the times of 
these inscriptions are Nandinagara, Kuraghara, Kurara, Ujjen, Vedisa, 
Madhuvana and VadTvahana. VadTvahana seems to have been an 
important monastic centre of Buddhist nuns as donations are made to a 
group of nuns from that place. • 

P. K. Code. — Dates of Udayardja and Jagaddhara. Udayaraja, the author of 
the Rajavinoda, an historical kavya dealing with the life of Sultan 
Mahamud Begadha of Ahmedabad has been placed between 1458 and 
1469 A.C. Jagaddhara, the well-known commentator of Bhavabhud’s 
Mdlatlmddhava, has been assigned to the 14th century A.C, 

S. B. Velankar. — Similes and Metaphors in Rgveda, This instalment 
completes the English translation of Arnold Hirzel’s paper in German 
on the Rgvcdic similes. 

Umakant P, Shah. — Iconography of the Jain Goddess Ambika, 

New Inillllli Antiquary, vol. ill, no. 10 (January, 1941) 

S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. — ParamMrthasara of Adisesa, This philoso- 
phical treatise in Sanskrit dealing with questions concerning Atman, 
Jiva, Saipsara and their relations has been translated into English and 
annotated with explanatory Notes* 
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0 . B, OiSKAl^KAR. — Inscriptions of Kathiawad. Twenty-two inscriptions 
fptmd in Kathiawad have been edited in this instalment. They are 
dated between i6^ and 17-^8 A.Ci 


Poona Oriontalfot, vol. V, no. 4 

R. Shama Sastry. — Rohita: A Sure Test of the Vedic Ecltpse-cyck. 

Rohita mentioned as a deity in the hymns of the Atharvaveda is identi- 
fied here with a cyclic solar eclipse. When this eclipse occurred cycle 
after cycle, the hymns concerned were recited. With a view to settling 
the Vedic chronology some verses of the Rgvcdic Vamasukta have been 
explained in the article, and 3102 B.C. has becl\ fixed as the initial year 
of the Kali Era. 

P. C. DiVANjr. — Yogavdsistha on the Origin of Indian Philosophy. The 
Yogavasistha contains an account of the efforts that were made at three 
different periods for the alleviation of miseries of mankind. If inter- 
preted historically, the account suggests that it was in the third stage 
of the organised life of the Indo-Aryan people that philosophical specu- 
lation was started. Adhyatmavidya was then imparted by sages from 
the north-eastern direction first to the members of the ruling classes as 
they through their selfish activities had been bringing miseries 
on themselves and their subjects. 

Dhirendra Nath Mookerji. — The Contemporaneity of Candragupta and 
Kaniska. The writer contends that the Kusanas and the early Imperial 
Guptas were contemporaneous, and Kaniska and Candragupta I 
flourished about 58 B.C. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — The Jyotirviddhharana and the Nine 
Jewels. The author of the paper does not put any reliance on the 
statement of the Jyotirviddhharana which makes Varahamihira and 
the other "‘Jewels” contemporaneous. 

E. P. Radhakrishnan. — A Note on Few Works Entitled Tarkadipikd. 

M. P. L. Sastry. — Nanjardjayasobhusana, and its Author. Narasimha 
Kavi, the author of the Nanjardjayasobhusana, a treaties on poetics 
wrote two other works called Candrakaldkalydna and Sivadaydsahasra 
which supply us with additional information about the author. 
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QuarUriy iiournai of the Mythic Society, vol. XXXI, no. 2 

Mohan Singh. — The legend of Prahldda. In this continued afticle, the 
historical and the metaphysical interpretations of the legend of Prahlada 
arc given. So far as the historicity of the legend is concerned Prahlada 
who was the successor of Hiranyakasipu, the non-Aryan king, whose 
capital was Mfilasthana, modern Multan bore adversity with glowing 
stoicism. The metaphysical interpretation of the legend is that 
Prahlada as ananda and as hhakti appeals to us and guides us on the 
path of life. It recalls to us the triumph of good over evil and devotion 
over pride. 

M. K. Venkatasam Pantulu. — The Trifle Basis of the Vedanta. The 
writer of the paper discusses the nature of Atman, jTva and Jagat that 
form the principal subject of speculation in the three basic texts of 
Vedanta, viz., the Ufanisad, the Bhagavadgtta and Brahmasiitra. 
Allied topics of karma, jnana, yoga, sannyasa and upasanii have also 
been dealt with in the paper. 

L. K. Balaratnam. — Onam, the Characterhtic National Festival of Malabar. 
The Festival of Onam which is celebrated in the first month of every 
MaLiyalam year which generally falls in the rainy season, commemo- 
rates the good reign of a legendary king. Tlie Festival has been des- 
cribed and its origin has been traced to the Bali-Vaniana episode of the 
Hindu mythology. 

S. S. Santhanam. — Local Administration in Ancient South India. 

VangTya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vol. 47, no. 2 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. — ^'^^'\^{Pragalhhdcarya). Pragal- 
bhacarya flourished in Bengal in the middle of the 15th century and 
was an author and a teacher of Navyanyaya system of philosophy. 

Prabodh Chandra Sen.- {Study of History in 

Ancient India). The belief that the people in Ancient India were 
averse to the study of history has been criticised in this article and the 
historical element in ancient Indian literature has been pointed out. 

Vidyaranya Swami.-— {Suddhadvaitavada). The Vedanta doctrine 
propounded by Vallabhacarya are known as Suddhadvaitavada, but older 
acaryas arc found to designate the absolute non-dualism of Sankara by 
the same appelation. 

Printed and Published by J. C. Satkhcl at the Calcutta Oriental 
* Press, Ltd., 9 , Panchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
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Abhidhamma Abhivinaya 

{ill ihr fiisl two Pitdkas of the ]\ili Canon,) 

In the first two Pitakis of the Pah Canon the word abhidhamma occurs 
now and again. Althougli not prominent, on the occasions when it appears 
it is usually in some noteworthy context. Like many another Pah word it 
is a word with a history, hut a “history of which we know very little.'*' 
It is the word which at some date, probably between the First Council and 
Buddhaghosa’s time, had attained a sufficient degree of importance to give 
the name to the third, the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It did not however 
spring into existence when the need was felt to draw up a third Pitaka, for 
it had existed and been used before this event. That the term abhidhamma 
when found in the first two Pitakas cannot be taken to refer to the third 
Pitaka, admittedly later, or at least not to it in its finished closed form, 
unless the term when it occurs can be regarded as a later interpolation, has 
I think, been amply demonstrated by Oldcnberg'^ and Max Muller.'' 

These authorities say nothing to rule out the possibility, which must 
ever be borne in mind, that the first and second Pitakas, on the occasions 
when they mention abhidhamma, may be paving the way, however slightly, 
for the later emergence of the third Pitaka. For as Oldenbcrg and Max 
Muller recognise, the stuff of it, the material out of which it grew and on 
which it was based was in existence before the Pi^ka itself. The question 
is, did the Abhidhamma Pitaka develop in part from anything meant by 
abhidhamma in the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas? Can we hope to find in 
their references to the term any substance out of which the last Pitaka was 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Manml of Buddhism, London, 1932, p. 27. 

2 Vinayafitakam, vol. i. 1879, Intr. p, x ff. 

3 Dhammafada {S.B£. X) ist edn. 1881 (2nd cdn. 1898, 1924), Itttr. xl ff. 
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elaborated? Does any signilicance which they ascribe to abhidhamma lead 
on by a natural process to its meaning and range as title of the third Pitaka? 
The task of answering questions such as these is all the harder since the 
meaning or meanings of abhidhamma in the Vinaya and vSuttas is vague 
and doubtful and cannot be precisely determined. 

There is no doubt that the word, especially perhaps as title of the 
third Pitaka, has some historical connection with quite a different term, 
namely matika. This latter word, which also has a history, came to mean 
“openings”, and so “headings, lists, summaries.” E. ]. Thomas says that 
it is “a term now applied to the lists of subjects discussed in the class of 
Abhidhamma, but also used as a synonym of Abhidhamma”,' while 
Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks that “at the beginning of the Third Pitaka one 
comes upon a first section called Matika (consisting of a dual list of sub- 
jects: so many coming under “Abhidhamma”, so many under “Suttanta”). 
And It IS presumably out of these matikas of the foimer kind that the 
Abhidhamma-Piuka was in part developed.'' They were, as E. M. Hare 
says, “the pvotoabhjdhaf^ima. "^' 

Passages in the Vinaya,' noticed by Mrs. Rhys Davids, and also in the 
Sutta Pitaka,^ refer to vinaya ^ dhamma and matika. The word matika was 
evidently dropped at some time m favour of the woid Abhidhamma as the 
name of the third Piaika, even as the word dhamma gave way to the word 
Sutta as tile name of tlie second Pitaka. It must be supposed that tlie 
matika, headings, notes as it were, not written, but memorised and mentally 
rcterred to by a teacher when speaking on certain subjects or aspects of 
certain subjects, were expmded and elaborated into material that, because 

it was so much fuller and more discursive than tlie mere lists, was worthy 

of arrangement as a third Pitaka. The matika themselves remain in the 
Abhidhamma “books”, where they form tables of contents. 

So much then may be accepted as historically sound : that some Vinaya 
and Sutta references to matika are in fact references to the type of material 
that was later incorporated into the Abhidhamma Pitaka; and that references 
in these same passages to vinaya and dhamma are in fact references to the 

^ Hkt. Bh( 1. Thought, p. 266. 3 Manual of Buddhism, p. 27. 

6 G.S iii. 134, n. 2 7 Vin. i. 119, 337, ii. 8. 

8 M. i. 223, A. i. 1 17, 11. 147, iii. 179, 361, D. ii. 125, all stock formula. Sec 

E. J- Thomas, Hist Bud Thought, p. 266, n. i (where for Ahg. ii, 167 read 147, and 

for Dtgha ii, 123 read 125), 
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type of material that was incorporated into the Vinaya and Sucta(nta) 
Pitakas respectively. 

But I am not here concerned with questions of the date, the develop- 
ment, the range'' or the subject-matter of the Abhidhamma Piuka. 1 want 
instead to draw attention to those comparatively rare passages in the Vinaya 
Pitaka and the Siitta Pitaka where the term abhidhamma occurs For an 
analysis of these passages may reveal some part of the history of the word, 
or of Its position and significance in the training, outlook and aspirations ol 
Gotama’s early followers. 

“Significance” cannot be appreciated unless the meaning be understood. 
This will to a large extent depend upon the meaning or meanings ascribed 
to the great word dhamma\ but an investigation of this term would be far 
too lengthy and it has been undertaken by others.'" Let us here see 
dhamma as doctrine, as what had been ind was being taught to the dis- 
ciples both by the lord and by his fellow workers, religious views, precepts 
and sayings which, before being codified into an external body of teaching, 
were as yet appealing direct to the conscience, dhamma, in man, and to 
the deity, dtman and dhamma, which in the sixth century B.C. in India 
was held to be immanent in him Let us see dhamma as religion, perhaps 
as philosophy, as that which was man’s guide and stay, his urge to lead 
the good life, brahmacariya, his conscience. 

Abhi-, prefixed to a noun, has in general an intensive meaning such as 
super, higher, additional, supplementary; and it can also mean “what per- 
tains to”, “concerning.” The Atthaiai/nl, in drscussing the prefix abh/-, 
takes It to show “growth, proper attributes, reverence, differentiation and 
surpassing worth” when prefixed to dhammaV Thus for the compound 
abhidhamma we get some such phrase as “the higher doctrine”, “addi- 
tional to the doctrine” or “what pertains to the doctrine”. It is possible 
that the cleavage beween these two interpretations is not very great. 

9 See Max MiillcT, Dhammapada, 2nd cdii., p. xvii; Rhys Davids, ILhhcn 
Lecture, 1881, p. 49!. Mrs. Khy.s Davids, Sakya, p. 40iff.; B. C. Law, Hist PMi Lit, 
i, p. 303(1.; E. ]. Thomas, Htsl. Bud. Thought, 274. 

10 Mrs. Rhys Davids in several recent works, and W. Geiger, Pdlt Dhamma, 
1920. 

1 1 Asl. 20. 

12 Childer.s, Dictionary, 1879, Max Miiller, Dhammapada, 2nd edn., p. xvii. 
Sec also the reason given for this translation by E. J. Thomas, Hnf. Dud. Thought, 
p. 285. 
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Pioneers in Pali studies thought of abhtdhamma as “metaphysics.”*^ 
Sound reasons for rejecting this translation were given by Rhys Davids in 
i88i.*‘* The term had already been subjected to rigorous prunning in 1879 
by Oldenbcrg who, in a note in the Introduction to his edition of the Vinaya- 
pitakaj^'^ points out the passage in Aiahavagga I. 36, 12 where it is required 
of a teacher that he should be able to instruct his pupil: abhidbamme 
vinetum abhivmaye vinetum.^^' Oldenberg remarks, “this of course is only 
meant to say tliat his instruction is to be in that which pertains to the 
Dhanima and Vinaya.” And this was the rendering he put upon these 
phrases in translating them in Vmaya Texts in 1881/*^ 

Yet in spite of this possible, although less pregnant rendering of abhi-, 
Rhys Davids in 1894, in translating the Mrlindapanha,^^ reverted to the 
earlier notion imputed to abhidhamma of “transcendental doctrine,”*® 
metaphysics. He thus showed a certain partiality for this rendering which 
I think has influenced all subsequent translators. Yet while pointing out 
that the pair abhidhamma abhivinaya is “a phrase very instructive as to 
the correct rendering of the much misunderstood word abhidhamma’ \ he 
translates it as “the higher subtleties of the Dhamina and the Vinaya”. 
It is very likely that the “subtleties” pervading the seven “books” of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, psycho-logico-ethical (Dhammasangani, Vibhaiiga, 
Dhatukatha), doctrinal (Kathavatthu), characterological (Puggalapannatti), 
eschatological (Yamaka) and those concerned with logical relations (Patt- 
han.i), have also done something lo colour translators’ views, especially of 
those working after the complete publication by the Pali Text Society of 
all the Abhidhamma “books”, as to a suitable rendering for abhidhamma 
when it docs not refer to the third Pitaka. And in this they may not be 
without justification, the more so if, as does not however seem capable of 
demonstration, abhtdhamma could be established as a connecting term 
between mMika and the Abhidhamma Pitaka, expanding the “headings” 
of the former into the substance of the latter. 

Later translators, Mrs. Rhys Davids, F. L. Woodward, E. M. Hare, 
Chalmers for example, taking abhi-, not as “what pertains to”, but as 

13 Hilbert Lectures, 1881, p. 49. 14. Vol. i, Inir. p. xii, 11. 2. 

15 Quoted in Asjl, 20. 

16 For tile division of this work of translating the Vinaya into Vinaya Texts, 
sec Book of the Discipline, i, Editorial Note, p. Ixi. 

17 Questions of King Milinda, 237, where sec n, 2. 18 Childers, Dictionary, 
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“higher”, emphasise to a greater or less degree the “subtlety” which they 
understand this prefix to imply. The following instances may he adduced : 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, iii. 246, “the advanced teaching of 

Doctrine.” 

F. L. Woodward, Gradual Sayings, 1. 276 “extra doctrine.” 

i> M ,, V. 19 (20, 64), 139, 217 “further 

doctrine.’ 

E. M. Hare, ,, ,, ,, in. 85, iv. 267, “More-Dhamma.” 

Lord Chalmers, Further Dtalogucy, 1. 155, “tjuintesseiitial Doctrine.” 
,, ,, ,, ,, ,, i. 333, ‘ higher branches of the 

Doctrine.” 

E. ]. Thomas, IlFtory of BuddhLst Thought, p. 159, “special dhamma.” 
,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, p. 276, “further dhamma 

or special dhamma.” 

G. P. Malalasckera, Dictionary of Pah Proper Name^ (art: Ablii- 
dhamma Pitaka), “special dhamma (i.c. the doctrine pure and 
simple without admixture of literary tieatment and personalities, 
etc.).” 

This “special dhamma,” as Malalasckera implies, refers to the mode of 
teaching found in the Abhidhamma Pii.ika. This is by general, abstiact 
statements, ntppariyayena,^'^ and is thus opposed to the Suttanta method 
which IS pariyayena, that is ad homincm, with picturesque, illustrative and 
figurative language. Tins method is as vivid and compelling as the 
Abhidhamma method is dry .iiid scholastic. 

In addition, two of the above translators, no doubt realising tlie shifting 
and elusive nature of the word abhidhamma, have in their translations also 
kept the word in Pali^*’ with a capital A, as thougli it stood, if not for the 
third Pitaka in its completed state, then for it in some embryonic state. 
And It IS very possible that these two careful scholars and excellent transla- 
tors did mean abhidhamma, in these contexts where they leave it untran- 
slated, to have such a reference. It is true that Oldcnberg and Max Muller, 
by basing their arguments on the Vinaya accounts, have established that 
the Abhidhamma as a Pitaka was not known by the time of the first 
Council. But yet, since a third Pitaka was at some time found worthy to 

19 Asl. 317, Vtsm. 473, ^99. 

20 Chalmers, Fur. Dial, ii. 137; E. M. Hare, G.S., iii. 280. Neither annotates 
the word. 
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cake its place beside the other two Pitakas, not only must the material ot 
which it came to be composed have had some existence prior to the com- 
pilation of this Pitaka itself, but it must have been of such a date or nature 
as to (it suitably into neither the Vinaya Piwka not the Sutta Pitaka. 

I would also point out tliat the compilation of the third Pitaka was 
probably not begun until the other two were closed, and was perhaps only 
begun when need was felt to clear up and, by catechetical methods, to 
pronounce upon some outstanding and still debatable points. In this case, 
the meaning, whatever it is, of abhidhamma in its occurrences in the two 
older Pitakas, will not necessarily have developed into whatever is the 
meaning of Abhidhamma as the name of the third Pitaka. Who can say, 
for example, whether the monks who were talking abhidhamma talk (G.^. * 
tii. 280) or those who were holding divergent views upon abhidhamma 
{Fur, Dial 11. 137) were dealing with a 'type of subject that was later col- 
lected into the third Pitaka, or whether they were concerned with the 
doctrine pure and simple as this had been transmitted to them, and un- 
cinbellishcd by additional material calling for specially erudite mastery and 
learning ? 

The Comnicntiries cannot yield one reliable, stable meaning for 
abhidhamma. When they interpret the term, which is not always, as often 
.IS not some common factor, providing a sure clue to any growing or grown 
agreement, as to a definite meaning, is lacking. VA. 990 calls it “analysis 
into name and form,” namarupapariccheda,^' which indeed has cjiiite a 
taste of the third Pinka about it. AA. iii. 271 says that it is “the best (or 
highest) doctrine, uttamadhamma; MA. iv. 29, “very distinguished doc- 
trine”, abhivisittha dhamma. MA. iii, 185 takes the term to stand for 
the Pitaka of that name, adding that it cannot exist without the Dhamma- 
hadayavibhahga*“ together with the Duka and Tika {-ppatthanas, here called 
mdtika). DA. 1047 Commentary on A. v. 24 are perhaps the 

most interesting. They arc identical. They regard as fourfold : dhamma 
abhidhamma vinaya abhivinaya, and give two explanations for each word, 
thus: dhamma is the Suttapitaka, abhidhamma the seven pakaranani, 
literary compositions (into which the Abhidhamma Pitaka was eventually 
arranged), vinaya the two Vibhahgas, and abhivtnaya the Khandhakas and 

a I Also the name of an Abhidhamma Pitaka treatise, published in J.P.T.S.^ 
1914. 

22 Last portion of the Vibhahga. 
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the Parivara, The three Pitakas arc thus accoimtecl for, with the Vinaya 
divided under two headings. Alternatively, these Coinnicntarics call 
dhamma the Suttiipitaka and the Abhidhanimapitaka, ahhidhamma the 
fruits and the ways, maggaphalani; vinaya the whole of the Vinayapitaka, 
and ahhivtnaya the task of allaying the corruptions, ktlesavd pa^amakarana . 

In this last interpretation of abhivinaya, and it is the only one of us 
kind, presumably inner mental discipline is set in antithesis to the external 
control of the outward behaviour of monks as promulgated in the Pati- 
mokkha rules. As such, it was further, higher, extra. Likewise would 
abhivinaya have this meaning if taken to stand for “the whole of the 
Vinaya Pitaka.” For then it would surely imply a wide knowledge, a deep 
understanding and a full mastery of Vibhahgas, Khandhakas and perhaps 
of the later Parivara. It woud doubtless include a knowledge of the history 
of the rules, the ability to answer questions such as were put at the first 
Council : where, because of what, in regard to whom and so on, were the 
various rules promutgated(?), their reasons and explanations, their exceptions, 
the agreements and discrepancies of various comparable rules, ihcir group- 
mgs, their cross-references from Vibhahgas to Khandhakas and vice versa, 
and so forth along many lines of study. 

But no Pitakan passage throws any light on what was meant by abhi- 
vinaya. A Parivara passage^* says that vinaya is a designation or descrip- 
tion, pannatti, and abhivinaya an analysis or classiHcntion, vibhatti. But 
this is as near as we get. And this is in a compilation that is admittedly 
later than the rest of the Vinaya Pitaka. While this passage is I think the 
only Pitakan reference to abhivinaya in separation from abhidhamma, in 
those other cases where the two are associated, it is safe to assume that the 
abhi- will have the same connotation; so that if we say “the higher doc- 
trine” we must say “the higher discipline,” and if “what pertains to the 
doctrine” then “what pertains to the discipline.” 

While I think it very likely that there arc not more than ten references 
to the word abhidhamma in the first two Pitakas (not counting parallel 
passages, of which there may be five or six), in four of these the word is 
closely associated with abhivinaya. Thus although abhidhamma is found 
standing unaccompanied by abhivinaya, with the exception of the late 
passage just referred to abhivinaya is not found dissociated from abhk 


23 Vin. V. 2. 
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dhamma. This relatively infrequent pair of terms no doubt derives from 
a more frequent, probably comprehensive and undoubtedly great pair, 
dhamma vinaya. In this, dhamma usually precedes vinayay as is also always 
the ease in the derivative pair. 

Let us now look at those four occasions when the derivative pair appears 
in the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas. In the Mahavagga of the Vinaya“‘ the 
ability to teach abhtdhamma and abhivmaya to a pupil is brought for- 
ward as two out of a group of five qualities, among a long list of other 
groups, each of five qualities, the possession of which marks a monk as one 
able to ordain, to give guidance and to be waited upon by a novice. Although 
these groups are not exactly stereotyped, the whole passage could only 
have come to fruition in its present stylistic form at a comparatively late 
stage in the growth of the canon. Yet Olden berg is probably right in 
seeing here in abhh “what pertains to”, rather than the “higher”. For a 
monk would hardly instruct a pupil m “higher doctrine and discipline”, 
but lie should be able to teach him what pertains to doctrine and discipline. 

In the Sangjti St 4 ttantay~'' among the ten qualities that “make for ward- 
ing” is that conveyed by the sentence: “a monk strives after doctrine, 
dhammakdmay he is pleasant to converse with, he rejoices exceedingly, 
nlarapamnjja y in abhtdhamma abhwinaya." This whole passage on “living 
warded” also appears at Ang. v. 23 f. while Ang. v. 25 states that a monk 
who lives so warded may be considered by the elders, by those of middle 
standing and by the novices as fit for encouragement. The same quality, 
of striving after doctrine, etc., also occurs among those ten qualities en- 
dowed with which an elder is said to live happily or comfortably, fhdsu 
viharatiy^^' and again it is given as one of the ten traditional marks of a 
believer,”’^ and yet again as one of the ten conditions to be remembered as 
conducing to concord and harmony. This passage then, recurring six 
times in identical terms, and always in a set of ten items, may be said to 
have attained the status of a formula. In an oral and then literary method 
which came to rely so greatly as did Pali on the use of formulae for learn- 
ing and teaching, it is worth noticing that abhtdhamma abhivinaya were 
not left out. I have quoted their formulae. In it they are associated with 

24 Vin. i. cf, i, 68 and above, p. 294. 25 D. iii. 267. 

26 A w. 201. 27 A. V. 339. 28 A. V. 8911. 

29 The ten items, of which this is one, arc not on all the occasions when they 
occur quite the same as one another. 
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clhamma as dhammakama; and in it they arc qualified by a very strong 
expression, Hlara-pdmujja, “an exceeding delight in.” 

Now I do not think that this expression would have been used unless 
abhidhamma abhivinaya had been intended to stand for something more 
than dhamma and vinaya, perhaps in the sense of some more than usually 
complete grasp and mastery of them due to further study and reflection, 
and resulting in a specially scrupulous observance of the matters inculcated 
by them. A monk becomes one who is fond of doctrine, strives after it, 
and he is also one who rejoices exceedingly in what concerns it and what 
concerns discipline. And this may no doubt be in regard to their higher 
and more controversial reaches, or to his power to grasp the various parts 
of either in relation to its whole, or to their subjective demands on him to put 
forth greater energy in acting with conscience and discipline as his guides. 

With this use of abhi- as standing for “something more” in the sense 
suggested, one might compare the prefix adhi- in the triad adhistla adhiatta 
adhipanna. The descriptions of these conditions given at Ang. 1. 235 to 
my mind make it quite clear that adfn- here points to “the higher morality, 
the higher thought, the higher wisdom,” and should therefore not be trans- 
lated by “as to” morality, etc., as in other contexts might be allowable. 
A Vinaya passage^ also lends weight to this view, as 1 have elsewhere 
attempted to show.^^ So too does the Commentary on this Ahguttara 
passage itself.*^ It puts forward no hint of adhi- here standing for “as to,” 
and although not explicitly equating adht' with ati-, “superior,” the mean- 
ing is shown to be tantamount to this. For the Commentary explains : 
''slla is called the five precepts (of morality, slla), deriving from that adhistla 
means the ten precepts, and deriving from that it means the four precepts 
of purity. Also all morality that is worldly is stla, what is other-worldly is 
adhistla. But thought {ettta) is thought about the realm of sense desires, 
deriving from that, if it is about the realm of form it is called adhicitta, 
then deriving from that, if it is about the realm of formlessness it is called 
adhicitta. The same holds good of wisdom.” Here then is a clear issue, 
the Ahguttara Commentary saying in no uncertain terms that ad hi- is 
here taken as meaning “higher, superior.” 

The pair of terms, abhidhamma abhivinaya, appears again in a passage 
at Ang. i. 288L== Ang. iv. 397!?. This sets out to determine how a young 


30 Vin. ill. 234. 31 B.D. ii. 94, n. 3. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 194I 


32 AA. ii. 345-6 
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man may be gifted with speed, beauty and good ptoportions. The criterion 
of speed is said to be knowledge of the four truths of ill; that of good pro- 
portions the ability to get as alms the four requisites of a monk’s life : robe, 
food, lodgings and medicine. The four truths of ill and alms came to play 
such important roles in their own ways and spheres that they can hardly 
fail to throw a reflected glory on the criterion of beauty : the young man’s 
ability not to falter bur to solve questions'^'’ put to him on ahhidhamma 
abhivinaya. For it cannot he conceded that this concept ever attained such 
eminence as to stand beside the truths and the alms on its own merits and 
without borrowing something of their own significance from them. The 
passage is stylised and comparatively late, and its internal evidence pro- 
vides no clue to the meaning that abhrdhamma and ahhiutnaya may bear here. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has shown in several of her more recent books that 
the teaching on the four noble truths, as this has been handed down,'*^ did 
not belong to the original or even to the earliest Sakya, but was a doctrine 
that by laying an increased insistence on ill, became rooted as the monastic 
vogue grew in stature and strength. As such it was however of undoubted 
potency and importance. Again, alms-gathcring and all that this implied 
for monks and to a lesser degree for donors, was far from being a purely 
mundane practical business devoid of inner meaning and feature. At the 
same time the four types of alms that this passage has in mind, and they 
are the ones which came to be generally used by monks, are in the Vinaya 
called “extra allowances” to those austere necessities originally prescribed 
and doubtless exclusively used by Gotama’s earliest followers, as later they 
were the only ones used by some of his more ascetic followers. In view of 
these considerations, it is not here possible to sec in ahhidhamma abhivinaya 
terminology dating from the first inception of the Sakyan movement. Both 
must be out-growths of and presuppose the existence of an earlier doctrine 
and an earlier discipline, which had however attained to sufficient degree of 
coherency and form as to be capable of rational study and application. 

E. J. Thomas, referring to this passage,''’'" says “evidently an elabora- 
tion and analysis of the doctrinal principles is intended, just as abhivinaya 
would mean a casuistic discussion of the rules of discipline,” There is 
unluckily no ‘evidence” for this remark, although its general sentiment 

33 These same words are used in connection with abhidhammakatha at M. i. 
214, see below, p. 303, thus so far as they go being stereotyped. 

34 Gotama the Man, p, 42!?., 35 Hist, Bnd. Thought, p. 276. 
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may be right. All such ascriptions of meaning to abhidhamma in passages 
where the internal evidence is of no avail are transcriptions to it of the 
subject matter of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, of the treatment there accorded 
to this subject matter, and of the method of approach that is used. There is 
no Abhivinaya Pitaka, so no analogous deduction could hold good. I have 
outlined above the kind of thing I think might have been meant 
by abhivinaya. I would hesitate to subscribe to the view that it means a 
“casuistic discussion of the rules of discipline.” Cases of conscience were 
not resolved by discussion, but by an appeal to the rule that the offender 
liad infringed and to the legal exemptions and exceptions which always 
accompany the statement of the rule. Moreover the Viiiaya itself lays 
down no broad principles of ethics which could be applied to individual 
instances. The Vinaya is a mass of particular rules made to fit particular 
cases of unsuitable behaviour. Some of the moral grounds and the ideal 
which inspired this system of practical ethics arc undoubtedly to be found 
in the Suttas. But if anyone were to decide matters of conscience or of 
behaviour not legislated for in the Vinaya, or apply general principles to 
individual cases, I should then say that, because he had to take his stand 
on Sutta rather than on Vinaya material, he was dealing with abhidhamma 
and not with abhivinaya. 

The fourth occasion when the pair abhidhamma abhivinaya occur is in 
the Guhssani Sutta. ’*' TJns is a record of a talk ascribed to Sariputta about 
a jungle monk. First, twelve ways arc given in which such monk should 
become, bhavitabbam, one endowed with certain qualities. For example, 
he should know how to behave on his almsround, he should become one 
who IS composed, sedate, of pleasant speech, amiable, energetic, vigilant 
and mindful, he should become one to guard his faculties and to possess 
wisdom and concentration. All such conduct of body and mind, stated 
in an ascending scale of values, is recognisable as deriving from Vinaya 
and Suttapitaka material. After this stress on what a jungle monk should 
become (and even more so one from a village, as Sariputta is recorded to 
say), there follow three cases, interesting and baffling, where endeavour is 
to be made, yogo karamyo, by him. There is first abhidhamma abhi- 
vinaya. Endeavour is to be made in these. Next it should be made in 
those formless freedoms which transcend form, vmokha amfpd; and 


36 M . i . 469^. 
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ihirdly it .should be made in conditions of fiuthcrinen, ultartmantd^sa- 
dhamma.''^ 

This last was of such prune concern and importance as to attract legis- 
lation in the Parajika group of offences, those offences, and there arc no 
Snore than four of them, which entailed the sevciest penalty, expul- 
sion from the Order, to which a monk could be subjected. While thefe is 
reason to suppose that tlie teaching on HttarimanMs^adhamma was not a 
particularly late comer into Sakyan thought, there is no reason to suppose 
anything of the kind about the formless freedoms. Had both these con- 
ceptions had eitlicr the appeal ance of carliness or of lateness, it might have 
been easier to assess the significance of abhidhamma and abhivmaya in this 
passage. 

Although neither the concept of freedom nor that of states of further- 
men was ever central in the Sakyan teaching, both were of some conse- 
c| lienee, the one more in the Sutras and the other perhaps more in the 
Vinaya. It can hardly be maintained that abhidhamma abhwtnaya arc 
shedding lustre on these concepts simply because they appear as the first 
member of this triad. For in the preceding bhavitabbam list of desirable 
conduct and progress, less important and more elementary things stand 
first and more important, weightier things last. There is no reason to sup- 
po.se a reversal of this upwardmounting process in the three cases where 
endeavour is to be made.'^ On the other hand, any value that abhidhamma 
abhivmaya may have acquired, and one inclines to think that this will not 
have been slight, will not have been by reason of their grouping with 
freedom and states of furthermen, but by reason of their derivation from 
dhamma and vinaya. 

This remained incalculably the superior, indeed the greatest of all 
pairs, perhaps the greatest of all concepts. But the jungle monk is not 
expected to make endeavour in these themselves. Two aspects of them, 
freedom and states of furthermen, have been ruled out with their specific 
mention. Is the monk then to make endeavour in any or all of those other 
numerous, but here undetermined, aspects of doctrine and discipline? This 
is surely too lop-sided to be reasonable. The possibility then occurs: are 
abhidhamma abhwtnaya meant to represent an endeavour to gain learning 

37 See B.D, i. Intr. xxiv £. 

38 The Parajika concerned with states of futher-mcn is the last of the Parajika 
rules. It is possible that these are arranged in an ascending scale of importance. 
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and mastery in matters artecting the here and now, while rlie freedoms and 
states of tiirthermen represent a field for endeavour that is to be made in 
other-worldly aspirations? If so, one may conclude teinatively that the 
purpose of these three concepts is to cover endeavour in the two spheres 
of worldly and other-worldly matters. And this would be no straining of 
the early Buddhist outlook and teaching. In this^ I think liUdrimanti^ba- 
dhamma will certainly not have been absent, and vimokkha, although 
probably in its older form of vimHtti, a term taken over trom earlier and 
contemporary teachings, will also have had a part to play. If* the whole 
[lassage shows signs of later reduction, this docs not prevent it from drawing 
upon some older traditions. 

Wc come now to three separate occasions, recorded in the Majjhima 
and AngHttara, of the term abhidhammakatha, talk on ahhidhnmma. At 
M. i. 21,^, quoted at As/. 28-29, reputed to give as his 

answer to the question of what would illumine the Gosinga Wood, the 
view that if two monks arc talking abhtdhamma talk and ask each other 
questions which they solve without being Hoored, then their dhamma talk, 
dhamnii katha, becomes lovelv. It thus seems that the power to converse 
on abhidhamma improves talk on doctrine, and that this is the important 
thing. The AtthasalinT appears to support this view when it says : 
“Tradition has it that just the monks who know abhidhamma [ahhidhammi- 
liabhi/’.khn) arc called talkers on doctrine, the rest, though talking doctrine, 
arc not talkers on doctrine [dhammakathtka).'^'' 

Mrs. Rhys Davids sees in this talk the meaning of “higher dharma.”''* 
She naturally rejects as unlikely the possibility that Moggallana “meant 
anything like the drcaiy catechisms of the Abhidhamma books.” Pointing 
out that “higher dharma, abhidhamma, wc do not associate with IVfoggal- 
lana“...(and that) we must be here up against an older use of the term”, 
that IS older than the Abhidhamma as a Pitaka, slic concludes that we have 
Moggallana “saying what wc might call a falk about conscience, or about 
God.” Indeed it may well be that when specific points of doctrine, now 
found in the Sutta Pitaka, had been thrashed out and clarified by some 
abhidhamma process, by analysis for example of their more detailed inten- 
tions and relations, or by assembling the synonyms, then from that larger 


39 ^ 9 - 

^1 But see DA. 379. 


40 Manual of Buddhism, p. 213. 
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knowlcclj^c o{ dhamma, that reserve of knowledge, would that same dhamma 
gam in clarity of expression. 

Turning now to Ang. iii, 3^2, an episode is given where “several 
elders were talking abhtdhamma talk. It is recorded that a monk, Citta- 
hatthisariputta,'* interrupted so much that Kotthita asked him to wait until 
the talk was over. But Citta’s friends stood up for him, rebuked Kotthita 
lor his censure, and declared tliat Citta was wise and able to talk abhh 
dhamma talk to the elders. This context suggests that the talk was on 
something specially dilliciilt or weighty. 

Now Mahakotthita, althoiih outliving him, was one of Gotama’s 
earliest disciples. '•* This would t]uitc rule out the possibility that the talk 
would have been "regarding the Abhidhainma”, as Malalasckcra aflirms.^' 
Yet Mahakotthita is called in the Etad Aggas "chief of the disciples who 
are masters of logical analysis", and it 'was he who, in the Mahavedalla- 
sutta,* catechised Sariputta, not it may be remarked as master to pupil, 
but as two mature minds exchanging views. Such records must tend to 
raise the question whether we have here in Kotthita a monk who was expert 
in the logic and catechetical method which afterwards came to form part of 
the Abhidhamma material and process, but which were in his time in all 
likelihood no more than the bare framework on which the third Pitaka 
later came to be erected. It is tempting to see some such connection 
between Kotthita, at least present on one occasion when there was abhh 
dhamma talk or, according to the Digha Commentary being one of the two 
interlocutors on this occasion, and the ascription to him of such special 
branches of learning: log'c and catechism, as foim part of the stuff out 
of which the Abhidhamma Pitaka was composed. 

On the third occasion when the term abhidhammakatha occurs, two 
points should be noticed: first, that it is unique to find abhtdhamma in 
juxtaposition with uedatla, a catechism on fragments or miscellaneous dis- 
connected subjects; and secondly, that it is here also federated with the 

42 Mentioned at D. 1. 190, iqqff. as a friend of the wanderer Potdiapada. Sec 
Dtai, i. 236, n. 1. At DA. 379 it is said that the talk was held between Moggallana 
and Kotthita. 

43 Mrs. Rltys Davids, Gotama the Man, pp. ui, 114. 

44 D.P.P.N, under “Gtta called Hatthirohaputta” and under "Cittahatthi- 
sariputta Sutta.*’ 

45 Maj. Sutta XLIII. 
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pair dhamma vinaya, doctrine and discipline. There is one other example 
of this latter association, to which we will turn next. Here we are con- 
cerned with Ang. iii. 107, where it is stated cliat one of the five dangers 
in the way of monks who arc untrained in body, morals, mind and wisdom 
IS that when they arc talking abhidhamma talk and vedalla talk, entering 
on a “dark doctrine, they will not be awake (to the meaning, na bHjjhis- 
santi). The passage ends as do those for the four other “dangers", by 
saying, “thus from corrupt doctrine comes corrupt discipline, from corrupt 
discipline comes corrupt doctrine.” This is the leading concern : to keep 
doctrine and discipline pure, and not to confuse them by ignorant talk on 
abhidhamma and vedalla. Yet it is hereby tacitly admitted that talk on 
abhidhamma can affect one’s views of dhamma. 

Even if it be conceded that the vedalla method of procedure is of some 
antiquity, it cannot be deduced that abhidhamma. when so closely asso- 
ciated with It, IS also a word belonging to some early date. For it must 
be remembered that any such proximity of terms may all coo easily be due 
to later interpolation, and thus can afford no safe guide. 

The other passage where abhidhamma is associated with dhamma and 
vinaya is in the Kintisutta, Ma]. 11. 239. This is perhaps the most illumi- 
nating extant Pitakan reference to abhidhamma. The lord is recorded to 
tell his disciples that they should tram in the “profound-knowlcdgc-thmgs” 
(or states, conditions), dhamma abhthhay taught by him. It is most inter- 
esting to find these dhamma abhihnd apparently having here nothing to 
do with*' the five abhihna of a psychic nature, with the knowledge of the 
destruction of the asavd added as a sixth, which became collected and codi- 
Red into a formula, the chalahhihhd, and which took complete precedence 
over every other possible mc ming or association of abhinna.* For the lord, 
so it is said, here explained the dhamma abhihna by the things helpful to 
enlightenment, the bodhtpakhhikadhamma. He is not shown as using this 
generic term, which naturally came later iiito being than cither its thirty- 
seven component parts or the seven categories under which these were 
classified. But he names each of these categories. When the monks have 
trained in these things, the lord is reputed immediately to go on to say, 
there may be two monks holding different views on abhidhamma. Those 

46 kanha dhamma, cf. Dhp. 87, A. v. 253. 

47 Unless we except Mhi which occurs both in the list of chalahhihhd and of 
hodhipakkhikadhamma 
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who had trained in the hodhtpakkhikadhamma were to summon these in 
turn and get each to recognise his error. When the error is recognised as 
an error, then yo dhammo yo vinayo so bhasiiabho, tliar which is doctrine, 
that wliich is discipline, can shine forth. 

Again this stands out as the major point. Further it seems as if 
doctrine and discipline can only shine forth after , divergent views on abhi- 
dhamma have been composed, and as i£ this is a task to be done by monks 
who have trained in the things helpful to enlightenment, here called also 
profound'knowlcdgC'things. This is what the context seems trying to say. 
It strongly suggests that abhtdhamma implies the higher reaches of the 
training : those things helpful to enlightenment, and which at the end of 
his ministry the dying Gotama is found recommending to his disciples. To 
clear up misconceptions regarding these things is to throw light on doctrine 
and discipline, and even on doctrine in all its fulness, dhammassa (c)anu- 
dharnma, a point made in the last paragraph of the Kintisutta. 

It may be noted that the Vibhahga, one of the Abhidhamma “books’*, 
has a long analysis of the bodhipakkhikadhamma, thus supjwrting the 
Kintisutta’s evidence that these formed part of the subject matter of 
abhidhamma. 

We have now noticed two cases where abhidhamma stands in some 
relation to vinaya, anticipating in name if in nothing more the first and the 
third Pitakas. Now in Vm. iv, there are two occsaions where abhidhamma 
and vinaya arc again associated. On both of these the word dhamma is 
absent, whereas in the passages we have just noted it had been present. 
But on both of these Vinaya occasions there is present, not only the word 
uinaya, but also suttanta, the word which gave its name to the second 
Pitaka. These passages are at Vin. iv. (Monks’ Pacittiya Ixxii) and 
Vin, iv. 344 (Nuns’ Pacittiya XCV). Both are cited by the Atthasalinl to 
show that abhidhamma -s the lord’s word.'** 

In the former, . these three terms, vmaya, sMttanta, abhidhamma, arc 
also associated with gatha, songs, poems, metric verses. This quartet is 
unique in Pali canonical literature. A monk may say to another: “Master 
sHttantas or verses (both plural) or abhidhamma (singular) and afterwards 
you will master discipline.’’ The very presence of the word “verses” is 
enough to preclude the word abhidhamma from standing for the literary 


48 Asl 28* 
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exegesis of that name. Indeed no reference to the three Pitnkas as such 
would have combined a reference to part of the material, verses, which one 
of them eventually came to include. 

The reference to gntha no doubt points to a time subseqiicni to the 
composition of at any rate some of these. But again we arc in ignorance of 
much of the history of Pali Buddhist verse-making. Yet the evidence which 
has been adduced from its study/'* and it is by no means negligible, shows 
it must have taken a long time for say the Dhammapada, Suttanipata, and 
the Verses of the Elders and the Women Elders to reach their final form. 
So that Oldenberg may be substantially right when he says that gaihiis 
are “here meant to represent the different texts comprised in tlic Khudda- 
kanikaya.”’" Only we must qualify this view by saying: “texts which 
came at some later dale to be comprised in the Khuddakanikaya at its final 
revision.” Eor with verses being made since very early days, there is no 
reason to infer that the “verses” or songs mentioned at Vin. iv. 144 are 
meant to refer to any completed collection or collections of verses. It is 
therefore* not possible to conclude that the presence of this word suggests 
such a late dale for this passage as to justify seeing here in nbhidhawma 
the title of the third Pitaka, in spite of its proximity to words which were 
used as titles for rlie two earlier Pitakas. 

Moreover this Pacitciya purports to refer to the time when Upali, the 
great Vinnya expert, was alive. But since he could not have long survived 
the First Council, in the Vinaya accounts of which there is no mention of 
the Abhidhamma, this as a Pitaka could nor well have been compiled and 
completed untill after his death. 

The triad found in Nuns’ Pacittiya xcv, st 4 itnnta vinaya abh/dhamnui, 
stands as a perfect triad without the addition of any fourth member. This 
is, so far as I know, with the exception of a line of verse in the admittedly 
later Parivara,’’ unique in Pali canonical literature. A nun, according to 
this Pacittiya, h.aving obtained a monk’s permission to ask him about 
iuttanta, commits an effcncc of expiation if she asks him instead about 
vinaya or abhidhamma; and it is the same with the two variations on this 
theme. Oldenberg states that this is “the only passage in the Vinaya 

49 See Introductions by Max Miillcr, Dhammapada (S.B b X); Chalmers, 
Bnddha's Teachings {Suttampala, H O S 37); Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dhammapada 

viit), and her Poems by Monk and Nmi, Review o[ Religion, January, 19^0. 

50 Vinayapitaham, vol. i. Intr. p. xii, n. 2. 51 v. 86. 
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which really presupposes the existence of an Abhiclhaniina Pitaka,'" and 
that “we can unhesitatingly assume” these words to be an interpolation. 
Which exact “words” he means is not quite clear, since he only italicises 
nbhidhamma. But he probably means no more than abhidhamma vd. 

Although I think that Oldenbcrg is very likely indeed to be right, 
and there is no internal evidence to suggest that he is wrong, or indeed 
to suggest anything helpful at all, I cannot feel myself so entirely convinced 
as he appears to be that the Abhidhamma Pitaka was in existence by the 
time that this passage was lormulated. The main reason why I think he 
may be right is that here we have a triad, unadulterated and unique in the 
canon, which supplies the names of what, at some time, came to be consti- 
tuted as the three Pitakis. Where abhidhamma is combined with abht- 
vinaya we can be far less certain of its having this reference, indeed fairly 
certain that it has not. But where, as- in this Pacittiva, abhidhamma is so 
closely associated with vtnaya and with sidttanta, but with nothing else, 
then an assumption such as Oldenbcrg’s gains in plausibdity. 

On the other hand, although it is true that in the Nuns’ Pacittiya 
group, Pac. xcv is the last but one of the rules there formulated, we 
should not be too much swayed by this consideration. For the position of 
a rule in the class in which it is placed is no sure guide to its comparative 
date. For example, in the Monks’ Pacittiya group, some of tb.e rules towards 
the end have a much earlier ring than some of those which precede them 
and which assume the existence of certain constitutional developments, such 
as could only have arisen when the Order had attained some degree of 
long-standing. In a word, it may be said that the rules are not now 
arranged in the order in which they -wTre promulgated, and they thus yield 
no reliable evidence for the history of their formulation. 

Again, it cannot be too often emphasised, as Max Muller wrote several 
years ago,'*'^ that the “tlircc' subjects of Dhamma (sutta), Vinaya and Abhi- 
dhamma treated in these baskets” (of the Suttas, of Vinaya and of Abhi- 
dhamma) “existed and were taught long before the three baskets were 
definitely arranged.” Bearing this in mind, it may be suggested that at 
the time when this Pacittiya was formulated the whole teaching had done 
no more than reach a stage when it was capable of divisioii into these three 

32 Vinayapitakam, vol. i. Intr. p. xii. n. 2. 

33 Dhammapada (S.B.E. X) 2nd cdn., Intr. p. xli. 
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baskets, but that the final division and ariaiigcincnt hatl not as yet been 
made. 

We therefore find ourselves in great uncertainly as to what in any of 
the Pitakan passages that we have noticed is the meaning and intention of 
the word dbhidhammn. This word, held as it is, not to refer to the Pitaka 
of that name, and with the one possible exception this seems the only 
tenable hypothesis, commands no unanimity of interpretation in the Com- 
mentaries. 1 think we may agree that the word, if not as puz/.ling to the 
commentators as to ourselves, had for them a Huctuating meaning, and was 
thus able to be explained in one way in one passage and in another way 
in another passage. 

We have now found records wlieie Moggallana, Mahakotdiita, Citta- 
hatthisariputta and “several elders” were concerned with abhidhamma talk, 
dbhidhanimdkatha, and once {Ang 111. 107) the word is- put into the lord’s 
mouth. Again, abhidhamma itself is connected with Sariputta, on other 
occasions the lord is made responsible for using this word, while on still 
othets It occurs in the Vinaya apparatus. It is perhaps not insignificant 
chat tile com{)ound abhidhammakaiha is connected with the names of some 
of Gotama’s earliest disciples. Although Moggallana is chiefly famed for 
his psychic powers, and there is little reason to suppose him to have had 
gifts of .111 abhidhamma n iture or we should have heanl more about them, 
there is doubtless some excuse lor connecting the term with M.ihakotdiita, 
as explained above, with vS.lriputca on the grounds of his taking part with 
Kotdiita in the c.itechetical discussion now jireserved in the Mahiivedalla- 
siitta, and with Cictahatthisaripucta. Very little has survived concerning 
this disciple. But he is shown in* the Potthapada Suttanta as sitting by 
while the wanderer Potdiapada and Gotama discuss aspects of the self, 
nttd, then .is asking a penetrating tjuestion about the three modes of self, 
past, present and future, and then as resolving this question in a manner 
approved by Gotama. Eschatological matters, such as arc foreshadowed in 
the Potdiapada Suttanta, were later analysed in some of the Abhidhamma 
“books.” 

On the other hand the linking to these names of the term abhtdhamma 
may have no foundation in fact, but may be due to the desire of “editors”, 
working years later on the Sayings, to give the term the value they felt was 
owing to it on account of a growth in their day of a vogue for studying an 
abhidhamma class of thought. Conversely, this class of thought would 
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also gaJii Jii repute if it could be made to trace its beginniiij^s to some of the 
more eminent personalities in the Order. 

Of one thing wc may be certain, and it is that nbhiclhamma was 
never meant to oust dhammn from its prc'cmincnt position. This remained 
immeasurably the more central anti the more potent word and concept of 
the two. Abhidharnma is nowhere extolled as a pn/e of learning bringing 
its own rewards, and only to I)e niastcretl by the greatest intellects. Rather 
it appears as accessory material to dhamma, supplementary to it, illuminat- 
ing It, it is true, but not necessary for those who will become, if they are 
willing to train, Iiighcst in rlie imnioital because they live having dhaynma 
as light, dh(irnr,id as refuge.*'^ 

1. P). Mdkni K 


5^ D. ii. 101. 



Revival of Maratha Power in the North 

(1761-176*^) 


Ali'lioii^h historians arc not agreed as to the nltimdtc clRas ol ihc haitlc 
ot Panipat on the destiny of the Marathas, ihcie is no douht dial its imnic 
(I Kite result was the eclipse of Maiatha power in the North. Sir Jatlun.ith 
Sarkar observes that the annihilation of the Kdaratha armies was followed hv 
“a revolt a^ainst Dcccani domination everywhere in Hindnsthan, — m tlu 
Gaiii^etic Doab, Bundclkhand, Rajputana and Malwa alike. Iwerywheix 
the dispossessed or hiimhled oni^inal chieftains, aiul even petty landlords, 
raised their heads and talked of shutting the southern invaders out of then 
country in future.”' Contemporary Marathi letteis ^ivc a graphic picture ol 
the disturbances Mdiicli followed the dissolution of Marath.i authority in 
those legions. The Doab was looted by bold /emindais. 7 he roads became 
unsafe. Hundela chiefs like I lindupat and Khet Sing renounced Marath.i 
allegiance. Petty chieftains created tiouble in Jhansi. In Rajputana all the 
duels turned .igainst the Marathas. Maiatha olliceis repeatedly asked foi 
assistance." Nor w.is the aiUi- Maratha movement confinetl to humble ehiel- 
tains. Shuja-ud-daula was casting .1 covetous eye upon Bundelkhand. The 
Rohillas were trying to cAjK-l the Marathas fiom the* Do.ib. X'ladho Singh 
of Jaipur stopjied |)aynieiu to the Marathas and invaded their territory.’’ 
N.ijib Khan, the principal cause ol the Maratha di'aster at Panipat, became 
the AJir Bakhbhi ol the imperial army, the i'dnjdiir of Delhi and the Mitkhtdr 
(d tile inijierial adminisUMtion. Suiajinal Jat, freed alike from the Marathas 
and the Durraiiis, extended liis possessions at the cost of the Marathas, the 
Dm rams and the Rajputs. Only Ahmed Shah Abdali was inclined to be 
fiicndly, but his attempt to conclude peace with the Peshwa failed due to 
the intrigue of Imad-ul'mulk and Tatya Gangadhar (Ilolkar’s diwan).' 

For some years the Marathas found it impossible to resume their acii- 
vities in the North. After the battle of Panipat the insolvent Poona 
Government created serious discontent by trying to lay violent hands upon 

1 Sadcar, Fall of the Alaghal Empire, vol II, pj). 

2 Selections from Peshwa Daftar—SPD., xxix, 5, 6, 7, 12, 1^, 15, 24, 25, 81. 

3 SVD , XXIX, 5, 10, 18, 21, 22, 24. 

4 Sarkar, Fall of ihc Mughal Empire, vol. II, pp. 378-381, 444-445. 
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ihc property of the generals who had fallen at that fatal field." The prcina- 
tiirc death of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao 111 June, 1761, “contributed to increase 
the general gloom which overhung the country. Then followed the family 
quarrels arising out of the question of succession to Jankoji Sindhia. The 
intrigues and rebellions of Raghiinath Rao, the revolt of Janoji Bhonsle, the 
invasions of the Nizam and the long struggle with Haidar Ah naturally 
kept the Marathas away from the stormy North. It was only towards the 
close of his brief but glorious administration that Madhav Rao found it 
possible to make a serious and successful attempt to recover Maratha 
authority in Hindusthan. 

The task of restoring Maratha authority in Rajputana and Malwa 
immediately after Panipat fell upon Malhar Rao Holkar. In May, 1761, 
a Maratha officer recaptured Ranipura (in Malwa), a place in Malhar’s jagir, 
from a Candrawat Zemindar who had seized it.' In }iinc Malhar himself 
captured Gagroni^ (in Malwa) from Abhay vSingh Rathor, an officer of the 
Maha Rao of Kota.’’ He then turned his attention to Madho Singh, who 
had been trying to set up an anti-Maraiha coalition consisting of Najib Khan, 
Yaqub All (Ahmad Shah Abilali's agent in Delhi) and the exiled Emperor 
Shah Alain II. He was also joined, or likely to be joined, by petty Rajput 
chiefs, like the rulers of Sopar, Bundi, Kota, Kerauli ind Khichi. Malhai 
could not deal with this menace during the rainy season of 1761; so he 
returned to Indore. In following October Madho Singh sent 10,000 troops 

to besiege Nenvc, which was at that tune held by a Maratha officer named 

Sadashiv Gopal. Malhar left Indore and was joined at Bariya (in Kota 
State)' by 3,000 Kota troops led by Zalim Singh. He defeated the Jaipur 
army in the battle of Mangrol (November 2q, 1761).'" This decisive victory 
destroyed Madho Singh’s fond hope of uprooting Maratha power from the 
North and “restored Maratha prestige throughout Hindusthan.” ‘ ' He fled 

5 Sai’k.ir, f/tfl of the Alughnl Empire, v<tl II, p, 

6 Grant Duff, vol. II, chap. V. 7 SPD., xxvii, 271 

iS Or Ganguri, 120 miles north of Indore. 9 SPD , xxvii, 267, 269, 271 

10 SPD., II, 5, 6, 57; xxi, 91-94'. xxvii, 276. xxix, 20, 22, 27. 

For a tlctaiied description of the battle, ‘'ce Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
vol. n, pp. 506-508. Tod*s account of the hatde [Rajasthan, Annals of Haravati, 
chap, vj) is, as Sir )adiinath Sarkar shows, quite unacceptable. 

Mangrol lies on the east bank of the river Banganga (35 miles north-cast-east 
of Kota). 

u Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, p. 508. 
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ro Jaipur, took measures for the defence of die capital against the apprehend- 
ed Maratha attack, and removed his family to Amber for safety. His diwan 
Kaniram opened negotiations with Malliar, wlio had in the meanwhile come 
to Manoharpur (40 miles north of Jaipur). Jaipur was temporarily saved 
from Holkar’s incursion as his attention was diverted due to the invasion of 
Bundclkhand by Shah Alam II and Shuja-ud-daiila.^“ 

Emperor Alamgir II was assassinated on November 2cj, His 

eldest son, Shah Alam, “a homeless wanderer on the face of the eartli”, 
eelcbrated his accession in his camp at Ghotaiili (5 miles north of Sone East 
Bank Railway Station) on December 23. After the battle of Panipat Shnja 
ud daula undertook to escort him to Delhi. The Emperor met Shuja at 
Sarai Sayyid Razi on June 19 and the two reached Jajmau on July 23. After 
the ramly season they started for the expulsion of the Marnthas from BundcE 
khand.' ’ The weakness of the Marathas, the disobedience of the local 
chiefs and the treason of Maratha officers like Ganesh Sambhaji '(who joined 
the Imperial army)’ ’ made it easy for Shah Alam and Shuja to conquer a 
portion of Bundclkhand. Shuja crossed the Jamuna at Kalpi (Jalaun district, 
U.P.) in January, 1762. Within a month he captured Kalpi, Moth (Jhansi 
district, U.P.) and Jhansi.’ ’ The Bunclela chiefs of Urchha and Datia made 
peace by paying tribute. Shuja, however, failed to subjugate Ivaja Elindii- 
pat of Mahoba (Hamirpur district, U.P.). He then crossed the Jamuna 
and returned to his own tiominions.’*’* 

Unable to resist this invasion the Maratha officers in Bundclkhand had 
appealed for assistance to Malhar Rao. He was, therefore, compelled to 
leave Jaipur and started for Jhansi. On his way he heard that Jhansi had 
already fallen. So he turned back and went ro Indore. He had received a 
serious wound at Mangrol. It made him very weak and almost confined 
him to bed for three months.*' His return to own territories saved Madho 
Singh and left the Marathas defenceless in the ?>Iorth. 

While Malhar was tying to crush Madho Singh and his allies, other 
Maratha sardars were busy in north Malwa; Vithal Shivdev restored 
Maratha authority in Gohod and the neighbouring districts. Thcie were 

12 Sarkar, op. rit , vol. II, pp. 308-509. 13 Ibid., pp. 525, 537, 543. 

14 SPD., xxix, 22, 37, 45, 46. ^ ^ 

15 SPD., xxix, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38. Seir Mulaqherin, (R. Cambray s edition), 

vol. IV, p. 25. 

,6 Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 544, 50^. 1.7 SPD., II, 7: xxix, 33, 34, 37. 
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troubles in Ahirwacla. Gopal Rao suppressed them during the early months 
of 1761, but soon after his departure the Ahirs rose again in alliance with 
l/zat Khan and the Khichis. Nothing could be done during the rainy 
season. In November, 1761, Maratha officers in Ahirwada invited Malhar 
to come to their assistance. He came as far as Sanganer, but his wound 
prevented him from advancing to the scene of action. Vishwas Rao was 
thereupon asked by his father, Naro Shankar, to capture Jhansi with the co- 
operation of Izzat Khan and Govind Kalyan. The latter was asked by the 
Poona Government to settle the affairs of Ahirwada and to recover the fort 
of Rhilsa, seized by the Nawab of Bhopal.'^ 

During the years 1762-1763 the Marathas could pay no attention to the 
affairs of Malwa, Bundelkhand and Rajputana. The. in\asion of Nizam 
Ali and the civil war between the Peshwa and his uncle absorbed then- 
energy. Malhar Rao, gradually sinking due to old age and ill health, 
could not Venture into the scene of his former triumphs. Mahadji Sindhia 
was busy with the tpicstion of succession, and the Poona Government as 
yet showed no desire to profit by his abilities.* ’ “Inactivity and lack of a 
vigorous* policy weakened the Maratha power in Malwa. 

Two incidents seem to show that by the year 1764 the position of the 
Marathas in Northern India had somewhat improved. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali ratified a formal peace with them in that year.”' This was a much- 
needed relief,”” and at the same tune ir was an indirect recognition of their 
still surviving power. The second incident is more interesting. We read 
in the East India Company’s general letter to Madras, dated May 13, lyhcS, 
“Wlien our servants after the Battle of Buxur planned the extirpation of 
Shujah from his dominions and the giving the same up to the King,”" Lord 
Clive soon discerned the King would have been unable to maintain them 
and that it would have destroyed the strongest barrier against the Marathas 
and the northern powers and therefore wisely restored Shujah to his domi- 
nions. If Lord Clive considered it necessary in 1764 to maintain a strong 

18 SVD,, xxix, 12, 22, 37, 43; xxxix, 3. Rajwadc, 1, 296 

19 When he left I’otina for Malwa in 1764, measures were taken to inter- 
cept his journey, SPD.^ xxix, 62, 64, 67. ♦ 

20 R. Sinh, Malwa in Transition, p. 316. 21 SPD„ xxix, introduction, p, i. 

22 ""Sec the story of Raghunath Rao’s flight in 1767 on pp. 8-9. 

23 Shah Alam, 

24 BSCP., December 13, 1768. Madras to Bengal, November ii, 1768. 
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barrier against the Marathas, their prospects in Hindusthan must have 
been favourable indeed. 

In 1764 the political condition of Rajputana was disriirbcd by the 
outbreak of a quarrel between Madho Singh and the }at Rajah lawahir 
Singh. Madho Singh naturally allied himself with Najib Khan, the arch- 
enemy of the Jats. In October, 1764, Malhar Holkar came to jobner (13 
miles east of Sambhar) in order to compel Madho Singh to clear his dues. 
Then he proceeded, in response to advice from Poona, to assist Jawahir 
Singh against Najib Khan.^’ But Malhar had no intention of seriously 
weakening his ‘foster son’, and his lukewarmness compelled the Jat chief 
to make peace with Najib in February, 1765. Malhar’s next adventure 
was directed against the East India Company. He met the English at 
Kora on May 3, 1765, as an ally of Shuja-ud-daula,~^ but he was defeated 
by Sir Robert Fletcher and compelled to fly.^^ Then he recovered Jhansi 
(December, 1765),^^ resumed his operations against the Rana of Gohad 
and hastened a rupture with Jawahir vSingh. Before bringing these opera- 
tions CO a satisfactory conclusion he died on May 26, 1766. His alliance 
with the Jat Rajah had one good effect, for it intimidated Madho Singh, 
who agreed to make a satisfactory arrangement for the payment of his 
tribute. He paid five lakhs in cash, and issued ordciis on hankers for the 
balance. Maliadji Sindhia, who had in the meanwhile come to Northern 
India, adopted a less conciliatory policy than Holkar and pressed Madho 
Singh for arrears.'*” 

The annual subsidy promised by the Rana of Udaipur to Peshwa Baji 
Rao in 1736 was never regularly paid. During the years 1761-1764 com- 
plications in the Deccan, Malwa and Jaipur prevented the Marathas from 
making any attempt to put pressure on that prince. In July, 1765, Mahadji 
Sindhia settled the tribute of Kota at 15 lakhs, and left his Diwan Acyut 

25 SPD., xxix, yz. Seir MHtaqherm (R. Caiiibray’s edition, vol. IV, p. 33) 
says that Jawahir Singh U)ok the Marathas into his pay. 

26 Grant Duff (vol. II, chap. VII) says that Najib, “by means of that secret 
understanding which always subsisted between him anrl Holkar, intluccd the 
Marathas to abandon the alliance.” 

27 Probably Malhar was bribed, .CPC, I, No. 2348, 2524A. 

28 General Carnac wrote to the Select Committee of Bengal that Holkar^s 
defeat had filled the neighbouring state.? with consternation. BSCP„ 1765(1), 
pp. 130- 13 1. 

29 SPD., xxix, 102. 30 SPD,» xxix, 99, 102, roy, 108. 
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Rao to collect tribute from Udaipur, Sliahpura and Rupnagar.” Rana Ari 
Singh II of Udaipur agreed to pay a total sum of Rs. 26,30,221, which 
was to be realised in quarterly instalments in four years. 

We have already refered to Malhar Holkar’s rupture with Jawalur 
Singh. The Jat Rajah had become so angry at Malhar’s collusion with 
Najib Khan that on the conclusion of peace he refused to pay the balance 
of 12 lakhs still due out of the promised 22 lakhs. The outbreak of a civil 
war in the Jat State provided a welcome opportunity to the Marathas. 
Nahar Singh, Siiraj Mai’s beloved son and Jawahir’s disappointed rival for 
the throne, renewed his claim to succession under Malhar’s protection. 
The Marathas knew that there was in India no other place for money like 
Bharatpur,’“ and -they gladly prepared themselves to play the same mer- 
cenary parr in this fratricidal struggle as they had played in the case of 
Jaipur. A detachment of 15,000 horse was sent by Malhar (who was then 
fighting against the Jat Rana of Gohad) to plunder Jat villages on the other 
side of the Chambal. Jawahir came to an understanding with the Sikhs'*'’ 
and met Holkar’s detachment near Dholpur in March, 1766. The com- 
bined Jat-Sikh army defeated the Marathas and captured their commanders. 
Dholpur, which was the appanage of Nahar Singh, was occupied by 
Jawahir. The capfured Maratha generals were released in December next 
by a treaty concluded by Naro Shankar. Jawahir could have crossed the 
Chambal and defeated Malhar himself but for the refusal of his Sikh 
horsemen to follow him in the terrible summer heat. Nahar Singh was 
abandoned by the Marathas and committed suicide.'*” 

Towartls the close of 1765 Raghunath Rao made preparations for 
leading an expedition to the North.'*'’ He advanced to Malwa, took tribute 
from Bhopal, and was joined by Malhar Holknr and Mahadji Sindhia 
near Bhander in April, 1766.*’’ Malhar died a montli later. Raghunath 

31 SPD., XXIX, 87, 96, 99, 102, 105, 108. 

32 Vaci, vol. ix, pp. 266-269. Tod says that in 1764 Malhar Holkar invatlecl 
Mewar and compelled the Rana to agree to pay 51 lakhs. Tliis is inaccurate. See 
Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, pp. 517-518. 

33 Sarkar, op. cit., vol. II, p. 468. 

34 SPD., xxix, 177. 

35 SPD., xxix, 102. 36 SPD., xxix, 126, 127, 204. 

37 Sarkar, op. cit„ vol. II, pp. 472-473. 

38 SPD., xxix, 97. 39 SPD., xix, 36; xxix, '120, 128. 

40 SPD., xxix, 13 1, 136, 137, 139, 140. 
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tried to finish the contest begun by him against Gohad.“ The misunder- 
standing which had arisen between Raghunath and Mahadji Sindhia over 
the question of succession to the Sindhia State rendered it impossible for 
them to work in sincere co-operation.'” Moreover, the Rana of Gohad was 
being assisted openly by the victorious Jawahu* Singh. Raghunath laid 
siege to Gohad, but at every stage he was confronted with diHiculties. His 
supplies were looted, and his troops starved. He had no money with him, 
and no loan was available even at high interest. '■' Some Ivlaratha chiefs, 
including Holkar and Gaikwad, left the camp against Raghunath’s orders. 
Jawahir Singh encamped on the other side of the Chambal with 15,000 or 
20,000 troops.’' Yet Raghunath tried to capture Gohad by assault. He 
personally stood behind the batteries. The attack was repulsed, and many 
Maratha troops were killed. The Gohad troops came out and burnt 
Maratha flags. Two more attacks were repulsed, and the Maratha cau.se 
appeared hopeless. The following interesting account of the operations 
occurs in a letter'’’ written by the Rana of Gohad to the Governor of 
Bengal, “Malhar for years kept on ruining my country, destroying forts 
aiul plundering ryots. Raghu Nath Rao, with a powerful army and artil- 
lery invaded my country, and having destroyed the forts situated on the 
frontiers, laid siege to Gohad, winch is the writer’s capital and birth place. 
The writer, taking courage, came out of the fort with 25,000 foot and 4,000 
hotse and at a distance of one quarter mile from the fort engaged Raghu 
Nath Rao. The battle lasted till sunset, when the writer entrenched him- 
self outside the hort. The siege went on, and day and night battles were 
fought in which thousands were killed. As God was on the writer’s side, 
he offered a stubborn resistance to Raghu Nath Rao. The latter, who con- 
sidered himself mightier than the Hand of Destiny, after five months 

41 For the history of this principality, see Kharc, vol. il, p. 1242. 

42 According to Holkar Katfiyat and Natu’s Life of Mahadjt Sindhia, 
Raghunath h plan of attack was betrayed to the Rana of Gohad by Mahadji. Kharc 
ihsbeiieves this story, as it does not occur in Paiwardhan Daftar. There we find 
that Mahadji lent his troops and showed personal valour, for 'which Raghunath gave 
him a new jagir v'orth 10 lakh.s. Sec Kharc, vol. Ill, p. 1242. 

43 Sec SPD., XIX, 44. The Peshwa sent one lakh of rupees. Kharc, HI, 638. 

44 It seems that “the discovery of a treasonable collusion of his valued Gosain 
generals with the Marathas” prevented him from taking a more aggressive atti- 
tude. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, p. 473. 

45 CPC., II, 
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became hopeless of success and raised the siege.” Then at Mahadji 
Sindhia s mediation the Rana agreed to pay 15 lakhs and the siege was 
withdrawn in December, 1766.“* Rnghunath tlicn intended to proceed 
against Jawahir Singh, who, however, concluded peace‘s by surrendering 
the Maratha commanders captured in March, 1766. A meeting arranged 
between Raghunath and the Jat Rajah was ineffective owing to the former’s 
suspicion of his Gosain generals who had taken shelter with the Maratha. 

At this stage a revival of the Abdah menace led Raghunath to retrace 
his steps to the Deccan.''' It seems that after the settlement with Jawahir 
Singh he intended to proceed towards Rajpiitana. We are told that Madho 
Singh collected troops and made preparations to resist the Marathas at 
Dasak where they usually crossed the nver. The Jaipur ruler was probably 
alarmed at the report that ‘‘Raghunath will insist on strict payments on 
the Rajput country as he has in his possession the valuation of the rents. 
But Raghunath’s plan remained unexecuted. Ahmed Shi h, Abdah had in 
the meanwhile appeared in the Punjab and ‘‘written to Raghunath in a 
proud and hauglity manner threatening him with v/ar and rapine.”’' The 
Maratha chief considered it imprudent to meet him and hurriedly left 
Hindusthan. He left Bahiro Anant and Vithal Shivdcv in Bimdclkhand 
and proceeded to Indore via Ujjain. In vain did Shuja-ud-daula and the 
Hnglish ask him to remain where he was. Shuja sent an envoy to bring 

46 Khiue, III, 634, 635, f)38, 644, pp. 1242-1244. SVD., xxix, 160. CPC., 11 , 
life, 12I5. Grant Duff (vol. II, chap. VII) says that the Rana agreed to pay 
3 lakhs only. 

47 SPD., XXIX, 139. CPC., II, 12 A, 12B. One of the terms of the peace 
was as follows: — “A small part of country inhabitcil by Rajputs had for a consi- 
derable length of time belonged to the Marhattas, and they accordingly received 
^stipulated quit-rents from the Inhabltant^. But for some years pa.st the latter 
have not paid any rents and have been living upon plunder and rapine. Their 
places of abode being almost inaccessible, whenever they suspected an attack 
from the Marathas, they immediately crossed the river into Jawahir Singh’s terri- 
tories, nor could they ever be so reduced as to pay the most trifling sum. On this 
consideration, Raghunath Rao has agreed to a cession of that territory and granted 
sanads for that purpose to Jawahir Singh, as it lies contiguous to the latter’s posses- 

^ sions. Jawahir Singh is to collect and receive the rents of the same exclusively and 
independently of any other power. It is said that he has agreed^ to pay for that 
country five lakhs of rupees; and as a compensation for the ravages committed 
there, Raghunath Rao is to receive the. .sum of ten lakhs from Malhar Rao.” 

48 SPD,/ xxix, 164. CPC,, II, 12C. 49 BSCP., 1767(1), pp. 391-392. 

50 CPC, II, 12B. 51 CPC, II, 207, 
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him back, but “he pleaded rams and went home.” The disappointed 
Nawab wrote to the Peshwa, “If he had come, what might liad he not 
done with help from the English and myself?”*'^ The Governor of Bengal 
'wrote to Raghunath that he was prepared, in alliance with the Nawab of 

Oudh, to support the Mar.ithas against Ahmed Shah Abdali, and asked 

him to return to the North “lest Abdali should think he was running 
away to the Deccan in fear.”**’’ Nana Fadnis wrote from Poona to Shiija- 
ud-daula and the Governor of Beniral asking for a defensive alliance against 
Abdali.'' Nothing, however, could bring Raghui»ath back to the 
North.'”' Within a short time Ahmad Shah wrote to him that he had no 

intentions against the Marathas and was resolved to march directly to 

Patna, Tlien he returned to Lahore to punish the Sikhs," leaving the 
Marathas free to prosecute their operations — an opportunity which 
Raghunath did not utilise. 

Raghtinath’s motive m going to Indore was to settle the question of 
succession to Malhar Holkar’s state. Malhar’s successor, Male Rao, died 
early in 1767,'”'' without leaving any issue. Gangadhar Yashvant Candra- 
cud, an old minister of the Elolkar State, ’ * was a partisan of Raghunath. 
They decided that Ahalya Bai, Male Rao’s mother, should adopt a chiltl 
related to the Holkar family and leave the management of affairs to the 
minister.*’" Ahalya Bai refused to accept this arrangement, and enlisted 
the support of some military chiefs and their troops. When Raghunath 
■‘was making preparations to compel her to compliance, she sent him a 
message, earnestly advising him not to make war on a woman, from which 
he might incur disgrace, but could never derive honour.” Mahadji 
Sindhia and Janoji Bhonsle ‘"refused to unite with him, an ungrateful 

32 CPC, II, 622. 53 CPC,, II, 207. 54 CPC., II, 224, 255. 

35 “Alliance with English and Shuja not having taken place, the Marathas 
hiarched back to save themselves” — CPC., 11 , 213 

36 CPC, II, 263. ' 57 CPC., II, 294. 

58 Malcolm says that “his death occurred nine months after his elevation.’' 
Memoir of Central India, vol. 1 , p. 157. 

39 He “hALhis station of Dewan, or Minister, to the Holkar family from 
the Paishwah. He had been nominated by Bajerow to that office with Mulhar Rao, 
when the latter was first promoted to high command.” Memoir of Central India, 
vol. I, p. 160. 

60 The minister proposed to give a considerable prc.sent to Raghunath. 
Malcolm, Memotr of Central India, vol. I, p .161. 
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minister, to subvert the independence of the Holkar family.”*’' Finally, 
the Peshwa himself decided in favour of Ahalya Bai. She undertook the 
cliargc of civil administration and entrusted the command of her troops 
to Tukoji Holkar/’^ Gangadhar was dismissed. Raghunath himself went 
to Mhysir, where he was “most hospitably entertained” by Ahalya Bai, 
“The divided authority established in the Holkar State, from the day of 

Tukajcc’s elcvition, remained for above 30 years”* undisturbed by 

jealousy ot ambition.”''^ 

Raghunath then proceeded to Gujrat, and wrote a letter to Gopika Bai, 
saying that he had compelled the disloyal Gaikwad to pay a fine and to ^ 
surrender some districts.*”’ This letter seems to have been written to deceive 
Gopika Bai, for Raghunath took no steps against the Gaikwad, who was one 
of his partisans and helped him against the Peshwa in the civil war that 
followed.'''' From Gujrat Raghunath came to Anandavalli and began to 
collect troops for a new contest with his nephew. 

Raghiinath’s inconclusive campaign' ^ did not restore Maratha power 
in the North. Jawahir Singh at once became aggressive. He sent an 
envoy named Padre Don Pedro to Calcutta for an alliance against the 
Marathas, but this gentleman could not reach his destination as he was 
“recalled owing to an internal revolt in the Jat State.”"'' Towards the 
close of 1767 the Jat chief’s position was strong indeed. His rival Nahar 
Singh was dead. He had crushed his disloyal Gosain troops. Encouraged 

61 Malcolm says that Ahalya Bai probably "used some of the contents of 
hci full treasury’’ to gain the Iricntiship of the.se chiefs. Memoir of Central India, 
vol. I, p. 121. 

62 Malcolm say.s that he was “a chief of the same tri,be, but in no way related 
to Muiliar Rao," Alemotr of Central India, vol. 1 , p. 16:^ Grant Duff (vol. II, 
chap. VII) holds the same view. 

63 Really for 28 yeans — till Ahalya Bai’.s death in 1795. 

64 Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, vol. I, pp. 156' 164. Kharc, III, 
pp. 1229-1230, 1245-1246. 

65 Kharc, III, 715. 

66 Khare, IIJ, p. 1230. In a letter dated April 6, 1766, we find that Raghunath 
asked a man (who.se name is not given) to suppress the Gaikwad. That man wrote 
"I am trying my best. If you come here, you will get 40 or 50 lakl\s.’* (SPD., 
xix. 35). 

67 Mr. | 5 ?rdesai says that he ‘VocfuHy mi.smanagcd” the campaign. SPD,, 
xix, Introduction. 

68 CPC, II, 642, 854. 
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by Raghunatli’‘. retreat he occupied Maratha domains from Bhind (20 miles 
west and south-west of Etawa) to Kalpi. Balaji Govind Kher, the Maratha 
officer m charge of Kalpi, was treacherously attacked and compelled to fly 
across the Betwa. Only Gwalior and Jhansi remained under Maratha con- 
trol. The Jat Rajah established his authority in the Kalpi district, levied 
tribute from Datia and Seondha, advanced up to the bridge of Nawar and 
formed an alliance with the rulers of Pichor and Gohad.*’” In December, 
1767, Jawahir won a “Pyrrhic victory” over Jaipur troops in the battle of 
Maonda (60 miles north of Jaipur).'*' A contemporary writer observes, 
“The fortune of the Jats has been shaken and the result has been fatal to them. 
They have returned home pillaged, stupefied and overthrown; and Jawahir 
has since then only gone backwards.” 

While the Jat chief was pursuing a policy of aggrandisement, the 
ambitious Nawab of Oudh had not been sitting idle. He wanted to occupy 
Bundelkhand and asked the Governor of Bengal to exercise British influence 
in his favour. The Governor recommended a policy of caution. Bundel- 
khand, he wrote, “is large and extensive, surrounded by Maratha districts, 
and favourite object of their attention. If yon take it, there may be jealousy 
or open rupture. If Marathas go to war with you, it will be absolutely 
impossible for the English to help you without violating their alliance with 
the Marathas on the coast.” vSo the Nawab was asked to wait, and a half- 
hearted assurance followed, —“The late advices from the coast indicate so 
little permanency to the alliance of the English with the Marathas and the 
Nizam, and show so much duplicity and treachery in their conduct that it 
is not unlikely for the alliance to be ultimately broken off.”'" The 
English were obviously unwilling to venture far into the den of the 
Marathas even to strengthen their barrier. But Shuja-ud-daula was not to 
he easily set aside. He suggested that the Rohillas, Ahmad Khan Bangash 
and the Jats might enter into an alliance and form a barrier against the 
Marathas.'' The Governor of Bengal approved this plan and asked the 
Nawab to carry on anti-Maratha negotiations with the above powers, al- 
though the Peshwa had, “far from disturbing the English, sent a vakil 
with voluntary offers of co-operation against the Nizam and Haidar.”'' 

69 SPD., xxix, 149, 185, 215, 196, 169, 207, 208. 

70 SPD., xxix, 192. 

71 Wcndel, quoted in Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. II, p. 479. 

72 CPC., II, 524. 73 CPC, II, 597. 74 CPC., II, 599. 
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Fonunatcly for the Marathas, their enemies were too jealous of each other 
to combine against them. 

The temporary eclipse of Maratha influence due to Raghunath Rao’s 
hasty retreat did not last long. Maratha officers in Bundelkhand succeeded 
in recapturing many posts occupied by the Jats.^’* Their position was 
further improved by internal dissensions in the Jat kingdom. Jawahir 
Singh was assassinated in July, 1768, by a soldier whom he had disgraced.^*’ 
His successor, Ratan Singh, was murdered by a Brahmin monk'' in April, 
1769. His infant son, Kcsari Singh, was then placed on the throne, the 
management of affairs being entrusted to Dan Shah, Nawal Singh’s . 
brother-in-law. Dan Shah seems to have been an able man, and he had 
already participated in some encounters against the Marathas in Bundel- 
khand. But his authority was disputed by Nawal Singh and Ran jit 
Singh, Ratan Singh’s brothers, who did not agree to submit to the rule ol 
an outsider. Dan Shah was besieged by them at Dig and forced to sur- 
render on condition of exile from the Jat kingdom. Then a quarrel broke 
out between Nawal Singh and Raiijit Singh. As Shah Alam wrote to the 
Governor of Bengal, “There is scarcely an individual (in the Jat wStatc) 
whose head is not turned with ambitious schemes.”''' Ranjit Singh took 
possession of the fortress of Dig with all the treasures and stores hoarded 
there,'**’ and defied his brother. 

In the meanwhile the Marathas had reappeared in the Nortli. Jawahir 
Singh’s aggressions had led the Peshwa to decide that an army under 
Mahadji Sindhia and Tiikoji Holkar should be sent to f lindusthan in order 
to deal with the growing menace of the Jats. These two chiefs, accordingly, 
proceeded to the North;''* but before dealing with the Jats they invaded 

75 SPD. xxix, 75. Colonel Smith icporicd from Allahabad to Calcutta on 
October 28, 1767, that Jawahir Singh had evacuated the fort of Kalpi which hatl 
been rcoccupicd by the Marathas. BSCP., 1767(1), pp. /\cx)-/\io\ 1767(1!), 
pp. 386-387. 

76 SPD., xxix, 192. CPC., II, 789, 835, 1 100. Seu Mntaqhrrin (R. 

Cambray’s edition), vol. IV, p. 34. 

77 Seir Mutaqherin (R. Cambray’s edition), vol. IV, p. 34. 

78 SPD,, xxix, 173, 202, 215, 217, 220, 222, 223. 79 CPC., n, iioi. 

80 Seir Mataqherin (R. Cambray’s edition), vol. IV, p. 34. 

81 Colonel Smith reported from Allahabad to Calcutta on December i, 1767, 
that the Marathas had not yet determined to enter Hindusthan. 

The following episode narrated by Grant Duff (vol. II, chap. VIl) shows how 
the young Peshwa exacted obedience from his servants : *‘Whcn ordered to 
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Mewar. Rana Ari Singh II had offended many powerful nobles of his 

court, who had thereupon set up a rival for the throne in the person of 

Ratan Singh, falsely reputed to be a son of Rana Raj Singh II. In May, 
1769, Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Hollkar appeared near Udaipur to 
support the cause of Ratan Singh. Differences, however, soon arose be- 
tween the two chiefs', as a result of which Holkar returned to Kota in June. 
Mahadji once decided to give up the cause of Ratan Singh, who had no 
money, and to support Ari Singh who was prepared to pay 35 lakhs. But 

he remained idle and took no steps to deliver an assault on Udaipur. At 

, last Ari Singh agreed to pay 64 lakhs as contribution and 5 lakhs as present 
to Sindhia, and to alienate i }4 kikhs worth of jagir in favour of Ratan 
Singh. 33 lakhs were paid immediately; for the balance some districts 
were left to be jointly administered by Rajput and Maratha officers. 

On his return from Mewar Tukoji Holkar besieged Raghogarh.^'* 
Sindhia joined him after the conclusion of peace with Ari Singh. Then 
they advanced to the Kerauli . territory in order to put pressure for tribute 
on Jaipur.^ ^ Before this purpose could be accomplished, they were lured 
away by the envoys of Ranjit Singh to take part in the civil war which 
was then desolating the Jat kingdom. 

Anil Chandra Banerjhl 


Hincloostan after all the commatulcis hat! obtained their audience of leave, 

Mahadajee Sindhia continued to loiter 111 the neighbourhood of Poona. 

Mandoo Rao, who at all times exacted strict obedience from his officers, 

obseived Sindhia's camp still standing. He sent instantly to Mahadajce Sindhia, 

expressing astonishment at his disobedience and presumption Mahadajec 

took his departure promptly.” 

82 SPD., xxix, 87 (wrong date?), 233, 234, 238, 239, 241, 243, 245. The 
Rajput version is different. Sec Tod, Annals of Mewar, chap. XVI, and Ojha, 
Rajputane Ka Itihas, part HI, pp. 962-867. 

83 SPD , xxix, 245. 

84 CPC., Ill, 128. 

1 Abbreviations used ; — 

SPD. — Sardcsai’s Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 

Khare— th are’s Aitahastk Lekha Sangraha. 

CPC.. — Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 

Numbers of letters, not pages^ arc referred to. 

Vad — Peshwas* Diaries. 

BSCP. — Bengal Select Committee Proceedings.] 
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Some Anglo-Frencli Disputes in Bengal during 
Post-Diwany Period 

The Anglo-French relations in Bengal during the post-diwany 
period were none too cordial, and were marked by continual jealousies and 
disputes. The authorities at Chandcrnagorc envied the political ascen- 
dancy of their English rivals, and Iretted against the increasing restriction 
of their own freedom and trade. Fhe English on the other hand sus- 
pected secret and hostile designs on the part of their disgruntled neighbours, 
and were ever on the alert, lest the latter should seriously attempt to dis- 
turb the peace and tranquility of the country. 

Ihe French authorities complained of interruption to their trade soon 
after the departure of Clive.' Towards the end of March, 1767,“ the sent a 
deputation to Calcutta to acquaint Verelst with their manifold grievances' 
Messrs. Sinfray and Roiiland, deputies from the Council of Chandernagore, 
represented, firstly, that the customs officials had lately begun to detain 
and search their boats at every Chauki, causing thereby unnecessary 
delay as well as expense, secondly, that the English Gumashtahs 
abused their influence, and deliberately obstructed the French trade, 
thirdly, that the weavers were not allowed to work for the French 
Company, and lastly, that the officials of the 'Ntzamat often dis- 
regarded the privileges of the French Company, and refused to do justice.'’ 

In reply to the remonstrance of the deputation, the Governor pointed 
out'’ that the boats of the European Companies had always been detained 
at cvci'y lecognised chauki, and were also liable to be searched, if full 
paiticulars of the goods were not stated in the dastaks. FIc further explained 
that no new duties had been imposed on the French goods, and that the 


1 Beng. Pub. Cons., February 2, 1767. 

2 Letter to Court, March 30, 1767. 

3 Beng. Pub. Cons., March 30, 1767. 

4 Vide “Remonstrance’* of Messrs Sinfray and Roulancl, March 24, 1767. 

5 Cop. I, 1766-67, Nos. 135-7. The Faujclar of Hooghly was, for instance, 
reported to have summoned a French subject to attend his court at Hooghly. 

This, the French authorities complained, is unjust and means a violation of the 
privileges die French have been enjoying for a long time.” 

6 Letter to die Council of Chandcrnagorc, March 27, 1767. 
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customs regulations were the same for all classes of merchants including the 
English who too had to pay the usual duties and allow their boats to be 
searched, if necessary. As regards the complaints o[ highhandedness on 
the part of the Company’s gumashiahs and the Nawab’s officials, 
the Governor readily agreed to make necessary enquiries and redress “every 
real grievance,” and finally assured the deputation that he had already 
issued instructions^ to the English gumashtahs and the Nizamat officials not 
to impede the trade of the French Company, or give them any reasonable 
cause for offence.^ 

The principal grievance'* of the French was, however, their want of a 
sufficient number of weavers, which was admittedly’ caused by the recent 
enlargement of the English investment in silk goods. This is why both 
the French and the Dutch pressed for an equitable division” or ‘enume- 
ration’ of all the available weavers in different arangs. The Governor and 
Council at Chandernagore complained’ ‘ in May that the Nabob’s officials 
still interfered with their trade, and protested in particular against the con- 
duct of Raja Maha’ ’ Singh of Dacca, who had “sent people into the jungles 
to take our cloths out of the hands of the weavers whom he has forbidden 
to continue to work for us before the business of your nation was 
finished.” ” The Governor in his reply to the authorities at Chandernagore 
maintained that complaints were “reciprocal,” and that it was not possible 
to restrain “by violence the free-born manufacturers of the country.” He, 
however, instructed’'’ the Chief at Dacca to inquire into the conduct of 
Raja Maha Singh and restrain”' him, if found actually guilty of the alleged 
highhandedness. It is interesting to note that the Governor indignantly 

7 Bcng, Pub. Cons., Fcbru.iry 2, 1767. “ ,. .. wc liavc repeated our ordeis 

that their people (i.e. the blench gumushtahs) be not molested in any shape 
whatever.” 

8 Cop. P. L. I., 1766-67, No. 4. 

9 Letter to Court, Marcli 17, 1767. Bolts, Cmistdcratiom etc. pp. 73, 192 etc. 

10 Bcng. Sel. Com., March 10, 1767. Ibid., July 6, 1767. Letter to Court, 
March 28, 1767. 

11 Beng. Pub. Cons., May 20, 1767. 

12 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 6, 1767. 

13 In the Proceedings the name is ‘Maw Sing.’ 

14 Letter from the Governor and Council at Cliandernagorc, May 15, 1767. 

15 Beng. Pub. Cons., May 20, 1767. 

16 “It is not in our power to remove or displace him.” (Beng. Pub. Cons., 
op. cit). 
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repudiated the insinuation that the acts of violence reported by the French 
agents were inspired by the English and challenged the French Governor 
to produce one single instance of their having exercised an undue influence 
to the prejudice of their affairs.*^ 

The French authorities bitterly recriminated^^ that the English 
gumashtahs regularly abused their authority, and managed to elude the 
orders issued from Calcutta. They wrote on the 27th of May, “Our com- 
plaints far from diminishing seem to multiply. The Governor thereupon 
informed them that their commissaries had already been appointed to in- 
vestigate into the alleged abuses, and asked for co-operation in the enquiry 
now in progress. Following the example of the Dutch, the French 
rcfuscd“' to participate in the work of the aforesaid commission of inquiry, 
and insisted on a fair division of the weavers in the manner formerly 
agreed^^ to by Clive. The authorities at Calcutta had, however, already 
decided"^ not to allow the proposed division of weavers. They accord- 
ingly informed the French in July”’ that upon matin cly weighing the 
matter and taking the advice of the ministry” they had been convinced of 
“the impracticability and ill consequence” of a division of weavers among 
the European Companies. 

Meanwhile an incident^’ had occurred at Patna, which would serve 
to illustrate how commercial rivalry not infrequently led to acts of aggres- 
sion on the part of the servants of the rival European Companies. M. 
Carvalho, Chief of the French Factory at Patna, complained"^ in May 
against certain English gumashtahs who had molested his agents and com- 
pelled “the inhabitants to sell their opium to the English”, although he 
“had already made advances” for the same. As, Shitab Ray “would not 


17 Letter to the Governor anil Council at Chandernagore, May 20, lyOy. 

18 Bcng. Pub. Cons., May 30, 1767. 

19 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May, 27, 1767. 

20 Letter to the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, May 30, 1767. 

21 Beng. Pub. Cons,, July 11, 1767. 

22 Letter from the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, June 18, 1767. 

23 Bcng. Pub. Cons.^ June 8, 1767. 

24 Letter to the Governor and Council at Chandernagore, July ii, 1767. 

25 Beng. Pub. Cons., June 8, 1767. Letter from Mr. T. Rumbold, May 28, 
1767. 

26 Letter from Mens. A. Carvalho to Mr. T. Rumbold, May 18, 1767. 
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concern himself in this matter, M. Carvalho forcibly imprisoned one 
of the English gumashtahs in the French Factory.*^ The English gumash- 
tahs on their part seized a number of French gumaAnaln as a retaliatoty 
measure. M. Carvalho thereupon sent a ‘vakil’ to represent the matter 
to Shitab Ray, but, according to M. Carvalho’s allegation, the vakil was 
assaulted by Mr. Rambold “with his own hand ” The latter retorted with 
a different version^*^ of the affair, and denied having ever assaulted the 
‘Vakil.’ He alleged that before Shitab Ray could complete hi.s’entjuiry 
into the complaints against the English gumashtahs, M. Carvalho had 
taken the law into his own hands, and had imprisoned an English gumash- 
tah in the French Factory. It is noteworthy that the Governor and Coun- 
cil offered'*'* to institute a public enquiry into this affair by the members of 
the Patna Council in the presence of M. Carvalho, but the French autho- 
rities do not appear to have availed of this offer. A few months later, M. 
Carvalho was once again reported to have imprisoned an ‘amil’ of the 
Government on grounds which appeared after careful examination by Shitab 
Ray to be wholly untenable.’*'* Although incidents such as these were no 
more than mere exhibition of bad temper, they served to aggravate the 
the already strained relations, between the English and the French in 
Bengal. 

Rivalry^* in inland trade was at the root of most of the quarrels between 
the English and the French authorities. Early m November, Mr. Sykes, 
Resident at the Durbar, reported,'^'* “Mr. Chevalier appears to me to be 
aiming at carrying on a trade throughout the country on the same footing 
that we do, and has established gumasthahs at many places for the pur- 
chase of rice, grain, and other articles which they never before dealt in.’’ 

27 Letter from Mons. A. Carvalho to the Governor, May 24, 1767. Bcng. 
Pub. Cons., June 18, 1767. 

28 Letter from Mr. T. Rumbokl to Mons. A. Carvalho, May 23, 1767. 

10 Letter from Mons. A. Carvalho to Mr. T. Rumbokl, May 23, 1767. 

30 Beng. Pub. Cons., July ii, 1767. 

31 Letter from Mr. T. Rumbokl, June 30, 1767. 

32 Letter to the Govenor and Council at Chandernagore July ii, 1767. 

33 Trans. R. 1767-68, No, 374. 

34 Orders v/cre issued in the name of the Nawab and Muhammad Riza Khan 
to the Chiefs of the French, Dutch, and Danish Factories, prohibiting their trade in 
salt, betelnut, and tobacco (Vide. Beng. Sel. Com., October 13, 1767). This natu- 
rally caused great heartburning among the rivals of the English. 

35 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November 9, 1767. 
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Mr. Sykes accordingly warned*^ the authorities tint unless the French 
were restrained immediately, they would endeavour “to undermine our 
trade”! The Select Committee at once took up a strong attitude, and 
resolved to confine the rival European Companies “to the precise bounds 
of their trade in imports and exports, agreeably to the letter and spirit of 
their phirmaunJ.”'^^ Mr. Sykes was instructcd'*^’^ to put a stop to the inland 
trade of the French with the assistance of the authorities’^'’ at Murshidabad. 

As desirecF® by Mr. Sykes, Muhammad Riza Khan issued strict regu- 
lations^^ for restraining “the illicit trade” of the Europeans. These regula- 
tions were circulated to all zamindars and officers of the Government. 
They were directed, firstly, to suffer only those gumashtahs to reside in the 
districts under their jurisdiction, who had regular ' parwanahs’ under the 
seal of the Nawab, the Company, or the Governor, secondly to prevent the 
gumashtahs from buying or selling articles which were not specified in 
their ' parwanahs/ thirdly, to disallow the use of force or compulsion against 
the ryots or the 'gumashtahs,' and in ease of disobedience on the part of 
the latter to report such cases to Murshidabad, fourthly, to exert their in- 
fluence and authority in the suppression of all abuses in connection with 
inland trade, fifthly, to seize and send those gumashtahs to M^urshidabad, 
who should be found trading in salt, betelnut, tobacco, and grain in the 
name of the French, the Dutch, or other foreigners, sixthly, to enforce the 
collection of the prescribed customs duties and check all illegal charges, and 
lastly, to afford evciy encouragement and protection to the merchants and 
inhabitants of the country, and relieve the poor from oppression. 

Tliese regulations were of course meant to suppress the inland trade of 
the French and other Europeans, but it may be noted that the Governor 
was always ready to remove all just grievances of the latter in the matter 
of their recognised sea-borne trade. For example, when M. Chevalier 
complained that the chaukidars levied double duties on the French goods, 
the Governor promptly took action to stop such illegal exactions, 

36 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November lo, 1767. 

37 Beng. Sel. Com., November, 17, 1767. 

' 38 Letter to Mr. F. Sykes, November 17, 1767. 

39 The Nawab himself had recently asked for a piohibition of the inland trade 
of the Europeans. Trans. R. 1767-68, No. 381. 

40 Letter from Mr. F. Sykes, November 25, 1767. 

41 Beng. Sel. Com., November 29, 1767. 42 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 203. 
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and directed Muhammad Riza Khan and the Faujdar of Hooghly to punish 
such abuses of authority on the part of the customs officials.’ '’ But, however- 
much the authorities might tolerate tlic regular trade of the hrcnch under 
instructions from the Directors,” they would not allow their rivals to extend 
their inland trade on any pretence whatsoever. Early in December, the 
Governor issued strict orders to Muhammad Riza Khin, directing him “to 
confine the French Company to their fixed bounds. ’ I he Governor re- 
minded him tint it was' “most unreasonable that the inland trade ol tlie 
province, which tlie English themselves have curtailed, should still be laid 
open to the French.’” ' Muhammad Riza Khan was thereafter so strict in 
his attitude towards the French that he once refused"' to allow their agents 
ro reside in Sylhet for manufacturing lime, lest they should set on foot an 
illicit trade in nee, cloth, opium, and other necessary commodities in that 
remote district. The malpractices of the French gumashtahs who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sykes, often endeavoured “ro assume an authority indepen- 
dent of the Government’s officers’’ were thus effectively checked. I he 
French authorities were also compelled to discontinue their unlawful grant 
of ‘das tabs' to local merchants."' 

The extent to which the French found themselves restricted in then- 
trade will be best judged from a highly exaggerated despatch'"*’' which M. 
Chevalier wrote on the subject to dc Boigne, Minister of Marine and the 
Colonics, on the 6th of September, 1763. The relevant portions of the 
despatch may be thus freely translated: “Our privileges arc no longer 
considered fit to be recognised. Our passports arc no more valid. Our 
colours arc insulted from all sides. Our boats are stopped and damaged 
and new customs duties are imposed upon us, from which we were always 
exempted. The end of such a revolting conduct is clear; we are going to 
be forced to renounce our commerce. 'Fhe English know well that it would 
not be decent to make their name appear in these vexatious affairs. They 
act in the name of the Nawab, the latter is but a paid servant of theirs; 

43 Trans. I. 1766-67, No. 216. 44 Letter from Court, May 17, 1766. 

43 Trans. I. 1766-67, No, 2iyA. 46 Trans. R. 1767-68, No, 461 

47 Letter to Court, September 13, 1768. 

48 Letter from Mr, F. Sykes, November 25, 1767. 

49 Trans. I, 1766-67, No. 223, 

50 For the original despatch in French vide, ‘Bengal Past and Present* vol. 
XVI, p. 130. Unfortunately, it has not been translated there. The above transla- 
tion is the present writer's own. 
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constrained to act conformably to their wishes. They have recently made 
him publish a new decree which absolutely prohibits all branches of our 
trade in this country; and all Frenchmen who penetrate into these pro- 
vinces for the purpose of trade arc sure to be arrested and imprisoned. It 
is in vain that we complain and ask for justice. The English order the 
Nawab to perpetrate iniquities with which the latter himself is disgusted; 
for at the bottom of his heart he desires only to favour us. In short, the 
jealousy of the English has reached a point which cannot be endured. In 
a position like this it is certain that wc have nothing more to hope for, 
and that we can regard India as absolutely lost to us.” 

In March, 1768, the Governor brought to the notice of the Select 
Committee tint the French were transmitting large quantities of silver to 
Pondicherry, and as the scarcity of specie was already acute in the province, 
'the Select Committee resolved'*' to put a' stop to the future exportation of 
bullion from Bengal. At the suggestion'** of Mr. Sykes, the Governor 
represented to the Emperor that the French, the Dutch, and other Euro- 
pean nations brought little silver into this country, and not only carried on 
their trade by receiving money here and giving drafts'*' on their Companies 
at home, but also exported*'* large sums of money out of Bengal, thereby 
accentuating the growing scarcity"'’* of coin in these provinces. To oblige 
the Governor, the Emperor, of course, readily issued a royal ‘farman,’"^ pro- 
hibiting the export of bullion from Bengal. 

51 beng. Scl. Com., March 31, 1768. 

52 Mr. Sykes complained in April, ... the Shroffs on the smallc.st mti- 
mation of being obliged to exchange their money iiave declaicd their intention of 

shutting up their .shops and quitting the city complaints of a similar nature 

arc made to me from many of the considerable districts.'’ 

53 It IS worth noticing that the authorities wanted to use the Emperor’s name 
to stop the export of bullion from Bengal. After all, the legal fiction of the 
Emperor’s authority still held good. 

54 The French authorities induced the Company’s servants to send their remit- 
tances through them by offering more favourable terms. For ’example, the autho- 
rities at Calcutta informed the Directors in December, 1767, that the French had 
lately “reduced their exchange on bills granted on their constituents to twenty-six 
pence for tlie current rupee, or one penny lower than the exchange allowed to your 
servants.” Letter to Court, December 16, 1767. Vide also the letters of Mr. 
Richard Harwell {Bengal, Past and Present, vol. IX, pp, 172-4). 

55 Letter to Court, September, 13, 1767. 

56 Slyar (Lucknow Text), p. 783. 57 Beng. Scl. Com., July 23, 1768. 
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The farman runs thus : As the good, of mankind and the welfare 

of countries has always been the chief study of gi^at kings, former 
Emperors, out of their bounty, benevolence, and love of tlieir subjects, 
were graciously pleased to grant the privilege of trade to several European 
nations, that they might bring here their own commodities, and in bene- 
fiting the people of this country, benfit themselves in return by exporting 
the manufactures of this country, and thus promote the mutual advantage 
of both the people. At present His fortunate and propitious Majesty has 
been informed that the European nations bring in a small quantity of 
bullion into the country and export a great quantity of coin out of it. 
Since these practices are the occasion of great distress to His Majesty’s 
subjects, and disadvantageous to the Empire, paying regard therefore to 
the prosperity of the country and the welfare of its inhabitants. His Majesty 
has issued his Royal farman to all European nations that whatever quantity 
of bullion and merchandise they bring here, they should take its equivalent 
in the commodities of this country in return, and not carry with them 
home than the value of the bullion. They arc also ordered to desist from 
exporting money without an order from the Nizamat. In case they act 
contrary thereto, they shall be caused to pay the Sarkar a penalty of double 
the quantity they export and forfeit the liberty of trade which former kings 
as well as the present were graciously pleased to grant them. It is likewise 
necessary that they should give in a list of the goods they export and import 
to the Baksh-bandar'’“ that it may pass His Majesty’s august cognizance. 
Let therefore all the world, as it regards His Majesty’s high displeasure, 
pay due obedience to this command.*’ 

The enforcement*' of this ‘farman’ gave rise to setious dispute with 
the French late in 1768. ‘Chaukis’ were stationed from Chandcrn.agore to 
Hijli to search all vessels under French colours and seize whatever bullion 
was found in any of them.*^^ The French authorities bitterly protested 
against this new interdiction, and would noi^ agree to have their boats and 
ships searched. M. Chevalier sent a strong remonstrance®^ against “the 
unjust and violent proceedings” of the Faujdar of Hooghly, under whose 
orders all the French boats that passed down the river were detained and 
searched, and urged that in cases of necessity he was obliged to export 

58 The Farman’ is dated 7th of Rabi II, 9, JhIhs. 

59 The Customs Officer at Hooghly. 60 Abs. 1 . 1766-71, No. 148. 

61 Trans. R, 1768, No. yio, 62 Ibid , No, 9A. 
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small sums of money to different settlements, adding significantly, “Every 
individual and merchant is master of his own property, and has the power 
to send it wherever he thinks proper.” 

In December there were serious clashes between the French and the 
'Chaukt' people. Once while a French boat was detained by the 'Chauki 
at Chatra for the usual search, the Frenchmen on the boat violently assaulted 
three peons, and made off with one of the wounded men and three of the 
‘Chaukt' boats to Scrampoiir.'”' The men were forcibly carried on board 
and the boats were detained alongside of the Frencli ships anchored at 
Serampur. A lew days later, when two French boats were again stopped 
by the same 'Chauki at Chatra, the crews of the boats pelted the peons 
with sticks and stones, wountled one of the \iandis,' bruised many others 
seriously, and coiuimied to act in this manner till they ai lived at Serampur. 
The Faujdar ol Flooghly complained to the Governor that if the French 
j)ersisted in behaving in this outrageous manner, it would not be possible 
for ether Cbaukis to se.irch their boats, except by taking recourse to hosti- 
lities.*' ‘ Muhammad Riza Khan likewise represented'”’ that the French 
would not pay heed to the royal orders, and were bent''*' upon cjuarrelling 
with “the people belonging to the Sarkar.” 

The obduracy of the French authorities, however, could not continue 
long. Muhammad Ri/a Khan eventuallv threatened strong measures 
against them, and warned M. Chevalier*’' that if he did not desist from 
ex})orting money from the country, the entire French trade in Bengal 
would be put an end to."" Strict orders were issued to the 'Chaukts' to 
search every French ship, and confiscate the money that might be found in 
any of them. As. however, the French still paid no legard to the repeated 
warnings of Muhammad Riza Khan and the Faujdar of Hooghly, orders 
were issued early in 1769 in the name of the Nawab for a blockade of 
Chandernagore. According to a contemporary account, *’'* the French 
opened fire on the peons sent to surround the town, as a result of which 
many were reported to have been killed and wounded Reprisals were 

63 Trans. R. 1768, No. 333. 64 Ibtd., No. 342. 

65 Ibid., 1769. No. 3. 66 Jbtd.. No. 4. 

67 Trans R., 1769, No. 9. ' 68 Ihtd.. No. 9B. 

69 Vide Adtmoir of Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse of the Bengal Artillery 
(Bengal, Past and Present, vol. II, pp. 311-12). Letter from Col. Pearse to a friend 
at Allahabad, February 23, 1769. 
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forthwith ordered, and a free fi^lit ensued between the Nawab’s people 
and the French, in which the latter ultimately came off worst. A French 
ship was seized, a number of houses at Chandernagoie were pulled down, 
and the French trade was practically dislocated. This appears to have 
brought the French authorities to their senses, for they submitted shortly 
afterwards, whereupon the ship was restored to them. 

Among the conditions of the restoration of Chandernag(jre to the 
French after rdie conclusion of the Seven Years’ War was that no new 
fortification should be constructed there in future.'" The authorities at 
Calcutta were extremely strict on this point, and their most serious cjuarrel 
with the French during the post-diwany period was incidentally over a 
ditch excavated by the French ostensibly to provide for a proper drainage 
of the town of Chandernagore. 

Late in 1767 the Faujdar of Hooghly reported to Muhammad Riza 
Khan that the French were erecting some fortifications at Chandernagore 
on the plea of constructing a drain round the town.'* Muhammad Riza 
Khan promptly sent nn officer with a troop of horse, and ordered"’ tlic 
Faujdar to stop the progress of the ditch. While fully approving of “the 
spirited conduct”^' of Muhammud Riza Khan, the Governor ordered the 
postponement"'* of any strong action for the present in order to make the 
necessary enquiries from the French Governor about the object and nature 
of the works under construction. In icply to Verelst’s represcnrations,^*’ 
M. Chevalier assured the Governor towards the end of December that “the 
work carrying on there was only a ditch round the town with drains to 
carry off the water which in the rainy season makes it very unhealthy,” and 
finally offered to have the ditch examined by an English engineer “as well 
for our satisfaction as for that of the country government. 

In Janu.'irv, 1768, Capt. Martin, Chief Engineer, was deputed by the 
Governor to inspect and report on the chiracter of the ditch in tpiestion. 


70 According to Article XI of the Treaty of Paris, the hVench engaged “ikh to 
erect fortifications, av to keep troops, in any part of the Subah of Bengal ” Vide 
also Gross, Voyjr^e lo the E^st Indus, II, pp 477-8. 

71 Trans. R., 1768, No. 443. 72 Ibid , 1768, No 445. 

73 Muzaffar Namah (Alld • Univ., MS.), p. 437 

74 Trans. I., 1766-67, No. 219A. 

76 Letter to Court, February 29, 1768 

77 Bcng. Sel. Com., February 10, 1768. 


75 Ibtd., Nt). 230. 
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Capt. Martin carefully examined the excavations and reported^^ that he 
could detect nothing in the works in the nature of a fortification.^ *■* 

It appears from his report that the ditch was 38 ft. broad, and from 
12 to 15 ft. deep in different parts and that four hundred workmen were 
employed daily for this work. Capt. Martin seems to have been fully 
convinced that the ditch was meant only to deliver the waters 
which annually flooded'* “ the town in the rains. The authorities thereupon 
decided to offer no obstruction to the work in question, and no objections 
were in fact raised by them for more than a year. 

Early next year, however, the excavations for the ditch were reported 
to have assumed such proportions as to create the suspicion that they were 
intended to be used as defensive earthworks. The Governor accordingly 
directed Licnt.-Col. Campbell, Chief Engineer, to make extensive enquiries 
and report on the present state of the works. The latter, it is interesting to 
note, managed''^ to inspect the ditch incognito before presenting his cre- 
dentials to the French authorities. 

Licut.-Col. Campbell’s report contains a vivid description of the state 
of the works, and deserves to be quoted in full. He wrote®“ to Mr. 
Cartier*® as follows:' “ Lest I should have been disappointed in obtaining 
that information which Mr. Vcrclst requested relative to the French Drain 
at Chandcrnagorc, I thought it best upon learning at Chinsura that there 
was a large body of Cooleys employed upon the excavation to visit the 
work before Kwaitcd on M. Chevalier, and have the pleasure to acquaint 
you, Sir, that I succeeded so well on the undertaking as to examine the 
greatest part of it, before the French Governor had any intelligence of my 
arrival. 

78 Letter from Capt. F. Martin, January 28, 1768. 

79 Letter to Court, Febniary 9, 1768. “ Capt. Martin has given it as 

his opinion that it could not, in any degree, be deemed a fortification, or answer 
any other purpose tlian what Mr. Chevalier assuicd the President it was intended.” 

80 “Mr. Chevalier informed me that several children have been carried 

away and the houses have suffered in their foundations.” 

Letter from Capt. F. Martin, op, at.. It was in execution of an elaborate 
drainage scheme that the “digue d’cnciente” was excavated to take off the outflow 
from the drains of the town. Vtde Stavoriniis, Voyage to the East Indies, I, p. 529f. 

8t Bcng. Pub. Cons., May 2, 1769. 

82 Letter from Licut.-Col. Campbell, April 27, 1769. 

83 Tlie report was addressed to Mr. Cartier, as the Governor was during these 
days at Murshidabad in connection with the *Pnnyaha* 
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I found tins Ditcli 01 Dfiiin ns tlic ItciicIi ntc plcnsed to term it 
about three miles in Extenc~its breadth about fifty feet in many places, 
and from 12 to 18 feet in depth from the top of the Rampart— the earth ot 
the Excavation v/hich is laid regularly on the inside of the ditch makes tiic 
Rampart 50 feet broad and about 6 01 10 feet above the level of tlic 
Country, and I found 3500 Cooleys then at work upon the excavation. 

“Along the circuit of this ground as far as I placed ir there seemed to 
be about 7 or 800 feet of the excavation not yet commenced upon, and 
what appears not a little remarkable in this work is that the most finished 
parts arc those that are most distant from the Public Roads and conse- 
quently little exposed to the eye of a British Passenger. 

“Their overseers differed exceedingly in their reports of the intention 
of this work though some of them were honest enough to call it an 
Entrenchment — for my part, Sir, I am perfectly of opinion it is capable of 
being made a good field work in a very few days, I mean those parts of it 
that are already carried up to the above specified dimensions, and there 
may be at present (as far as 1 can learn) two thirds of the whole circuit in 
that State. 

“As to the precious pretext of its being a Dram to carry off the back- 
water of the country which innundates the Town of Chandernagore it can 
have litfle weight with Gentlemen of Common understanding who 
examine the Work with attention. 

“The French arc not remarkable for cutting zig zag drains of 30 feet 
broad and 12 or 13 feet deep for the sake of carrying off as much back- 
water as might be contained in a straight line of one sixth of the capacity, 
neither do I imagine it is consistent with the last articles of Peace, that 
they should on any pretence whatsoever shut themselves up to tlie field 
in such a manner as to render their situation formidable, but you, Sir, and 
the Hon’blc Council are the best judges of this matter, and it only be- 
comes my duty to render to the Board the earliest intelligence of a cir- 
cumstance wherein the interest of the Hon’ble Company may be so deeply 
concerned.” 

The report of Lieut.-Col. Campbell satisfied^'’ the authorities that their 
suspicions were too well-grounded. They were convinced that the cons- 
truction of the ditch and rampart amounted to an infraction of the nth 


84 Beng. Pub. Cons., May 2, 1769. 
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article of the last Treaty of peace. They accordingly decided to depute the 
Chief Engineer “m a public capacity” “to make the most minute inspec- 
tion into the nature and condition” of the works, and wrote a strongly 
worded note to M. Chevalier, expressing their “deepest concern at your 
carrying on a ditch and rampart round the town of Chandernagore more 
calculated for the purpose of defence than to serve as a drain as 
was represented in 1768.’”^’ 

Apprehending opposition'*'’’ from the hrench to a public inspection of 
of the ditch, the Governor ordered*'’ Lieiit.-Col. Grant to transfer certain 
battalions of sepoys for duty at the Presidency, and hold the rest of the 
troops at Monghyr “in readiness to march at a moment’s warning’’^*^ 
against Chandernagore. Mr. Graham, Resident at Burdwan, was likewise 
directed to keep the companies under his charge in readiness to move at 
the shortest notice. Lieut-Col. Campbell, however, met with no opposi- 
tion during Ills survey of the ditch, but the result of his enquiries left no 
doubt as to the real purpose of the works. The authorities thereupon 
demanded that the ditch should be levelled up to allay all suspicions. The 
iTcnch not oniy did not care to comply with the requisition, but carried on 
the work “with all possible expedition.”'”* 

A number of circumstances at this time combined to strengthen the 
growing belief*” that the French were preparing for a movement against 
the English settlements. In the first place, a letter was received'’” from the 
Directors in March, wherein the latter warned that the French were sending 
out large reinforcements to their islands and settlements in India. In the 
second place, intelligence had also been received some time ago that the 
French were trying to obtain possession of the island of Ncgrais.**‘* In the 

85 Letter to the Governor and Council at Cliandernagorc, May 2, 1769. 

86 Letter from Mr. W. Lusliington, As.slstant Secretary to the Council, to Mr. 

C. Floyer, Secretary to the Select Committee, May 12 1769, “ military force- 

may be ix-quireci to enforce our just demands upon the Governor and Council at 
Chandernagore to give our Chief Engineer an opportunity of surveying the works. 

87 Letter to Licut.-Col. H. Grant, Commanding the troops at Monghyr. Tlie 
Letter was written in May, but was enibcMlicd in the proct-edings of the Select 
Committee, June 8, 1769. 

88 Beng. Sel. Com., May 13, 1769. 

89 Ibid., May 19, 1769. 90 Ibid., June 8, 1769. 

91 Suspicions arose even in 1768. Vide Letters to Court, September 13 and 26, 
1768, and Beng. Sel. Com., July 20, 1768. 

92 Beng. Sel. Com., March 21, 1769. 93 Abs. I. 1766-71, Nos. 146-7. 
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third place, the Faujdar of Hooghly reported more t\vm once that the 
French were secretly importing*’’ arms, and manufacturing'’'’' gunpowder. 
In the fourth place, it was reported that thatched sheds were being erected*”' 
in the old fort at Chandernagore, whicli also indicated that the I rciich were 
expecting a large force in Bengal. In the fifth place, news*’' was al'o receiv- 
ed that some French ships of war with troops on board had sailed from the 
Cape towards India. In the last place, it was already notorious that the 
French were keeping more than the reejuired number of sepoys at their 
various factories. For example, Mr. Vansittart, Chief of Midnapiir, report- 
ed in March*'”^ that one M. Aussant had arrived at Molianpore with a con- 
siderable force of armed sepoys in the capacity of Resident for the French 
Company. 

The refusal of the French to destroy tlie works in dispute was naturally 
regarded as an added proof of their hostile intentions. The Select Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that the conduct of the French was such as 
clearly betrayed “a tendency to disturb the tranquility”'*”’ of the country. 
Tliey accordingly issued peremptory orders for the forcible demolition'”" 
of the works, and Lieut.-Col. Campbell was deputed with a body of sepoys 
to execute the same. Precautionary measures were at the same time taken 
to guard against a sudden outbreak of hostilities with the French. Lieiit.-Col. 
Chapman was oidered"” to proceed witli the whole of the Second Brigade 
to Berhampore, and Col. Smith was directed"’^ to send a company of 
Artillery along with the Second Brigade, and remove the Third Brigade'"*' 
from Allahabad to Bankipore, or “divide them at that place and at 
Monghyr.”"" The First Brigade, it may be pointed out, liad already been 
ordered down to the Presidency. ’"*' The Chief and Council at Cossim- 
bazar were warned of the danger of a rupture with the French, and were 

94 Trans. R. 1768, Nos, 278, 297 etc. 95 Cop. R. 1769, No. 77. 

96 Beng. Sel. Com., June 8, 1789. 

97 Letter from Col. R Smith, June 14, 1769. 

98 Bengal District Records, Midnapiir, II, p. 139. 

99 Bcng. Sel. Com., June 8, 1769. 

100 Letter to Court, September 30, 1769. 

lOT Letter to Licut.-Col. C. Chapman, June 8, 1769, 

102 Letter to Col. R. Smith, June 8, 1769. 

103 Beng. Sel. Com., June 20, 1769. 

104 Letter to Col. R. Smith, June 20, 1769. 

105 Letters from Licut.-Col. H. Grant, May 23 and 25, 1769. 
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advised to arrange accommodation for the Second Brigade in the new can- 
tonments at Berhampote. On the representation^"^ of the authorities at 
Cossimbazar that the cantonments at Berhamporc could not accommodate 
the whole of the Second Brigade, orders'"*^ were issued for the supply of 
rents, and for the erection of temporary bungalows to provide additionitL^ 
accommodation for the officers. 

Agreeably to the orders of the authorities, Licut-Col. Campbell 
proceeded to Chandernagore early in June, and the Faujdar of Hooghly 
was ordered to supply “as many thousands of coolies” as the Chief Engineer 
might require to fill up the ditch.'"" The Faujdar having left^^" for 
Murshidabad to attend the ‘Pimyaha’, his deputy failed to collect a suffi- 
cient number of coolies, whereupon he was severely rebuked by Mr. Cartier, 
and was asked “to persuade the coolies whom the French have collected 
to leave their services and come over to this side."^ Despite all his 
efforts,^'" the Naib-Faujdar could not supply more than eighty coolies. 
The authorities were so disgusted at his “negligence and incompetence” 
that they threatened" ' him with “condign punishment”, if the required 
number of coolies were not forthwith procured. 

Meanwhile, orders were issued from Murshidabad for the transfer’ ' ' of 
Sayyid Muhammad Ali Khan, the former Faujdar of Hooghly, to Purncah, 
and a stronger" ’ man, Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, was appointed in his 
place expressly for expediting the levelling up of the ditch. In view of ' 
the reported scarcity"" of coolies in the Hooghly district, the new Faujdai 
brought a large number of coolies from Murshidabad itself."" He too was, 
however, reproved for his negligence,"" although he appears to have collected 
more than 700 coolies."" The work of filling up the ditch was further 
Iiampered by the frequent desertion of the coolies. For example, towards 

106 Bcng. Sel. Com., June 10, 1769. 

107 Letter from the Chief and Council at Cossimbazar, June 19, 1769. 

X08 Beng. Sel. Com., July 8, 1769. 109 Cop. I. 1769, No. 18. 
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117 Muzaff^r Namah (Alld. Univ. MS.), p. 444. 

118 Cop. I. 1769, No. 30. 

119 Trans. R. 1769, No. 75. 
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the end of July mote than, 600 coolies were reported to have deserted. 

At last, the ditch was levelled up with the help of 800 sepoys.’^* 

Such strong measures taken against the authorities of Chandernagore 
eventually provoked acrimonious complaints from the French Court to the 
Government of England, as a result of which, after Verelst’s departure from 
India, a representative was appointed by the Crown to report on the 
differences between the servants of the two Companies in Bengal. 

N/?NI)ALAL CuATIlRjl 


120 Cop. R. 1769, No. 50. The desertion was alleged to be due to “the severity 

of the Captains.’* (Tran.s. R. 1769, No. 95). 

121 Stavorimis, Voyage to the East Indies, I, pp. 529-30. Muzn 0 ar Namah 

(Alld. Univ. MS.), p. 445. Letter to Court, September 30, 1769. 

122 Letter from Court, Tfune 27, 1720. Sir John Lindsay was the accredited agent 

on the part of the Crown. 
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Maharaja Kalyan Singh, the son and successor of the famous Maharaja 
Shitab Rai who contributed so much towards the consolidation and progress 
of the British power in northern India, and also served as the Naib-Subadar 
and Naib Diwah of Bihar for a period of 7 years (1765-1772), was himself 
an important officer and certainly connected with some of the events that 
happened in Bihar and elsewhere, both during the regime of his father and 
his own period of deputy-governorship of Bihar from 1773 to 1781. Even 
after the settlement* of the whole Subah of Bihar for an annual sum of 34 
lakhs of rupees, which reduced Maharaja Kalyan Singh to the position of 
the Chief renter of Bihar, he continued to be looked upon as Naib Nazim 
and Rai-i“Rayan of the province, and was addressed as such by the Governor 
as late Hit September 19,^ 1784, if not later. He was not only a politician 
and an administrator but also an accomplished* scholar and a poet of no 
mean order. 

Besides his numerous poetical effusions and other literary* productions, 
he left for posterity a historical work entitled KhnlasaUnt-Tawankh. 
Naturally this work is expected to be of great value for the history of the 
eastern provinces of India, especially from the sixties to the eighties of the 

I ZCT., 546; Hand, 17. 2 CPC., IV. 

3 The historian, bakir Khairuddm, auihor of Ibrat Nama, who visited Patna 
at the end of 1192 (1777), gives in his book Tuhfii-t'Taza, a very interesting account 
of his interview with the affable, sweet 'tongued, highly intelligent and versatile 
young Raja Kalyan Singh, the Nazim of Bihar, who was prepared to discuss with 
him on all pos.sible branches of ‘science or arts’ and ultimately offered to make his 
visitor the principal of his Madrasa on an annual salary of Rs. 5000. The Fakir 
had to admit the Islamic learnings of the Raja when the latter read out certain 
passages from his book HilyatHl-Fatimam Tl\, 88-90. 

4 Ibrati mentions tliat Maharaja Kalyan Singh left behind him 3 Diwans 
(collections of poems), the Masnavi entitled Tankh-i-Zeba, 10,000 verses in praise 
of Muhammad, his daughter and 12 Imams of the Shiahs, and a versified history of 
Islam Jadid'-us-Seyar known as (MK). This last, a fine Urdu Masnavi (versified 
story), two Qasidas (odes) repudiating the charge of following the Islamic faith, other 
eulogistic poems including one congratulating Lord Cornwallis, on his victory over 
Tipu Sultan, and some of the works mentioned by Ibrati, have been utilized by the 
present writer. They are in pp^ssession of Babu Ramesyar Nath, B.A., BX., a direct 
descendant of Rai Mahtab Rai, the only brother of Maharaja Sfiitab Rai. 
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eightectith century. One may suppbsc that as the author was an eye- 
witness of> and as he claims, also a participant in, some of the affairs and 
events that he has recorded, his book may be relied upon as one of the 
authoritative and original sources of information for at least the post-Diwani 
period. But when critically examined with reference to some of the import- 
ant original historical sources of the same period, Khulaiat-ut-Tawankh 
appears to contain many inacairacies and certain exaggerations, particularly 
relating to those affairs in which the author had a direct share. By an irony 
of fate the author had, in course of time, lost his power, position, influence 
and property, which he probably thought could be restored, at least partly, 
if not all, if he revealed to the English, the de facto master of Bengal and 
Bihar, in as bright colours as possible, his personal and his father’s services 
in their behalf. In certain respects, however, as for example, in the broad 
outline of historical events of the period, the value of author’s testimony, 
even when not corroborated in so many words by other sources, cannot be 
entirely ignored. There are also certain new informations which he*’ alone 
was in a position to supply and which we cannot but give due considera- 
tion to, unless of course, we get anything contrary to the same m more 
reliable works. A perusal of the relevant pages of Khula^at-ut-Tawankh 
enables us also to have a refreshing insight into the true character, motives 
and intention of some of the historical personalities of the period. 

A few years back an eminent citizen of Patna published an English 
translation of Kbulasat-ut-Taivarikh in the various*’ issues of the Journal of 
the Bthar and Orissa Research Society. But on comparing it with the origi- 
nal manuscript^ of the book from which the translation was made, the present 
writer finds that full justice has not been done to it. In fact tlic translations are 
incomplete, due to the omission of sentences and passages’* at different places. 

5 Though young he was highly intelligent and was certainly a spectator of, 
if not an actor in, the political drama that was being enacted in Behar and Oudh 
during the sixties and the seventies of the 1 8th. century. 

6 Volumes V and VI (1^19-20). 

7 The nianuscript used by the translator and placed in his hand by the late 
Syed Khurshaid Nawab of Patna City, now belongs to Nawabzada Syed Md. Mahdi, 
a relation of the original owner. The Nawabzada has very kindly allowed the 
present writer to utilize it. 

8 We may mention only a typical instance. Pages 384 to 425 of the Persian 
manuscript, containing about 574 original lines have been compressed within 3 
pages of the English translation With not mote than ni lines. 
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Necessarily the originaf text has been unduly interfered with, being either 
modified, ignored or compressed. It is unfortunate that the learned transla- 
tor, who is now no more in his earthly existence, did not add a preamble 
which might have given us an idea of his plans and the reasons for the 
modification and omission which characterize his translation. Be it said 
to his credit, however, that he was fully competent by his knowledge of 
both Persian and English to give a literal ai^d at the same time an intelli- 
gent and interesting rendering of the original passages, and has nowhere 
distorted the meaning of, or given a version different from, that supplied by 
the author of the book the like of which we do find some times in some 
generally accej)tcd and standard translations, ’ of other historical works. 

It is not the translation, however, but some of the statements found in 
the original book which have been subjected, in the following lines, to a 
close and critical examination, with a view to ascertaining the truth. Only 
a certain portion dealing with Bengal and Bihar, and not the brief summary 
of the history of India under the Mughab since Timur, has been taken 
into consideration in this pajx:r, 

Maharaja Kalyan Singh has said much about himself and his father in 
his book but nowhere docs he indicate his place and date of birth. We 
know from other sources" that he belonged to a respectable family of 
Saxena Kayasthas of Delhi and he was born in that capital city somewhere 
about the year 1164-5 i.c. 1750-51 A.D. and died at the age of 73 years at 
Chitpur, Calcutta, in 1237/18^2. He was therefore, about 7 years old when 
his father left him at Delhi with Ghaziuddin,'^. Imad-ul-Mulk, and himself 

9 The present writer has pointed out in a paper recently published in JIH., 
Madras, how Raymond was veiy unjust to the zemindars of Bihar by mistranslat- 
ing a certain passage of the Seyar and giving currency to the idea that Raja Rama- 
narain had to clroj) the itlea (»f avenging the brutal murder of his master, Siraj, 
because Pahlawn Singh, Sunder Singh and others whom he had written to for the 
purpose gave no response, 

10 One fails to understand why the portion concerned with pre-Akbar Mughals 
including his father and grand-father has been left out in the translation. 

1 1 Miraj-ul-Kheyal by Wazir Ali, Ibrati. \j/c have got the evidence of Kalyan 
Singh himself who says, in more than one place, in his Persian Masnavi, Tankh-t' 
Zeba, dictated and completed in 1331 (iBi5) (as is indicated by the colophon and 
also by the tide which constitutes a chronogram) that he was 66 years in that year, 
1331 — 66= 1 163. 

13 The notorious grandson of Nizam-uI-Mulk, who acted as the king-maker 
and dominated Delhi politics for 5 years (i 754-59)- 
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proceeded to Bihar to manage the affaiis of the Diwam-Kh.ilsa (ATT., 171). 
If It happened “a few months after the death of Sirajud-Dowla” it could 
not be exactly “the 6th year of accession (Alamgii 11)” hut about a year 
before '{KT., 582-583). 

Our author speaks of Ins having left Delhi and retired Irom the service 
of Nawab Vazir (Shuja-ud-Dowla) two and half years before tlie arrival of 
his father as an exile from Patna in the camp of Shuja-ud-Dowla (A.T.. ^47). 
This happened, according to Karam Ali,' ‘ a contemporary authority in 
1177(1763). Now the arrival of Kalyan Singh in Oudh and Allahabad m 
1174-75 improbable but his statement regarding Ins appointment as 

a Risaladar of 2000 horse and on a salary of Rs. 4000 (KT., 307) cannot 
but be taken as absurd when we consider not only his age but also his other 
statement, elsewhere, that his father, an able, talented and experienced 
officer, got into the service of the same master and was put in command of 
the same 2000 horse and foot and was attached to the camp of Maharaja 
Beni Bahadur [KT., 330, 347). 

We are informed by Kalyan Singh that his father having lived in 
Bihar for sometime, wanted to return to Delhi, but being approached by 
the Chief of Patna Factory (Mr. Amyatt ? ) who had heard from some of 
ihc Jagirdars and Mansabdars about his influence in the imperial court, he 
ultimately agreed to proceed to Murshidabad where he met Colonel Clive 
and Nawab Mir Jafar. Pledges of mutual friendship and service were 
exchanged. Shitab Rai had already assured the Chief of Patna that “he 
would establish the affairs of flic Company in the court of the King on such 
a stable basis that the whole of Bengal would pass into the exclusive pos- 
session of the East India Company and remain in the hands of the English 
for years and years together” (KT., 584). He also added on this very 
occasion that “I deem it advisable to secure from the Court of the King 
the Subadari of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the name of the Nawab Saheb, 
and the Diwani of the said provinces for the English Company” {KT., 586). 
In return for “the pledges of perpetual friendship for the Nawab Saheb anti 
Company” Shitab Rai asked for, and was promised, the office of the Naib- 
Subah and Naib-Diwan of Bihar with a recurring annuity of one 
lakh of rupees and also the Jagirs and Altamgha in this province being 
assigned to him and to his son Kalyan Singh and his descendants in perpetu- 


13 MN. 
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ity (AT., 588-89). This is followed by the claims that “his father and 
he, the slave, after taking much pain and making many efforts from this 
place (Bihar) to Shahjahanabad (Delhi) secured the Sanad of die Subadari 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in the name of Mir Md. Jafar Khan and the 
Sanad of the Diwani of the said provinces in the name of the Company, 
from the Court of Alamgir II, the then Emperor of India” (AT., 590). 

If any faith can be put in the above statements, then we shall have to 
take the affairs of the Diwani to have begun long before 1178(1765). Con- 
sidering the connection of Shitab Rai with the Delhi Court, it is not impro- 
bable that his mediation was sought for getting the Sanad of the Subadari 
for the Bengal usurper. Ghulam Husain “ speaks of Shitab Rai’s difficul- 
ties on his arrival in Bihar owing to veiled hostility of Raja Ramnarayan and 
the conscc|ucnt friendship which Shitab Rai formed with Mir Jafar and 
Colonel Clive on the occasion of their arrival at Patna in 1758. We also 
Icafn further that Shitab Rai accompanied Clive to Murshidabad. Clive’s 
correspondence'" with Emperor Alamgir II, and his Prime Minister, Ghaziud- 
din, dated 17th April 1758, docs tell us of some letters written by the 
Colonel to the addressees even before this date and also that “their servant 
Shitab Rai” was charged with the task of ‘delivering’ these fresh letters to 
the addressees. In a letter to Raja Ramnarayan, dated 19th May 1758, 
Clive emphasises “the friendship subsisting between me and Shitab Rai.” 
The Vazir, Ghaziuddin,' ^ wrote to Clive in June 1758 about the grant of 
Sanads to Mir Md. Jafar Khan and the latter also'*'* refers in his letters 
written in the .same month and year to the “ftccipts of the King’s presents 
and Farmans for these Subahships.’’- We know'-’ how Ghaziuddin did 
much to neutralize the efforts of Prince Ah Gohar (Shah Alam II) to 
capture Bihar and the zeal with which Shitab Rai aided Raja Ramnarayan 
and the English and fought against the Prince Imperial and his supporters 
is also a matter of history. As regards the Diwani, Malcolm’s Clive, 

14 SM., 650. 

15 Inlpcrial Records Department — Bcng,ii and Madras Papers, vol. Ill, 1757-1785. 

16 Ihid. 17 Md. 18 Ibid. 

19 Besides the Persian histories and the English records we have got a valu- 
able collection of Raja Ramnarain’s correspondences in Dastur-uldnsha which 
dtrows interesting light on the subject. 

20 Writing about the irtiprovised Darbar of Shah Alam in the premises of the 
Patna Factory in 1761, Malcolm ob.scrvcs ‘*The aid of the English was desired to fix 
the Emperor upon the throne of Delhi; and in return, an offer was nSadc of the 
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Vansittart s-' Narrative and the letters in the Calendar of Persian Carres- 
pondence, vol. I. (1291-92, 1340, 1338 etc.) prove that at least in 1761, Messrs. 
Carnac, Coote, Ellis and Lushington were in the know q{ the “King want- 
ing to grant the Diwanship of the Subah to the Company.” There was a 
good deal of bitterness between Nawab Mir Qasini and the English owing 
to the interception of the letters of Shitab Rai wherein he wrote about a 
certain “business” which “according to Major Carnac and Mr. Lushington 
referred to the King’s granting the Diwaniship to the Company.” The 
Governor referred to Shitab Rai who knew the whole truth.” He had been 
waiting about something “which His Majesty (and his Cluef Minister) 
knew of” and “a project which failed.” Did the strong stand taken up 
by Mir Qasim and the support he received from Governor Vansittart, 
cause the postponement (‘dropping’) of the process which had actually been 
at work for sometime and which came to materialize only in 1765.? 

Whatever may have been the beginnings of the talk about the Diwani 
and howsoever early the association of Shitab Rai with the English, and his 
readiness to promote their interests and his share in securing the Sanad of 
Subadari for Mir Jafar, there is no proof, however, of all that Kalyan Singh 
says about the negotiation having been initiated by either the Patna Chief or 
Colonel Clive and much less of the assurances concerning the bestowal of 
Niabat and annuity, jagirs etc. demanded by his father and given by the 
Colonel and his protege. As, according to his own statement,*’" “it was after 
some time when the affairs of the Diwani-i-Khalsa had been already regulated 
and settled on a firm basis”, that Shitab Rai wanted to go, back to Delhi 
and he was approached by the English; obviously, the account in Seyar 
referred to above, does not apply to the occasion. Then again it would be 
taxing our credulity too much to take seriously the claim of Kalyan Singh, 
then a mere lad of 8 or 9 years, that he was associated with his father on 
such a highly confidential and responsible affair as the procurement of the 
Sanads of Subadari and Diwani. We find almost a similar difficulty in 

Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but though the project was ' entertained at 
•Calcutta, want of funds and alarm prevented its acceptance” A/C., II, 27^1. 
The actual grant of the Diwani in 1765 is viewed by Malcolm to have been “the 
governing efforts of his hero” and to it, we arc told “Clive attached the greatest 
value.” MC, II, 338. 

21 Carnac's letter, dated June 21, 1761, quoted by Vansittart tells us of the 
“offer of the Diwani of Bengal on condition of your (Council) being answerable for 
the royal revenue etc.” 22 ATT,, p. 583. 
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accepting all that he says ahout the part played by him just bpfore the 
battle of Buxar. 

Let us first summarize very briefly the main points concerning his 
achievements which we find spread over a considerable portion^ * of his book 
and then examine them closely to ascertain the truth. 

1. After a stay of about 4 years wShitab Rai was compelled due to 
enmity of Mir Qasini to leave Bihar for Oudh. He entered 
the service of Shuja-ud-Dowla and rose very high under the 
latter’s Chief Minister, Maharaja Beni Bahadur.^’’ He was, 
however, always on the look out for infoimation about Bengal and 
anxious to promote the interests of the English. 

2. When the vancjuished Mir Qasim fled towards Oudh (in 1763), 
Shitab Rai sent a congratulatory letter throiigli his clerk, Sadhu 
Ram, to Mir Jafar and the -English who were then encamped 
on their side of the Karamnasa river. The English and their 
protege, Mir Jafar, availed themselves of this opportunity to 
send jietitions and letters, addressed to the King and the Nawab 
Vazir, together with a cheque (Hundi) of Rs. 6 lakhs. The 
faithful Sadhu Ram took advantage of the occasion to plead 
successlully for the restoration of his master’s office of Diwani 

. and jagirs in Biliar of which tlie latter had been deprived by 
Mir Qasim. The English and the Nawab gave a written under- 
taking and they also directed Mir Md. Kazim, the then Naib 
Naz^n of Bihar, to restore the Diwani and the jagirs and also 
help Shiub Rai in getting possession of the same. 

3. The letters, petition and cheque were despatched by Sadhu Ram 
through Harkara (messenger) to Shitab Rai who was then at 
Allahabad. The latter owing to his indisposition, deputed his 
son, Kalyan Singh, to take these to Maharaja Beni Bahadur and 
impress upon him the advisability of the execution of the 
business. 


23 KT., pp, 329-367. 

24 In a letter to Major Adams, dated 7-12-1763, Raja Shitab Rai writes “when 
lie returned from the Patna province on account of the enmity of Mir Qasim, he 
went to the Royal army where he remained eight months with the King and the 
Vazir. Afterwards the latter sent him along with Raja Beni, who is Naib of the 
province and has authority over all the affairs of the Empire.*’ CPC., L 
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4. Kalyan Singh discharged these duties satisfactorily. He had to 
read out the contents of the letter which "Beni Bahadur could 
not read for himself” and brought home to him the necessity 
of doing the work which would enhance his prestige, bring 
much good, and strengthen the fnendsliip of Mir Jafar and 
the tnglish. After a long discussion over tlie pros and tons 
of the whole question, Beni Bahadur was convinced ol the argu- 
ments put forward l>y the young visitor. As he had been 
"turned into a supporter and wcll-wislier of N.iwab Mir Md. 
Jafar Khan and the F.iiglish gentlemen” he procectled at once 
to the camp of the Nawab Vazir, accompametl by Kalyan 
.Singh, although it was getting close upon evening. 

5. Leaving his companion in the courtyard, Beni Bahadur advanced 
towards the Nawab Vazir, sat near his Musnad, talked with 
him quietly for half an hour, and ultimately ‘got his heart into 
his snare.” He then called Kalyan Singh to go near them. 

0. Alter enquiring about his father's health, the Nawab Vazir 
took all the j.^apers from Kalyan Singh’s hands, perused them 
carefully and then returned the letter of Sadhu Ram and that 
addiessed to His Majesty. Lie then tliscussed for two hours 
all the pros and cons of the ejuestion and Kalyan Singji “gave 
as satisfactory answers as his tongue waj capable of.” Lie was 
supported by Beni Bahadur, The Nawab ultimately approved 
of the proposal (of friendship and alliance witli^Mir Jafar and 
the linglish and the expulsion of Mir Qasim) and praised Kalyan 
Singh for "having spoken well and eloquently.” He warned 
him, however, to see that the other party did not violate the 
pact for It would cause his displeasure both for him and for his 
father. Kalyan Singh was prepared to write a paper with his 
blood about this affair which die Nawab said, smilingly, was 
not necessary. Thereafter they took leave of the Nawab. 

7. Beni Bahadur having gone ahead, Kalyan Singh was taken back 
again to the Nawab Vazir who took out with his own liand 
from the waistband of Kalyan Singh the paper which contained 
the cheque for 6 lakhs and putting it into his pocket said 1 
shall keep it myself, and you will have to get it cashed.’* As 
the cheque had been referred to only in the lei ter of Sadhu Ram 

8 
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and was not mentioned in die letter addressed to the King, the 
•Nawab Vazir first ordered Kalyan Singh to erase the same 
before presenting the letter to His Majesty, and then, probably, 
not believing in the assurances of compliance, himself penned 
through the lines which referred to the cheque and also poured 
down upon it sufficient ink so as to make it illegible. Kalyan 
Singh undertook the task of having a fresh copy of Sadhu Ram’s 
letter whicli would be put inside the old cover — an idea which 
so jileaseti the Nawab that he made a present of choicest and 
freshest fruits to his young visitor. When Kalyan Singh inform- 
ed Beni Bih.ulur of ihis affair, the latter smiled and said “As 
the Nawab Va/ir has taken the cheque, convey my congratu- 
lations to your father that lus work is practically done,” 

8. .Shitab Rai was very much pleased to hear all this and as he had 
not vet shaken off his illness, he again deputed his son to 
arrange the whole iffair with the King and the Vazir through 
Ikaii Bahadur, He proved himself equal to the task. We are 
tokl that for “full two hours’ hot discussion continued between 
him aiul the King and the Nawab Vazir” and cpiestions were 
put and satisfactorily answered. Ultimately, through the grace 
of Gutl, the affair of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was settled foi 
an annual tribute of 24 lakhs with a yearly present of 2 lakhs 
and a cash advance of 10 lakhs for the Nawab Vazir. It was 
lesoived to grant Sanads of Subad.in of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
to Nawab Mir Md. Jalar Khan and of Diwaiii of the .said 
provinces to tlie Imglish Company. The necessary papers and 
and Sanads were prepared by the secretaries and duly sealed and 
they were made over together with robes of honour for the 
hnghsh and the Nawab to Kalyan Singh. The latter had al- 
ready ananged with the banker, Lala Kashmiri Mai, for cashing 
the cheque of 6 lakhs. The receipt which the' Nawab Vazir gave 
for it was in pos.scssion of Kalyan Singli when he wrote his book. 

9. On the affair being reported to Shitab Rai, he told his son “As 
you have so nicely done tliis important work, it is better that 
you should yoiir.sclf take both the Sanads, agreements, replies 
to the petitions and letters and the robes of honour to Nawab 
Mir Md. Jafar Khan and the English officers who are encamped 
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on the other side of tlie K.ir.inin.i.sa, f,.r it would he your best 
means of seeking their audience and enhanct voiit honoia and 
l-rcstige with those people.” It was on the oseasuin of seeking 
permission of the Nawab V.izir to proceed on his mission th.ii 
the latter conferred upon Kalyan Singh tin title ol Raiah, 
granted liim robes of honoui etc,, a swoid, a lunged Palki. 
all clcpliatit etc. 

10. Having left his uncle, Mahtab Rai, in his place in the siivice 
ol the Nawah Vayii, Kalyan Singh left the military camp ol 
the latter at the head of 2tK) horse and 300 foot and a numhet 
ol clerks and retinue. He met Beni Fkihadur, took leave ol his 
lather, crossed the river and arrived at Benares where he “paid a 
flying visit” to Raja Balwand Singh “who was his old actjuain 
tance” and with whom he staved in the night and from whom 
he rook two letters addressed to Major Carnac and other Hnglisli- 
men containing his exprc\ssion ol friendship and c'onstancy 
towards the Company. 

11. As he arrived near the c.imp of Mir Jafar, lie was received hv 
sSadhu Ram who arranged for the interview between Kalyan 
Singh ind the N.iwah and the Fnglish. “Major ('arnac, 
Major Adams, Major Fletcher, Major Knox and two or three 

other gentlemen embraced the royal emissary and 

when all except the Fmglish ofliciaLs and Sadhu Ram had re- 
tired, Raja Kalvan Singh stated all that had happened in the 
camps of the Nawah Vazir, King, and Beni Bahadur and pie 
sented all the documents he had brought and also gave “valuable 
information about the ways and manners of the other j)arry and 
about the strength of the army of the Va/ir and the King and 
their intentions.” This was followed, on the next day, by a 
public investiture of the Nawab and the English with robes of 
honour. “The recipients turned in the direction of the camp 
of the King and made their obeisance to him.” Tlic contents 
of the two Sanads of vSiibadari and Diwani were read out by 
Kalyan Singh and there was an cxch.inge of presents and gifts, 
the English presenting to Kalyan Singh, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, Khilats, swords, elephants, pistols and also a .sum of 
Rs. 50,000 as Peshkash. 
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12 . During his one week’s stay Kalyan Singh paid respects to the 
Nawab and the English twice a day, did mucli to promote the 
interests of his father, secured a Khilar for Sadhu Ram whom 
he sent to Patna to manage the arfairs of the Diwani (Khalsa) 
and his jagirs there, and also obtained a reply to the letter of 
Balwand Singh, “the founrlation of wliosc friendship with the 
English he had succeeded in strengthening.” On his way 
back he put up at night, with Balwand Singh at Ramnagar and 
“exhorted him to serve the cause of, and be loyal to, the 
English and the Company.” 

13. Ca'ossing the Ganges he arrived in the camp of the Nawab 
Vazir at Jluisi (Allahabad) wheie he heard that Mir Qasim 
having learnt of tlie despatch of royal patents and robes of 
honour and the settlement of tlie Bengal affairs through Shitab 
Rai and Ids son, approached the Nawab Va/ir, humiliated him- 
self before him, accused Shitab Rai of intrigues and fraudulent 
dealings, and even tried in vain to bribe the Nawab Vazir with 
10 lakhs for ordering the execution of Shitab Rai. The Vazir 
promised to hejp the cx-Nawab of Bengal in getting back his 
Subadari and also to send aw^ay Shitab Rai from his presence. 
The latter, before his departure, “saw Maharaja Beni Bahadur, 
spoke out what was proper and impressed upon him evervtliing 
which was necessary.” At first Kalyan Singh felt very much 
pertifrhed but lieing encouraged by the reassuring words of 
Beni Bahadur said to the latter “As the whole affair of the 
peace with the Nawab Mir jafar and the English was done 
through me and mv father .ind you also were a party to it, now 
that Mir Q.'isim, owing to the support of Salar Jung, lias dis- 
turbed the situation, and Iirought indignity on all three of us. 
you will, on no account, give up the thread of amity and friend- 
ship with the English gentlemen, for this would ultimately 
serve your purpose.” Maharaja Beni Bahadur replied “what- 
ever you have said will be acted upon.” “In short, the Maharaja, 
in his heart of hearts, remained firm in his pledge and conse- 
quently put no heart in the battle of Buxar.” 

14. Next day, when Kalyan Singh approached the Nawab Vazir, 
the latter at first paid no heed to him : but when all the visitors 
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had retired, he lifted up the drooping head of young Kalyan 
Singh, ai;kcd him as to how he was, accepted the usual Nazar, 
and assured him that his father had been advisedly sent to 
Partabgarh but he would continue attending on bun as usual, 
though he should not go to him when Mir Qasim was in his 
company for tliac “troublesome fellow” was an enemy to him 
and his father. Being encourageci by the Va/ir's encpiiry aboiu 
Mir Jafar and the English, Kalyan Singh spoke about the wisdom 
anci straiglu dealings of the latter and added that the English, 
despite the fewness of theu* troops were past masters in the an 
of warfare. If friendly relations were cultivated with the 
English, It would conduce to an increase in the wealth and pros- 
perity of Ills master. The Nawab Vazir said “let us see wh.it 
happens.” Alter this Kalyan Singh gave a true account of all 
th.it had happened and again spoke .igainst the fickle-minded, 
cowardly and pledge-breaking Mir Q.isim, and brought out, by 
wav of contrast, the higli character of the English and Mir Jafar. 
1 he N.iwab Vazir said, “ 1 , too, realise what you liave thought 
about, but you should hold your peace and utter not ,i word. 
Let us sec what Providence wishes to happen.” 

There is much in tins pretty long account given by one wlio w.is .in 
eye-witness, and apparently one of the principal participants in tiie wliole 
transaction, which remains uncorroborated by any other souuts, contem- 
porary or otherwise. Evidence is, however, not lacking of .Siiiiah R.ii’s con- 
tinued attachment to the Englisli and “his representing to the King .ind 
the Vazir the loyalty^' of the English ever since his arrival there.” He 
forwarded letters of the English .ind their jirotege and gave to the lattei 
useful information about the movements”*’ and intentions of his new 
masters {CPC., I). Wc also learn from his correspondence .il)out tlie send- 
ing of Sadhti Ram,”' his Diwan, to Mir Jafar and the English, and referring 
to him for particulars. It is also a fact, as Karam Ali^^ and the English 
records”'^ tell us, that Mir Jafar and an English detachment led by Adams etc. 
had marched in pursuit of Mir Q.isim upto Karamnasa and the usurper of 
Bengal lay encamped for 4 months on the bank of DurgavarT. Discussions 

26 CPC., I, 1927, 1935, 2040, 2065 etc. 


25 CPC., I, 2026, 

27 CPC., I, 1935 dated 7-12-1767. 

28 MN , 


29 Broomes. 
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also <lul cake place about the royal money (tribute) and attempts were made 
through the despatch of Peshkash and Na/ars to wm over the King and 
ihc Nawab Vazir. Karam Alr“ tells us that in the very first interview 
between Mir Qasim and Hem Bahadur on the 17th of jamadi I, 1177 (a^^th 
November, 1763) dirfcicnces arose which became further aggravated, so 
much so, that Beni Bahadur, as Ghiilam Hussain “ also states, became deter 
mined to prevent the realization of the cherished object of Ah Jah (Mii 
Qasim) and to induce his master to come to a settlement with Mir Jafar 
and the Lnghsh. We also get evidence of the fact that both Bern Bahadiit 
and Balwand Singh gave only a lukewarm'* support to, and acted rather 
treacherously towards, their chief, the Nawab Va/ir, on the occasion of the 
battle'* of Buxar. We know also that Bern Bahidur and Shitab Rai did 
much to “pros me the Saiiad'* of the Subadari” and we are informed by 
Shitab Kai himsell that he had obtained the Sanad and the Khilats but was 
prevented from conveying them personally, firstly because be bail to await 
file .iiriwil of Beni Ba)iadur“' and latterly becatisc the “ticachert' of Mir 
Qasim ' detained him and caused his departure lor Lucknow.’’ Lhe King 
in Ills letter signifies his readiness to “grant the Sanads of the province’’ on 
certain conditions and refers for particulars to “Raja Shitab Rai,'**' a true 
friciul of the English.” The Sanads were actually despatched, as wc learn 
from certain letters, through Sadhu Ram, and Shitab Rai also “sent a 

30 M/V. 31 AIN. 32 SAI 

jj A conicinpoiary authority, Subhan Ah, authoi of Tankh i licnarcs says that 
at the battle of PuchajKihari (Patna) Beni Bahadur jnxvented Balwand Singh from 
exciting himself on behalf oi their master — TB , 95. 

riic historian hakir Khairuddin writes — “It was leported to the Nawab Va/.ir 
that there was a long-standing friendship between Raja Balwand Singh and Raja 
Shitab Rai; that the former was in intrigues with the Hnglish through the inter- 
mediary of the latter; that their alluring words had found entrance into the heart 
of Beni Bahadur, too; con.seciuently at the time of fight they weie standing as 
mere spectators.” The Nawab Vazir became definitely suspicious but he could not 
afford to alienate them further at that time. TT., 47a. 

34 Beside.s Subhan All’s charges of ‘‘perfidy and disloyalty’* against Balwanvl 
Singh, wc get another definite evidence of the same in a letter addressed to Shitab 
Rai by his agent Raja Khcyali Ram, on Nov. 12, 1764 wherein we read, “Raja 
Balwand Singh, in conformity with his engagements, did not take part in the battle 
(Buxar), but remaincrl on the other side of the rlwr under the pretence of sickness” 
CPC., I, 2459^ 

35 CPC., I, 1964, 1985, 2000, 2002, 2121, CtC. 

36 CPC., I, 2096, 37 CPC., I, 2125. 


38 CPC., 1945, 2035. 
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scheme^” for the ilestriiction of the cx-Nawab.” Tlic change in the attitude 
of Shiija-iid-DowIa on the intervention of Sabr Juiu;"' and other supporters 
of Mir Qasim and the advised exile of Shitab Rai are also home our In 
otlier sources. Again, considering the character tif Shuja-iul-Dowla, we may 
take the Htindi affair to be witliin the range of probabilities, especially 
because of the reference to the receipt of the Nawab Yazir beiitg present in 
possession of Kalvan Singh at the time he wuote his history." 

Despite all that lias been said above, one cannot but take Kaiyan 
Singh’s version with a gram of salt. Though he has iiirnished us with 
such wealth of details, he has unfortunately omitted to give the dates of 
Sadhu Ram’s visit to Mir Jafar’s camp, of his own interviews with 
Beni Bahadur, and with the Va/ir and the King, and of his mission to the 
military camp on the other side of Karamnasa. The l.nglish army had 
reached near tlte bank of Karamnasa on the 5th December'* and Major 
Adams had left the command of the army to Major Knox and proceeded 
to Calcutta w'here he died on the 13th january 1764. Major Knox also 
did not continue lor long and had to resign very soon in favour of Caprain 
Jennings. How Messrs. Adams, Knox and Carnac could embrace Raja 
Kalyan Singh on his arrival in the camp of Mir Jafar when wc find Govei- 
nor’s letter dated"' loth December 1763, about “Mir Jafar proceeding to 
Snsaram” and not yet encamped at Karamnasa. Then there is the c|ucS' 
tion of Kalyan Singh's age in 1177(1763-64) which was not more than 12 
or 13 years. Undoubtedly, he was a gifted boy and appears to have been 
given a good education. An indulgent and loving father may have also 
been anxious to initiate his son into the mysteries of diplomatic dealings. 
But a highly responsible and confidential work such as the conduct of nego- 
tiation between the King, the Nawabs of Oudh and Bengal, and the 
English, could be hardly entrusted into the single hand of an immature 
youth. The fact that neither the contemptjrary works and records of 
either of the English or the Indians, nOr even the letters of Shitab Rai 
himself, make the slightest reference to Kalyan Singh, is too significant to 
be lost sight of. Again one is apt to take from Kalyan Singh’s account that 
he was in no inconsiderale degree responsible for the cultivation of friendly 

3^ CPC., I, 1221, 2124. 40 TO., 94b. 41 CPC , I, 21, 25. 

42 Broome 40. Broome gives i6th January, as the dale A Adam’s death 
but Governor’s letter has been relied upon CPC., 2028. 43 CPC,. 1 , 
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relation between Beni Bahadur, Balwand Singh and the English officials. Apart 
from the objection because of the disparity of age, the correspondences'**^ 
ol Raja Ramnarain conclusively prove that these people had already become 
well-'disposed towards the overthrowers of Siraj-ud-Dowla and the vanc|ui- 
slier of Shah Alam. Tins friendship was, perhaps, largely due to the 
mediation'* ’ of Raja Shitab Rai. There are reasons to believe that Shitab 
Rai definitely conceived the brilliant idea of the grant of Diwani to the 
C^onipany as far back as 1760-61, if not earlier but there is no definite 
proof of the details of the transaction as given, by Kalyan Singh, having 
been agreed upon in pre-Buxar days. 

Certain it is that a regular tommunication was kept up through Shitab 
Rai and also others in the Court of the King and the Vazir; that it was 
Shitab Rai who “recommended'' that letters requesting Sanads for the pro^ 
Vinces should be sent to the Court,” that he sent on yth December 1763, 
Sadlui Ram, his Diwan, and a man of trust and ‘Veil acquainted with all 
the affairs of the Imperial Court,”"* that Hem Bahadur received Major 
Adam’s letters through Raja Shitab Rai and forwarded them to the Court 
and also “wrote to the Vazir in proper''' manner; that Raja Shitab Rai 
wrote to Major Adams (recorded on nth December 1763) about his in- 
tended march with the dresses which were prepared for the Major and 
Nawab Mir Jafar at the head of kxj horsemen; '" that Raja Shitab Rai 
wrote to Major Knox in January,"' about his repairing to the Court 

and getting the Sanads ready which would be delivered to him as soon as 
the Peshkash money arrived; that Raja Shitab Rai informed Captain Stables 
in March,’*' 1764, that he had been tlisinissed with the Sanads, but had 
deferred his departure, and that he was detained owing “to my departure 
for Lucknow in consequence ol the treachery’* of Mir Qasim” and had to 
send the Sanads, Farmans and Khilat, which he had obtained, through 
Sadhu Ram, who handed them over to Mir Jafar at Buxar”' on the 24th 
March 1764. . 

44 ^ paper rtiui before the last Cakiiit.i session of Inslian History Con- 
gress by the writer contains extracts from some of these letters. 

45 Vide the testimony of the historian Khairiuldin, referred to above. 

46 Vide jibove. 47 CPC., I, 1927, 1935, 

48 CPC,, I, 1927, 1935. 

49 CPC,, I, 1964. 50 CPC., L 1985 31 CPC,, I, 2039. 

52 CPC,, I, 2096, 53 CPC., I. 2125. 134 CPC,, I, 
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There is no mention of the Diwum in any of these letters nor that 
Kalyan Singh was in any way connected with the affair. It may be that 
young Kalyan Singh was associated with more elderly experienced persons, 
such as his own uncle, Mahtab Rai, or his father’s trusted Diwan, Sadhu 
Ram, in most of these transactions, but as he dictated his book after a lapse 
of “48 or 49 years in 12 19(181 a)’’*" when he had become old and blind, and 
as he was anxious to bring home to Mr. Abraham Weland(?), the Chief 
of the appellate Court of Patna, at whose instance he had undertaken the 
composition of the history, the services he had himself rendered to the 
English so that he might get back, through his mediation, the )agir and 
allowances that he had lost, he consciously or unconsciously gave an exag- 
gerated and confused account of the part played by him on the eve of the 
battle of Buxar. 

The enumeration of his services does not end here. We arc taken to 
the battle of Pachapahari (Patna) which resulted in a defeat of Shuja-ud- 
Dowla in May 1764, and told that Kalyan Singh was present in the army 
of the Oudh Nawab while he lay encamped at Phulwan for about 15 days 
before delivering his attack on Patna. During this period Sadhu Ram, who 
was then in the City, managed to secure the permission of Mir Jafar and 
the English and saw Kalyan Singh twice or thrice. The latter gave him 
valuable information about “the King’s'*^ being well-disposed towards the 
English and about the inward and constant friendship of Beni Bahadur 
and Balwand Singh and their being kept firm in their pledges of the past.” 
He asked Sadhu Ram to “convey his compliments to the English and to 
Mir Jafar and assure them that he was ever on the look out for an oppor- 
tunity to help them, and would do his best to carry out their behests to 
the best of his capacity and in the same way as that of his father.” 

We next get an account of the battle of Pachapahari in which the 
Nawab Vazir and his Rohilla and Sannyasi troops performed feats of valour, 
capturing drums and other things of the English and for a time causing 
violent commotion in die opposite ranks. The description is refreshing and 
accurate and is borne out by other sources.*'^ Kalyan Singh states what 
appears to have been a fact that Maharaja Beni Bahadur and Balwand Singh 
who stood on the right side of the Nawab did not^** exert themselves as 

55 KT., p. 14; last page. ^ KT , 374. 

57 SM,, TM., IN., etc. 58 Vide above. 
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they should have done. But wc have no other corroborative evidence about 
the statement that when the Nawab Vazir and his allies fell back upon 
Phulwari towards the evening, Kalyan Singh who had been standing at a 
certain place with some others, sent some messenger to Major Carnac and 
the English officials and being summoned by them secretly went to their 
camp and saw them, “Having told them^'’* what had to be said and enquir* 
cd after everything that was worth knowing” he stole back to his camp. 

As regards the account of the subsequent skirmishes — after the recovery 
of the Vazir from trouble in the legs (probably a wound), — which continued 
for a month till the rainy season set in, in the course of which the Vazir again 
gave proof of his personal valour, extricating himself from the danger of 
being captured, and then marched back to Biixar, there is nothing to take 
exception to. The treachery of Samru, the plunder and humiliation of the 
unfortunate Mir Qasim and the reasons thereof are also substantially cor- 
rect. Raja Shitab Rai’s recall to the Vazir’s camp for effecting an accom- 
modation with the English in June, his arrival at Patna and conference and 
conversation with Mir Jafar on the 2nd of July, his accompanying the latter 
to Calcutta in the middle of August, the terms proposed centering round 
the relinquishment of Bihar and the remission of royal revenue etc. and the 
detention of Shitab Rai in Bengal are mentioned in the letter of the Calendar 
and bear out the version in KhtilasaUuuTawarikh . The details given there 
arc interesting, especially the impossible deniands^’*^ suggested at first by the 
Nawab Vazir and Raja Shitab Rai’s humble but more practical submis- 
sions thereon. 

We next get a fairly correct account of Major Munro’s appointment to 
the command of the forces at Azimabad, his suppression of a mutiny in 
the English army near the bank of the river Ghoghra, his march to Buxar 
and the battle he “fought and won over Shuja-ud-Dowla.” It is the true 
version of an eye-witness and an accurate observer and, therefore, a first hand 
information tliat we get here about the battle of Buxar, 


59 37 ^* 

60 KT,, 388. The original demand meant the payment of an annual tribute of 
30 lakhs together with about 50 lakhs for war expense and the relinquishment of the 
Subah of Bihar in favour of the Nawab Vazir. 

61 Tills does not find even a reference in the translation but is borne out by 
other sources. 
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The Nawab Vazir, are told, fled across the river Ganges towards 
Allahabad, leaving Beni Bahadur and Kalyan Singh to induce the Emperor 
to follow and join his Vazir. But His Majesty paid no heed, did not move 
from his place, and refused to cross the Ganges for “he had already con- 
veyed the message of friendship for, and strengthened the basis of 
his alliance with , the English through Maharaja Shitab Rai.” This is 
proved also by the letters in the Calendar. As desired by the King, 
Kalyan Singh remained in the royal camp. Having enclosed the King’s 
Shuqqa in his own letter, Kalyan Singh sent it to Major Munro, who on 
receipt thereof, marched forward, though not authorized by the Council at 
Calcutta, towards the King’s camp while Beni Bahadur marched away 
across the river Ganges. Nawab Munirud-Dowla'”’ and Kalyan Singh were 
sent ahead to receive Major Munro. The Major and the King’s army 
crossed the river, entered Benares and encamped at some distance from each 
other near Pisach Mochan(?). Next day Kalyan Singh had a private 
interview^'® with the Major who first enquired about his father and was told 
that he was at Calcutta and then disclosed to the Major how he, in accord- 
ance with the direction of his father, had persuaded the King to keep to 
his pledges to the English and abstain from accompanying the army of the 
vanquished Vazir, The Major is said to have become so much impressed 
that he asked the young man to remain in his camp but Kalyan Singh told 
him that his presence in the royal camp was necessary in the interest of the 
Company itself. 

The separation of the^^ Vazir, the former’s undignified 

conduct in courting the favour of the foreigners through Shitab Rai, and 
Major Munro’s and (Captain Stable’s) being “admitted to the prcscnce^’^ 
and made happy by royal favours’ ’ are proved facts. But it was Munirud- 

62 KT., 397. 63 CPC., 2063 64 KT., 402. 

65 Tlie founder of the Bliiknapahari. House of Nawabs of Patna and 
BhagaJporc. 

66 KT., 402 

67 CPC., I, 2485. The contents of the King’s letter (2467, 2469) and his 
general conduct may be contrasted by the attitude and sentiments of Mir Jafar as 
depicted by Karam Ali. We are told that Mir Jafar refused to accept Nazars for 
the victory at Buxar. “On the contrary he uttered ‘where is the victory and what 
defeat? The little prestige that was left has now vanished in the air” (MN., 
910/a). 

68 CPC.. 1 , 2385. 
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Dowla, the King’s Mir Saman (Comptroller of the Household) who was in 
correspondence with Major Munro and it was he who sent to the latter the 
King’s Shuqqa^*® through Suchit Ram, Raja Shitab Ral’s Vakil at Benares; 
On the other hand, Kalyan Singh finds no place anywhere in the contem- 
porary records. Though not improbable, his personal references here are, 
as usual, not very convincing. 

Before concluding this paper, because it has become too long, one 
very important fact regarding the extent of indebtedness which Kalyan 
Singh owed to the well-known Patna historian, Nawab Ghulam Hussain 
Khan, has to be emphasized. Though not copied verbatim, a considerable 
portion of Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh represents the unacknowledged version 
available in the pages of Seyar-ul-Mutakhenn, Even as regards the account 
of Nawab Mir Md. Qasim Khan whose history it was his primary object 
to write, we find the ground covered to be much common in both except 
that about his last days, death in penury and the fate of his seven sons which 
he, for the first time, has furnished us w»th. 


S. H. Askari 


69 CPC., I, 2473. 



Nandi in Theory 

Studetits of Sanskrit literature arc well acquainted with the fact that 
Sanskrit dramas commence with a stanza (or stanzas) called nandt, which 
is followed by the prelude. The nature and function of mndt have not yet 
been exhaustively dealt with. 

The earliest known work on dramaturgy, the Ndtyasdstra of Rharata- 
carya, in its present form was known by the beginning of the Christian era. 
In this paper the definitions etc. as given in the Ndtyasdstra and other drama- 
turgical works whose chronological ordcr^ is well nigh accepted by scholars 
have been dealt with here. 

After quoting all the characteristics found in NS. first, I have omitted 
those repeated in the later works. 

In NS^ characteristics of nandi arc given in chapters I, V, p. 219 and 
p. 239. In ch. I. (p. 25) it is stated that nandi should have words express- 
ing blessings It should have eight padas " It should be 

striking ( ) i.e. poetically beautified, and lastly it should bc%[f 5 rfi|w^ • 

Then in ch. V (p. 219) we find that nandT should be in honour of 
gods, brahmanas, king, or it should please these persons, and should always 
be resorted to. 

In ch. V (p. 239) it is added that nandi may have eight or twelve padas.’^ 
There must be two by the side of the who recites nandi, 

1 The order of the sources and the authors qouted is as follows: 

(*i) (^) quoted by Kale in his commentary on 

(0 ’iKiPTO (“ I’y {-^) 

(as quoted by Raghavabhatta), (v) quoted by Rahganatha 

(0 (^) («) («) 

(i») (11) srars^ (n) 

(iv) (IVl) (as quoted by RSghavabhatta 

? tI38t # ^ « T (“ quoted by I^hganStba), (^>j) (as quoted by 

Raghavabhat^). 

2 Gaekwad Oriental Scries, no. XXXVI, vol. i. 

3 The term I shall explain later on, hence not translated here. 

4 This word is explained in the quotation from which I 

shall give later on. 

5 Here qq means an « 
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and they should speak the words at the end of every of nandl. 

There is also a note that by the proper execution of nandl, Candra is 
pleased.® 

According to the Adihharata^ (as quoted by Kale in his commentary on 
p- 2), in addition to Bharata’s nandi should have salutation 

( ) ; it should suggest the plot of the play ( ) and it 

should have eight or ten padas. 

According to Badarayana (as quoted in p* 4^) 

it is understood that nandl is obligatory, which is the same as of N^. 

Bhasa (as quoted by Raghavabhatta in his commentary on Sakuntala, 
Nir. Pr. p. 2) seems to have given the definition of nandT in accordance 
with that of the Adthharata. The definition*^ is not quoted fully by 
Raghavabhatta, but the last word suggests that he favoured the 
suggestion of plot in nandl. 

Matrgupta (as quoted by Rahganatha in his -commentary on 
p. 7) gives the definition of nandl, which is the same as that of Adthharata. 

In Agnipurana (ch. 338, v. 8-9) we find that nandl is one of the 22 
divisions of the It adds to the word of Bharata, prayers 

to the elders and benedictions of 

Abhinavaguptacarya in his commentary on NS. of Bharata, has dis- 
cussed the various characteristics of nandT (on pages 25, 219, 239, chs. I, V). 
He has clarified the meanings of certain terms used by Bharata. 


6 Bh.nrata has given illustration of nandi in ch. V, v. 110-113: — 

I ?TfT »ll5n?WJR II 

fm 5r?tf|TO«iT i 
wrrsr: =ar ii 

5RnJ?tt ^^3 I 

‘^sprr fsRjj ii 

^ 1%*ri3«iT 5i«tT*t?5iwrf**Rrr i 

^ sfrat i (▼• 54 

8 
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He explains the word as suggesting the daily recital of nandl-— 

that is nandl should be recited everyday of the performance, unlike 
some other items of which may not be resorted to daily. Bharata 

has said that nandi should be in honour of god, brahmana and king. 
To this Abhinava has added that it should also be in honour of a 
i.c., the guest of honour. He adds a note that this nandi is called 
when it occurs as an element of . Abhinava explains 

of Bharata as authorised by Even according to Srutis, or 

blessing must be in the beginning of every work. 

In Dasampakd' (book 3, p. 80 Columbia University Press) we read 
that nandT should please the audience and the verses must be sweet. 

In Natakalaksanaratnakosa (p. 46) it is stated that nandi is 
i*e., to be introduced by the stage-manager. 

In Natyadarpana v. 154) the illustration of nandi as given by 

Bharata together with the definition similar to Bharata is given. More- 
over the authors add that nandi should have six or eight padas and also add 
to Bharata’s item, (viz. nandi should be in honour of gods, brahmana and 
king) the terms and To Bharata’s ND adds 

i.e* praises of merits. Nandi is supposed to remove i.c. 

obstacles in the way of performance. ND also gives that nandi may be 
composed by the poet or the manager of the company of actors ?F#fsr^?tT 
and Moreover also according to ND 

or the reciters of nandi arc the and 

Ranganatha in his commentary on (p. 7 SIf I ) quotes 

the following under the name of ND. — I 

3 ?#^^ frr^rr 5 as a definition of nandi. But tins 

quotation cannot be traced in the present edition of ND. It seems 
Ranganatha has committed some mistake here, and the opinion quoted is ol 
some other person. 

In Bhavaprakdsa (p. 196-197) nandi is derived from ( -the bull 
of the God Siva. According to BP the bull («r^ of Siva), was dancing 
and it became worthy of representation in that form. Its worship in that 
form is called Another explanation is that expression which rejoices 

(the audience) by means of auspicious salutations to god is nandi. Further, 
it is explained that what rejoices the audience being one of the 22 


9 W srara >I3T! I 
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items of is also called nandl (the word is here derived ftom 

to please or to rejoice). 

It adds that there must be the word or its synonym in 
the nandl verse or the poet, at any rate, should indicate or suggest 
in the nandl verse. The , should recite it in (resorting 

to the middle tone) and there should be 8 or 12 q^s or sentences. 

Prataparudriya (pp. 123- 124) in the definition of nandl adds the words 
direct or indirect suggestion of the plot to the words of Adibharata and others 
( ). Nandl according to PR may have 8, 12, 18 or 22 q^s. 

Also it should be =q^mrff?rT and In Rasdrnava- 

sudhakara (pp. 165-266) the same description as in PR is given, only there is 
a difference in the number of q^s. According to RS qqs n^ay be 8, 10 or 
12 in number. 

Sahityadarpana (ch. VI, p. 63, v.23-25) in the definition of nandl quotes 
NS. and adds that nandl should have words signifying auspicious objects like 
3T55r, € 1 ^ and It should have 8 or 12 qqs. 

In the commentary on Sdkuntala Raghavabhatta has quoted definitions 
of nandl as given in most of the works on dramaturgy and has added one 
more definition (Act I, p. 5), of nandl given in Natyapradipa. According 
to this quotation nandl is composed of the poems which please the audience, 
the poets and the actors ^qs) . Here too nandi is derived from^qr?^ 
to please. 

In the commentary on Ranganatha has quoted (on p. 6 

Act I.) from Ndtyalocana, according to which there should be flower- 
offering to the bees; i.e. flower-offering to the connoisseurs ( ) m 

addition to the other requirements of etc.^^ given by the 

sources quoted before. It should have 8 or 12 q?(*s. 

In his commentary on Sakantala Raghavabhatta has quoted (p. 6, Act 
I) from ill which it is given that nandl may have 3, 6 or 4 qqs, 

and it should have the descirption of the moon.^' 

Jagaddhara the commentator of Malatlmadhava has given the following 
quotation (p. 2, Act I) from Bharata, 


3«nst^ ti 


11 
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>pft% ;th% \ ^?eW ?tp^ ftir- 

5i;prr?fr^ srr^^mf i 

f^=^fTrPnW 5 T^ n WT simRf: ^ir: ^T%»?: I irf^4«rT|: 

^f>r^ JTT^ ^ftrRKff^ II i 

srpsO’ It %Tf^\K^w^T JTP^'V i 

ql:^ »I«q5Ff II cT^^rt^t I at^ =5P^ft{ 

vrrfiqf^: ii' 

‘ But ill the present edition of NS we do not find this. The quotation 
itself shows that the view expressed therein is that of about 

whom nothing more is known. Anyhow according to who is 

quoted above, there should be and nandi must have eight or 

twelve padas. 

From the above quotations, we find that nandi should have at most 
the following characteristics : (i) (2) (3) qJTS^lT^^q^T 

(4) should be poetically beautiful (5) ^ftfScT (6) should be in 
honour of gods, brahmanas, king, ^vfrqRr, ^^eft and qifq. (7) should 
please ^rq%, audience, actors etc. (8) should be resorted to on 

every day of the performance. (9) should have 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 

qqfs (10) or the stage-manager should recite nandi in middle 

tone and two qrftqRt^s should stand on both his sides aii|l should utter 
the words — “thus be it so” at the end of every q^ that the 

^VTR speaks, (ii) moon is pleased by proper recital of nandi (12) it 
should have certain words or their synonyms 

(13) should contain (14) it is derived from or from 

(15) it should be accompanied by flower-offering (16) according to ND 
nandi may be composed by the poet or by the stage -manager., 

Flom all these characteristics it can be gathered that nandi in its earlier 
form was somewhat different from the one found to-day. It had to pass 
through two or three stages of evolution before it took the present form. 

So far as its subject-matter goes, we clearly find three stages : 

(1) The definition of nandi as given by Bharata has and 

honorific words for and ^ ; but ^FRn‘ 4 ^=q 5 T is not prescribed there. 

(2) as a part of the subject-matter of nandi is first found in 
the definition given by Adibharata^^ and Bhasa. 

12 For a discussion about the nature of this work see: 'Adibharata* by D. R. 
Mankad, ABOm,, vol. XIII, pt. 11 , p. 173^ 
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' (3) Later on ND adds which seems to mean expression 

of merits of good men (i.e. the audience). 

Similarly there has been a gradual change in practice about the following 
three items of nandl: 

(1) Mention • of Candra. 

(2) Number of *t^s. 

(3) Position of the verse. 

We shall consider one by one, how this gradual change has come, 

(1) Regarding the mention of Candra etc. we find in N<S that by the 
performance of nandl, moon is pleased, but that the word Candra or its 
synonyms should be mentioned in the nandl verse is not prescribed in N^. 

As late as the 12th century A.D. in BP, we get a clear instruction, that 
the word Candra or its synonyms must be expressed or suggested in the nandl. 

To this, SD adds that not only .Candra, but words like 

etc. also may be mentioned. 

Let us now see why Candra or such other words should be mentioned in 
nandl. While expressing of NS., NLRK and say 

that the fruit of nandl performance is i.e. richness of in the play. 

Now is connected with the moon because, the moon is called 
i.e. die lord of herbs. Just as the moon enriches the herbs with 
its mention in the nandi may be taken to enrich the play with 

This explanation of NLRK is more or less copied by later writers. 
Though diis explanation by itself is plausible we may yet say that, in addi- 
tion to the richness of ;TT2snrg-^ there may be another motive for men- 
tioning such words as Candra, etc. We know that NS prescribes 
in the along with auspicious expressions also 

would be necessary. For this purpose names of certain gods, and objects 
connected with them may be taken as auspicious. We find that 

etc. are usually connected with and are also taken as 

• It is for this reason also that such words are prescribed to be 
mentioned in nandi. 

(2) Now we shall consider the question of the number of qF^s • 

(1) NS. gives 8 or 12 ii?[s 

(2) ND .. 6 or 8 

(3) 8. 12, 18 or 22 

(4) „ 8, 10, or 12 

6 or 4 


(5) 
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We see that even from the beginning there has been a confusion about 
the interpretation of the word occurring in NS. 

Abhinava explains thus in the ist Adhyaya (p. 25): 

qqrf^ 5 f% qr qifq ^Rr^^^qqTJ^q^qrqqriq 

. .fq^^r’E^qTf: WqfqriqqTqT^^?[qTqqT-%Tq^qT^lfq, 

\ ^ qt5?q=?TfH?:^qbr- 

5) f^fTTfq^qs^wgwrqcq ql^^^rqq^ i q 

f^rqq^* qCTqcq %^qq?qqfq qi^: 1 

Again in ch. V, p. 239, Abh. says: — 

qmf qrrqfq J^^qr^g^qli^qq^ =qgT^ g q^q^cqqfq qvq% \ 

It will be seen that according to Abh. qq may mean either word or 
qrqp^Kqrqq i*e. subordinate sentence. 

Now on examining the illustration of nandl given by NS, we find 
that there are exactly 12 qrqRRqrqqs, but words are many more than 8 or 
12. Therefore it seems that according to NS, qq should be taken m the 
sense of sub-sentence. 

Incidentally the above quotation from Abhinava gives us some addi- 
tional interesting information. It seems that there were two different types 
of one to be performed in the triangular (^q) type of theatre and 

the other in the rectangular ( ) type of theatre.'® 

According to NS both the and theatres may be of 

three types according to their measurements. Thus the three types of 
qg^q^ will have (a) 108 x 108, (b) 64 x 64, (c) 32 x 32. Similarly 
the type too will have three subdivisions. It will be seen that out of 
these three sub-types, the ist though not actually double, is yet taken as 
double of the 2nd and 3rd is double of the 2nd. Accordingly Abhinava here 
prescribes 4, 8, 16 qqs ( W^qrqrq^ ) for qg?:q type and 3, 6, 12 qqs 
for the type. Thus according to Abhinava nandl may have 3, 4, 6, 8, 
12 or 16 padas. 

NLRK explains qq thus: — 

qqqfq qqqq qqqq: 1 qjq qq qq ?Jqf qr 

I ^ 5 iftRf M 

13 For the nature and construction of Sanskrit theatre see: D. R. Mankad, 
‘Hindu Theatre’ in IHQ., vol, VIII, pp. i|8off. 
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Thus according to NLRK means (i) words (2) a of a verse. 
Taking in the latter sense 8 or 12 «T^s will mean 2 or 3 verses. 

ND has the following: — 

OTirtSrew f?rfn: I =5r5^# gsiwiT i 

It will be seen that ND, following Abhinava, divides nandl into 
qv:?F;FT and i According to this in ^5^^ type of theatre, nandl 

with 4 is with 8 q^s is and with 16 qqs ^^TT. Similarly 

in^^ type of theatre 3 qqs will represent 6 and 12 

qqs . 

BP notes a view that nandl should have even number of qqs . 

From the example given by PR it is understood that it takes qq to 
mean words (including compounds). It will also be seen that the condi- 
tion of 18 and 22 qqs ‘*s given by PR was not known earlier. 

RS also takes qq in the sense of a word. 

Thus we find that, qq has been taken to have the following meanings : — 

(1) Word, i.e. grammatically inflected word including a 

however long, (according to amq^^, 

). 

(2) i.e. a subordinate sentence (according to Abhinava, 
ND and BP), 

(3) of a verse (acc. to NLRK and BP). 

Now wc shall consider the position of nandl verse. In the plays that 
we get today, there is always a stage-direction 5rfq?Tl% \ 

But in some plays this direction is found before the benedictory 
verse and in others after the benedictory verse. This obviously means 
that in the first case the benedictory verse is not taken as nandl and in the 
other case, it is taken as nandl. Another natural inference should be that 
in the q^qiT there must have been two verses having tlac nature of bene- 
diction, out of which one was called nandl and the other was not. 

On referring to NS we find that there are 19 items ofe^^ff^’* given, 

14 NS. V, verses 16-30. 

(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) (v) wqTfijr: 

(iv) qfwfT (vii) (viiiy (ix) 
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of which nandl is the 13th. The 14th item of according to NS, is 
I 

According to NS. again, items one to nine (i.c. from 

) were to be performed behind the curtain i.c., before the 
drop-curtain was raised up. Remaining ones were to be performed after 
curtain was raised up. 

In connection with this, the remark when preceding the 

benedictory verse suggests that the nandl preceded it and therefore niindi 
was recited before the curtain was raised up; it will also suggest that the 
verse following the remark was not the nandl verse and was recited 

after the curtain was raised up. 

Now, let us see if there were two benedictory verses in, the 
As remarked above, according to NS nandl is the 13th and^f the 14th, 
IS also a verse, but it may not always be benedictory in nature. 
Therefore vr^«rT will not be the other verse which we expect. 

But according to BP^'" there are 22 items of of which nandl is the 
1 2th and the 13th is According to NS. is 19th. Thus acc. 

to NS. nandl and are separated by 5 or 6 items, but acc. to BP. 

nandl is immediately followed by 

It is my suggestion that when wc have a verse following the remark 
etc., It is not nandi but verse. The definition of 

as given by NS. is (vide ch. V.). 

But this will not apply to the benedictory verses which follow the 
remark But BP. defines 5 l^?rT thus : 

stcNrt m I 

5 R#?mT 5 ^ (p* i97> 

(x) (xi) (xii) (xiii) (xiv) ifTjr 

(xv> (xvi) mxt (xvii) (xviii) flTTO (xix) SfXPm . 

15 BP. 7. verses 195-199: 

(i) g g ir g it (ii) (iii) ww (iv) wraiw (v) 

(vi) 'TftWtT (vii) (viti) Jfmlwfer (ix) W'JfK (x) awm 

(xi) 'rftsr^ (xii) srpefr (xiii) - (xiv) ftPW (kv) 

(xvi) »ft1% (xvii) ^ (xviii) (xix) (xx) 

(xxi) (xxii) 
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This means that was a verse to please the audience. It may very 

well serve the purpose of nandi. 

Wc should note that was of two kinds. of NS. differs 

from the of BP. That there were two views about is noted 

by NLRK. It is said (p. 45), 

srd^^T?rr: \ 

I ?RT«rT I 

^ c^|: I 

3i«rr 

?TRrf S^ITI • 

w«ripsrOT 5 =^ fsg^i^^grd^dJFTTfWr^^ 11 

It will be seen that the first verse quoted above is of the type of nandi, 
while the second is not. In fact Abhinava explicitly calls a type of 

nandi, when he remarks (p, 219) ^ 

Thus both and nandi were taken as benedictory verses at one time 

or the other. 

Therefore when the remark etc. precedes the benedictory verses 

the verse is and when the remark follows it, the verse is nandi. 

Consequently we will have to say that nandi verse was recited before the 
curtain was raised up in the case of those plays in which the remark 
etc. precedes the verse; and in the case of those plays where the remark 
follows the verse, nandi was recited after the curtain was raised up. Thus 
there were two practices : — 

(i) Nandi was recited after the curtain was raised up, in which case 
there was no other benedictory verse recited. (2) Nandi was recited before 
the curtain was raised up, in which case another verse called sncN^TTwas 
recited after the curtain was raised up. 

Of these two practices, first is attested to by NS., as therein 
(a) Nandi is an item to be performed after die curtain was raised up. 
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(b) There is no other benedictory verse prescribed, which can serve 
the purpose of nandi; both and according to the 

definitions of N$. do not show any benedictory nature. 

Therefore the first practice is likely to be earlier m point of time. 
But wc should remember that ours is a highly conventionalised stage and 
when both these practices must have come into existence, in certain parts 
of the country one was adopted as a convention while elsewhere the other 
was adopted. Thus after these conventions were established, there will be 
no question of priority or posteriority of a practice: therefore when wc 
say that the first practice was earlier in point of time, wc say with reference 
to the original practices, 

Urmila Dave 



The Ten Incarnations of Visnu in Bengal 

Antiquity of Avataravada 

The Avataravada of Visnu, current in ancient Bengal, can be traced in 
the Vedic and other sacred literatures of the remote days. The Avatara 
theory is of very early origin, though the ten or more incarnations of 
Avataras cannot be traced back to a very ancient date. 

In the Bhagavadgtta, IV, 8 appears the following stanza: 

git u 

Tor the protection and preservation of the virtuous and also for the 
destruction of the wicked, I (Visnu) incalrnatc myself from age to age.’ 

The germ of the Pauranik myth of the Dwarf incarnation can be traced 
in the Rgveda: \ {Rk. i, 22, 18). 

Visnu is known in the hymns of the Rgveda by his. three steps.^ The 
mythology of this Vdmana Avatara is found in a developed form in the 
Brdhmanas, e.g. Satafatha^ it is related that the demons having 
defeated the gods wanted to divide the earth among themselves. 
The gods requested the Asuras to give them only a very small share of the 
earth on which Visnu the sacrifice, in the form of the Dwarf, could lie on. 
The Asuras agreed to it. Visnu conquered the whole world for the gods 
by covering the earth, the air and the heaven by means of his three strides. 
The Aitareya Brdhmana^ and the Taitttrlya Sarnhitd^ relate the same story. 

The names of the Varaha, Matsya, Kurma, and Nrsiniha Avataras 
appear in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, They are not as yet directly con- 
nected with Visnu. In the opinion of Prof. Macdonell,^ two hymns of 
the Rgveda (i, 61; 8, 66) contain the germs of the Varaha legend, where 
boar is called Emiisam. The Taittinya Sarnhitd^ refers to this in connec- 
tion with Prajapati. It is related in the Satafatha Brdhmam' that the earth 

I /?F., 6, 49, 7; *555 6, 69. Macdonell, Vedk Mythology, p. 156. 

Br*, 9» 3* 5^ ^^^^d Books of the Bast, vol, la, Mac., p. 41. 

3 AB,, 6, 15. 4 T5., I, 6, 1. 5 P. 41. 

6 tS., 7 , t, 5 . 7 H. ». a* . 
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is raised up by the Emnsam from the waters. The T also preserves 
this legend in a developed form. 

The legend of the Fish which saved Mann from the Great Deluge 
is first introduced by the Satapatha Brahtnana.^ It also relates how Praja- 
pati assumed the form of a tortoise in order to create all creatures of this 
universe (SBr. 7, 5, i). The Atharvaveda,^^ the Vajasaneyl Sarnhaa^^ have 
made the tortoise a semi-divine animah often identical with Prajapati. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka first mentions the Nrsimha Avatara 

Now we come to the Epic and the Pauranic period. The NarayanTya 
section of the Adahabharata contains three lists of the Avataras^^ Verses 
339 ’ 77 ' 9 ® names of Varaha, Narasirnha, Vamana, Kama, 

Bhargava, Rama-Dasarathl, and Krsna. In verses 339, 104 the Avataras of 
Visnu arc mentioned thus : 

I 

TO? =? I 

TOT ^ I 

But in Adbh. xii, 349, 37 the Avataras are Varaha, Narasirnha, Vamana and 
Vasudeva. The Hanvarnsa^'^ relates the exploits of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu first and then mentions Harnsa, Kurma, Adatsya, Varaha, Nrstrnha, 
Vamana, two Ramas, Krsna, Kalki, Buddha. 

All the existing Puranas do not give the same list of the Avataras. 
The Adatsya in the 47th chapter describes the incarnations in the following 
manner. Visnu, who is the protector of the world, incarnates himself as 
the son of DevalJ and Vasudeva and the foster son of Nanda and Yasoda, 
who kills Kanisa. Matsya, Varaha, Narasiinha, Vamana arc the celestial in- 
carnations. The seven human Avataras are Dattatrcya, Mandhatri, Parasu- 
rama, Rama, Vedavyasa, Buddha, and Kalki in the Kali yuga. 

In the Varaha Purana^^ and the Agnd ' the names of the incarnations 
are Matsya,, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, 
Krsna, Buddha, and Kalki. The above-mentioned ten incarnations are more 
popular than Visnu ’s other Avataras given in the Bhagavata Purana in 
Bengal. 

8 TB., I, I, 3. 9 Br., I, 8, I. 

10 AV., 19, 53. II VS, 13, 31. 

12 Mhh., XII, 349, 37; 339, 77-90; 399, 104, Calcutta edition. 

13 Cal. edition, pp, 62-69. M Gal. edition, p. 12. 

15 Ibid., 01 S. 1-16. 
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Efigrafhic evidences 

The extant epigraphic evidences show that the Avatara theory was 
current in Bengal and outside this province during the reign of early Gupta 
kings. The Junagadh Inscription,'*’ the Eran Boar Inscription of the time 
of Tofamana'^ and an image of Vardha Avatara belonging to c. 400 A.D. 
discovered from Udayagiri cave at Bhopal (Plate xlvi)"* bear testimony to 
the fact. The Damodarpur Plate'*’ of the G.E. 214 tells us that a Kula- 
putra made donation of lands for the repairs of the temple of the god 
Sveta Vardha Svdmin. 

Outside Bengal sculptural representations of this Vardha incarnation 
belonging to the bth-yth centuries A.D. have been discovered at Badami, 
Central Provinces, Mahabalipuram and Marwar.^'' 

In the Pala period the Avatdra theory was not unknown. In verse 2 
of the Bangadh lipi of MaliTpala^' it is' written that Visnu could bear the 
burden of the earth. This act he did in the form of a boar. The Kamauli 
hpi of Vaidyadeva begins with an invocation of Han in the form of 
Vardha. 

Visnupattas or slabs with representations of Visnu with his wives on 
one side and those of the ten incarnations on the other were discovered from 
various parts of East Bengal. The Tahgibadi slab has the representations of 
Matsya, Karma, Vardha, Nrsirnha, Vdmana, Rdma, Parasardma, Balardma, 
Baddha and Kalki on horse-back. The Vikrampur slab contains the sculp- 
tures of the ten incarnations in similar order. The Raghurampur slab depicts 
Trivikrama form in place of Parasurama. Another slab from the same place 
represents Matsya, Karma, Vardha, Nrsirnha, Vdmana (in the Trivikrama 
form, with uplifted leg to the sky), Parasardma (holding a club and not an 
axe), Rdma, Baddha, and Kalki. There is no representation of Balardma, 


16 Fleet, Gapta Inscriptions, p. 62. “who, for the sake of the happiness of 
the lord of the gods, seized back from Bali, the goddess of wealth and splendour.’* 

17 Ibid., pp. 160, 161. “Om! victorious is the god, who has the form of a 
Boar, who, in the act of lifting up the earth, caused the mountains to tremble with 
the blows of (his) hard snout.*’ 

iB Coomaraswamy, Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art^ pp, 85, 100. 

19 El, vol. XV. 

ao Rao, Hindu Iconography, vol. I, pt. L, Pis. XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
Fig. 2. 

21 CauddekhamdU, pp. 91 -too. * ' 
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In the slab No. ^A( 1)0/5 has only two representations of Rama with an 
arrow and Paras urama,^^ 

The stone slabs discovered from Dinajpur district contain the figures of 
Nrsirnhaj Vamana^ Rama^ Balarama, Parasurama and Buddha 

Some of the Visnu images discovered from various parts of BengaP^‘‘ 
contain the miniature representations of the ten incarnations, viz., Matsya, 
Kmma, Vardha, Nrsirnha, Vdmana, Rama, Parasurdma, Balardma, Buddha 
and Kalki. 

On the basis of these evidences it may be stated that in Bengal Avatdra- 
vdda was known from very early times. Epigraphic evidences testify to 
the existence of this theory from the 5th century A.D. onwards. 

(i) Vardha 

The Rdmacaritam of Abhinanda^‘‘ belonging to cira 900 A.D. describes 
in the 9the sarga Matsya, Kurma, Vardha, Nrsirnha, Vdmana, Parasurdma, 
Rdma and several other forms of Visnu. In verses 39, 40 it relates 
that Hari in the form of Adi-Vardha raised the earth with his task 
like a lotus-bud and killed Hiranyaksa. The Rdmacaritam of Sandhyakara 
Nandi^^ (verse 5) describes Laksmipati in the form of Adi-Vardha as the 
rescuer of the earth. The Belava Plate^'" of Bhojavarman and the Bhuvancs- 
vara Inscription^® refer to the Vardha Incarnation of Visnu as the upholder 
of the Earth. 

Vatudasa,*^ father of 5 rTdharadasa> compiler of the anthology of 
Saduktikarndmrta, was a devout worshipper of Adi-Vardha. There arc several 
verses quoted in this Anthology, compiled in Bengal in 1205-6 A.D. m 
praise of Vardha Avatdra. The Mahdbhdrata, III, 142 refers to the legend of 
Vardha incarnation as the uplifter of Earth which had gone down under the 
water due to the great weight of the population. In the Agni, ch. 4, and 
Matsya, ch. 47, it is related that Hiranydksa having vanquished all the gods, 
was dwelling in the Surapura. Then the gods went to Visnu and prayed to 
him to rescue them from this danger. He in the form of Vardha slew the 

22 DM. Cat., p. 90 ft. 22a VRS. Cat., p. 22- 22b DM. Cat., p. -78. 

23 Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, No. XLVI. 

24 Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. Basak & Mr. N. G. Banerjcc*s edition. 

25 & 26 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. 3. 

27 The punkah Oriental Series, No. 15. 
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Daitya with all his followers. According to the VayUy ch. 6, Brahma in 
the form of Narayana, remained lying on the vast expanse of the waters 
and recalled to mind the Varaha form of Hari, whose colour was white, 
and whose tusk was sharp and brilliant for recovering the universe 
from water. Varaha went down to the nether region and raised the sub- 
merged Earth. 

Tlic popularity of the Varaha Avatara of Visnu is evident from the 
discovery of a large number of images in Bengal proper. Five or six speci- 
mens of the deity belonging to the period between the loth and the 12th cen- 
turies A.D. were discovered from various parts of East Bengal.^® Three or 
four specimens of this sculpture arc in the Vanglya Sahitya Parisad 
Museum. They ^vcrc obtained from Murshidabad and Burdwan dis- 
tricts. There are also several representations of Varaha preserved in the 
Rajshahi Museum.’*'* 

The Matsya^^ (260th chapter) gives direction for the making of the 
images of Maha Varaha : “Lotus and club should be placed in the hands 
of Varaha, the teeth should be sharp, and at the left elbow should be placed 

the World uplifted by the teeth from the Patala the right foot should 

be on the turtle, the left foot on the head of the Sesa and right hand is to 
(gc placed on his left Ukti, All round the image should be made the 
images of the LokapMas in praying posture.” The Agniy in ch. 49 says 
that Varaha should be made like a man with the face of a Boar. He should 
hold Sankhay Cakra, Gada, and Padma, On the right and the left sides 
Sankhay Laksml or Padma should be represented. On the right and the 
left elbow Sri should be placed and the Earth goddess and Ananta should 
remain between the two feet. 

The Varaha images of Bengal resemble the Dhyanas given in the 
Matsya and the Agni Parana in many points. They were made in Bengal 
in the following way: — ^The Adi Varaha is sculptured as a man with the 
face of a boar who has four hands, holding Sankhay Cakray Gadd and 
Padma, On the upper left elbow the Earth goddess is represented as seated 
there. Varaha is turning his face towards her. Laksml is on the right side 
of the deity standing, while on the left side is the goddess Sarasvati. The 
Naga Sesa is touching the right foot,, and his wife, the left foot of the 

zB Dacca Mnseam Catalogue, pp. i03f£. 

29 VSPM, Cat,y pp. 66ff. 30 VRSM, Cat,, pp. 2iE, 1919 edition. 

31 Sacred Books of the Hindis, vol. 17, pt. II, p. 308. 
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god. Garuda is beneath die lotus pedestal. The deity is represented as 
standing. In some images, as for example the image from Dacca districts,*'*^ 
a small boar in the posture of digging up the Earth with his tusk is re- 
presented between the two legs of the god. Varaha images from North 
Bengal are represented in similar manner. 

The Jhilli (Murshidabad district) specimen'^ ^ is represented as wearing 
a Kirlta. Naga is covering the head of the deity by the three hoods of 
a serpent. The left foot of the god rests on the full blown lotus 
held by the serpent-hooded NaginT. The Varaha with the body of a 
man is shown as standing on the serpent coils of a Naga and a Nagiru 
supported by a lotus pedestal, in the Ahdha or athelete pose. The goddess 
Earth and a boar are represented as remaining on the coils between the feet 
of the deity who is carrying in his upper and lower right hands Cakra and 
Gada and the lower left hand holds ^aiikha. He is bending his upper left 
hand with the elbow pointing upwards; on the palm of the left upper hand 
there is a lotus. This image is, according to Hemadri and Agnl, Hrsikesa, 
and according to the Padma, Sridhara. Garuda is depicted on the pedestal. 

The images of Varaha Avatdras found at Bchar'^’^ arc similar in re- 
presentations to those of Bengal. The peculiarity of the Cave No. Ill, 
Badami images’^*’’ consists in the representation of the Devi Earth standing 
on the palm of the left hand of the standing figure of Varaha, who is 
surrounded by Brahma and Siva with their consorts, in the posture of adora- 
tion. This deity was not only popular in Bengal, but extant images of this 
deity belonging to this period, arc discovered from various parts of India. 
This deity is very popular in the early Pallava sculpture. In the 9th 
century A.D., Bhoja’s biruda was Adt^Vardha/'^ All these sculptures 
mentioned above are more or less represented in the same form. 

(ii) Vdmana 

The mythology of Vdmana Avatdra was known in ancient Bengal. 
Outside this country, images of this Avatdra from Badami, Mahabali- 

32 DM. Cat., p. 106. 33 Cat., p. 21. 

34 VSPC., F. (6), 385, PI. XIV. 

35 Suf. Indian Museum Cat,, pp, 83-84. Hindu Iconography, vol. I, pt. I, pi. 

XXXIX, %. 3. 36 B>*d., pi, XXXVII. 

37 Eran, Bhitari, Khoh in Nagod State. C.P. Mem. Ar. Sur., No. 23. XXXVII; 
Ann, Rep. W. Circle 1920, pi. XXIX, 

38 Hinda Icon., vol. I, pt. I. 39 Mem. Ar. Sur., No. ii. 
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puram, Raipur, Ellora,"*" assignable to the 6tlv8th century A.D. indicate 
the popularity of this Avatara. 

Abhinanda’s book Ramacantam (9th century A.D.) gives us glimpse of 
the myth prevalent in Bengal. In the 9th sarga, 44, it is written that Visnu 
delivered the king of gods, Indra, from the fear of Vairocana. The Pala 
inscriptions in Bengal do not contain any reference to this Avatara, but the 
Monghyr Inscription of Devapaladcva in verse 14 and the Bhagalpur 
Inscription of Narayana Pala in verse 3 refer to this myth : ‘In the days gone 
by, king Bali, after he obtained possession of the worlds by his victory 
over Indra and other enemies, made over all these as a gift to Visnu in the 
form of the Dwarf’. The Ramacantam of Sandhyakaranandin in ch. i, v. 
2B, 12, mentions Visnu as the destroyer of the demon Bali. 

There are inscriptional references to the Vamana incarnation in the 
Sena Period. The Anulia Copper Plate,''" v. 10; the Madhainagar Copper 
Plate, V. 7 state “Even Bah was dissuaded by his friends from parting with 
these, when he was distributing the three worlds”, and “the earth was 
covered by the foot-steps of the Dwarf”. The Gita Govinda of Jayadeva 
refers to the Vamana Incarnation. ‘Visnu in the form of the Dwarf deceived 
Bali, and the water issuing forth from his toe-nails purified the whole 
world’. The Saduktikanamrta'^^ sings eulogy of Vamana and Trivikrama. 

The legend of the Vamana incarnation is as follows : — Bali was a 
devout worshipper of Nrsirnha Visnu. He was the son of Virocana 
and grandson of Prahliida. Bali became so powerful that he defeated 
all the gods by means of his extraordinary strength gained by his 
devotion to Visnu. As a result of his fierce conflict, Indra lost his domain. 
Aditi, the mother of gods, practised hard penance in order to beget Visnu 
as her son so that he could restore to Indra his lost kingdom. Visnu was 
born as the son of Aditi in the form of a Dwarf. Meanwhile Bali was 
performing a great sacrifice. Vamana having gone to see the sacrifice, asked 
Bali for a small land which could be measured by the three steps of his feet. 
Sukracarya, the spiritual guide of the Asuras, attempted to prevent Bali to 
consent to this proposal, informing him that the Vamana was no other 
person than Visnu himself. Bali did not listen to his words and gladly 

40 Hindu Iconography, p. 172, pi. L, pi. XLIX, pl.^XLVIII, plate 11 . 

41 Gaudalekbamala, pp. 33-44; 55-69. 

42 Ins. of Bengal, vol. 3, pp. 90, 114, 43 P. 33; i, v. 43, 44. 
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agreed to this requist. By his two steps Vamana covered the earth and the 
heaven and his third step was placed on the royal head of Bali, whom he 
sent to the Nether region, there to be the king over the Asuras. Vism 
thus recovered the lost possession of Indra and made over to him.'' It is 
given in the Bhagavata Purdna,^'' 8th skandha, ch. 21 that after Vamana s 
covering of the three worlds by his three steps, Brahma came to the spot 
where sacrifice was being performed. He worshipped Visni 4 by olfering 
waters taken from his Kaniandalu to Visnu s feet. The waters of the 
Kamandalu of Vidhata which washed the feet of Visnu became a sacred 
river still sanctifying the whole world. 

There arc three images of this incarnation preserved in the Dacca 
Museum.'*® The Matsya^^ gives directions for the construction of Vamana 
image. The image of the Dwarf incarnation is to be represented as holding 
a goblet in the left hand and a small umbrella in the right, in the form of a 
Vamana. This is to be depicted in the lower part of the figure. In the upper 
part, the image should have ‘arms by the side of his legs raised upwards. 
The Lord should have extremely meek and appealing appearance. The Agm 
in chapter 49 describes the Vamana image as 'chatri dandi vdmanah syat 
athavd sydt caturbhujah' {Vamana should have the shape of a dwarf with 
umbrella over his head, a staff in hand. He should also be made four 
armed). 

The Vamana image* ^ from Munshiganja, Dacca district is figured with 
four arms bearing Cakra, Gadd, Padma, and Sankha in four hands. The 
left leg IS raised towards the sky. There is a figure of a four-armed 
god Brahma over this leg. The other leg is placed on the pedestal. 
The deity is not holding either umbrella or a goblet. The scene of Bali’s gift 
is represented below. The image from RdmfdP'^ is with an upraised leg, 
holding Cakra, Gadd, Padma and Sankha, attended by his two wives. It 
has an inscription of the ii'i2th century character reading Namo 
Vdmandya. 

(iii) Narasirnha 

The Narasirnha incarnation was worshipped in Bengal from the Gupta 
period. It is evident from the Damodarpur Copper Plate Grant of Budha 

44 Mbh., XIl^ 339 - 79 - 45 Calcutta ctlition. 

46 Pp.105-106. 47 Ch. 260 Cal. edition. 

48 DM. Cat., pi. XXXVIII 3A (i)d/3, against p. 105 49 Ibid., p. 107. 
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Gupta'® which tells us of the erection of the temple and the installation of 
the image of Kokamukha Svdmi, the lion-faced god. 

The Matsya writes that in the Man-lion incarnation, Visnu slew the 
daicya Hiranyakasipu.’’* The story of Prahlada’s devotion to Visnu and 
killing of his father is very popular. After his brother Hiranyaksa’s death 
at the hand of Visnu in the Boar form, the demon king became a bitter 
enemy of the god Hari. He practised great austerities in honour of Brahma 
and obtained a boon from him. He vanquished Indra and drove away all 
the gods from the heaven through the strength acquired by his devotion to 
Brahma. But Prahlada, the son of Hiranyakasipu, was a devout worshipper 
of Visnu. His father tried his utmost to murder his rebellious son but failed 
to do so. Prahlada was saved from all- danger by his deity. In the long run 
Hiranyakasipu was killed by the Man-lion in which form the god incarnated 
himself in order liberate the world from the oppression of the Asuras. 

One image of Narasirnha belonging to the yth-Sth century A.D. has 
been discovered from the 24-Parganas.'"’^ Kantideva’s Copper Plate (verse 
6) refers to Vtsnu in his Narasirnha incarnation, the slayer of tlie demons 
and Hiranyakasipu, assignable to the 8th century A.D. Outside Bengal 
images of this incarnation were discovered from Badami, Ellora etc. 

In the qth century A.D. the Narasirnha legend appeared to be a 
favourite myth in Bengal, In the qth sarga, v. 41-44 of the Rdmacaritam 
of Abhinanda it is mentioned that Hiranyakasipu was killed by the Man- 
lion by tearing open the breast of the demon by his finger-nails. In v. 19 
of the chapter on ‘Kaviprasasti’, Sandhyakaranandi refers to the Man-lion- 
incarnarion. Verse 29 of the Bhuvanesvar hp; of Bhatta Bhavadeva records 
the installation, of the image of Nrsimha. The Govindapur Plate and the 
Madhainagar Grant describe Laksmana Sena as Piwama-Ndrasimha^ the 
devout worshipper of Vtsm in his Man-lion incarnation. 

The Gita Govinda mentions Narasirnha Avatdra as Visnu who 
manifested as Man-lion, tore into pieces the body of Hiranyakasipu with 
his pointed nails. The Saduktikarndmrta quotes verses in honour of 
Narasirnha Avatdra, 

Nrsimha images belonging to the Pala and the Sena periods have been 
discovered from the districts of Dacca, Dinajpur, Rajshahi and other parts 

50 EJ„ vol. XV. 51 Matsya, ch. 47; tlie Bhagavata Parana, 7th skandha, 
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of Bengal. . According to the Matsya, ch. 260, "'Narasirnha is to be re- 
presented as tearing open the breast of the demon with his finger nails. The 
blood is depicted as gushing out of the mouth of the demon. The deity 
should look terrible with an angry lion’s head and his mane is standing on 
end. He will be light armed fighting with some tired demons. The 
gods are to be depicted as praising him”. The Bengal images agree 
m the main with the directions given by the Matsya. But the deity 
is four-armed, with his two hands he is in the act of opening the entrails of 
the demon. The other two are carved in the Abhaya and Tarjjani postures. 
The image from Rampal has on the left side the representation of “the scene 
of Hnanyakastfu expostulating with Prahlada and the emergence of the 
Man-lion from the Pillar kicked by Htranyakahpu' on the right side."'^ 
The four images of Narasimha which are preserved at Abdullapur, Tahgibari, 
in Dacca district resemble the Rampal image in all respects save that they arc 
six-armed. The V .R.S .M images follow the Rampal image in all details. 
They are four-armed, tearing with two hands the abdomen of the demon. 
The scene of Narasiinha coming out of the pillar is depicted on the right 
side. Like the Dacca image a crowned prostrate male figure is under liis 
left leg. 


(iv) Matsya 

In Bengal representations of the three Avataras : Vamana, Varaha and 
Nrsimha were more numerous than the other Avataras. The Adatsya and the 
Knrma incarnations arc not very popular in Bengal. This is evident from 
the paucity of the separate representations of these two. It has already been 
mentioned that the fish legend is referred to in the Mahahharata, the 
Matsya, Agni, and Bhagavata. 

Once Vaivasvata Manu, the first king of the solar dynasty, was pouring 
water as Tarpana or libation to the manes of his deceased ancestors, a tiny 
saphari fish came into his hand along with 'the water. He kept first the 
small fish in his water-jar. It began to grow larger so that it was put into a 
bigger vessel. Within a short time it assumed the immense size extending 
to sixteen hundred miles, so the fish had to be placed in the ocean, 
from the Ganges water. The king became surprised and asked about 
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its identity. The fish revealed its true nature as the god Visnu to him 
and predicted that thetc would be a Deluge or Pralaya of the universe. 
He ordered Manu to get into a boat with five kinds of animals, which should 
be fastened to the horn of the fish. Thus at the beginning of the Deluge the 
king fastened the boat to the horn of the fish with jSesa who came before him 
in the shape of a rope. Thus Manu was saved by the Fish from the Great 
Deluge. 

Abhinanda praises this Avatara in ch. 9, 38 of his book. In his Gita 
Govinda Jayadeva speaks devotlonally of Visnu who incarnated himself as 
Matsya at the time of the Great Destruction and rescued the Vedas. This 
act of the Fish, i.e. the recovery of the Vedas is also mentioned by Abhi- 
nanda (9th century A.D.). An image of the Fish incarnation of exquisite 
artistic merit was found at Vajrayogini, Dacca dt.^^’ The Agni says about 
the images of Matsya as Matsyakarah iu matsyah syat" (49 ch.) 

The image of Matsya may either be represented as an ordinary fish, or 
in the form of lialf-man and half-fish. It is generally depicted with four 
hands, two of which should hold the Sankha and Cakra, and the other two 
should display the Varada and Abhaya poses.’^ The Dacca image is 
depicted as half-man in the upper portion, and the lower portion is that of 
a fish. The Padma, Cakra, Gada, Sankba are placed in his four hands. He 
IS attended on his nglit side by LaksmT with a fruit and lotus in the right 
and left hands and on the left side by Sarasvati playing on her Vina. 

(v) Kurma 

The Mahdbhdrata, the Kurma Purdna, ch. I and the Bhdgavata Purdna 
relate that the mountain Mandara was held on the back of Visnu in the 
form of a Tortoise at the time of churning the ocean. 

The Viradcva Prasasti (v. 6) mentions this Avatdra.''^ Abhinanda says 
that as a Kurma Visnu holds the earth (9, 38). 

Jayadeva speaks of this incarnation as the earth rests on the back ot 
Vimu who manifests himself in the shape of Kurma. These two Avatdras 
arc generally represented in the Dasdvatdra slabs and on the sides of the 
Visnu images found in Bengal. 
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(vi) ParasH-rama 

In the next incarnation Visnu manifested himself as Paras t4-rama. The 
Agni (ch. 4) gives the story of this Avatdra as follows ; — 

In the days gone by, the Ksatriyas became very obstinate and haughty. 
For curbing down their arrogancy Hari, the protector of the Devas and 
Brahmanas, was born as the son of Renuka and Yamadagni in the Bhrgu clan. 
He became known as Parasu-rama, whose symbol was Parasu or battle axe. 
Meanwhile the king Karta-virya gained a thousand arms through the favour 
of Dattatreya and established his suzerainty over the whole world. Parasu- 
rama cut off the head of this king while he was taking away the Kamadhenu 
of his father. One day, while Yamadagna was absent from the hermitage, 
the sons of the king came there and killed his father. This news enraged 
Parasu-rama to such an extent that he exterminated the Ksatriyas twentyone 
times from the face of the earth and offered libations to his deceased father 
with the blood of these Ksatriyas in the Kuruksetra. The Mahabhdrata, the 
Visnu y VdyUy Bhdgavata etc. contain this legend. 

From the inscriptions in Bengal it is evident that the story about Parasu- 
rama was prevalent in Bengal. In the i8th verse of the Garuda stamhha 
lipi/'^ it is written that ‘ 5 rT Gurava’ Misra is like Parasu-rama who was the 
destroyer of the wealthy K.ptriyas. The Rdmacaritam of Abhinanda men- 
tions Parasu-rama (9th sarga) as one of the Avatdras of Visnu. 

The Naihati Copper Plate of Vallala Sena (v. 9) refers to 'King Karta-^ 
vtrya, who (it is said) had to drive to every house, holding bow (in hand), in 
order to smother rebellious spirit 

The Rdmacaritam of Sandhyakaranandi refers to Parasu-rama as the 
destroyer of the Ksatriyas twentyone times and the enemy of the thousand- 
armed Kartavirya. (i, v. 29). 

In the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, Parasu-rama is praised in these words : 
Visnu, incarnated as Parasu-rama, the Lord of the Bhrgus, flooded the 
earth with the blood of the Ksatriyas and thus washed off the sin from the 
face of this world. 

The images of Parasu-rama according to the Agni (ch. 49) should be 
represented as holding the Parasu, Khadga, Bana and Dhanu. But the 
image discovered at Ranihati^® is sculptured as standing in the Tfibhahga 
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pose carrying in his four hands the Padma, Parasu, Sahkha and Cakra. 
Gariida is seen as kneeling at the bottom. 

(vii) Rama 

The seventh incarnation of Visnu is Pama, son of Dasaratha. Like 
the Krsna cult, Rama cult was very popular in Bengal and is still a living 
cult in the other parts of Northern India. In the opinion of Dr. Bhandarkar 
Rama cult was of late origin (iith century A.D.). But the story of the 
heroic exploits of Rama was known to the Indians from a very remote period 
as is evidenced by the Epics and the Puranas. 

The Eran Stone Inscription of Samiidra Gupta‘S the Gangadhar Stone 
Inscription of Visvavarman G.E. 480 mention the name of Rama.^'^ Repre- 
sentations of the scene of Rama’s life have been found at Sirpur in C.P. and 
at Ellora.*''^ The Jaina work Dharmap/irtksa AmitagtU (V.S. 1070=1014 
A.D.) refers to the Riima cult.®' 

In Bengal the prevalence of the mythology of Rama incarnation was 
found in the 6th century A.D. The Paharpur excavation reveals the 
existence of the representations of the episode of the Ramayana together 
with those relating to Krsna cult.®*’ 

The artists of Paharpur had taken a great delight in carving in stones and 
plaques the episodes of the Ramayana. The Ramayana panel at Dcogadh 
also belongs to this period®® (circa 600 A.D.). The Chittagong Plate of 
Kantideva refers to the epic Ramayana. From the Khalimpur Inscription 
of Dharmapala it appears that Rama was held in high respect in ancient 
Bengal (v. 10), The Monghyr lipi of Dcvapaladeva mentions (v. 15) the 
‘Setubandha’ — the stone bridge made by Ramacandra over the ocean as his 
famous achievement. The third verse of the Banagadh lipi of Mahipala 
speaks of Rama as the keeper of the vow of truth and Laksmana as his 
younger brother and the son of Siimitra. The Gamda-stambha lipi and the 
Kamauli lipi of Vaidyadeva refers to the story' of the Ramayana. 

Besides these evidences, the two Ramacaritam belonging to the 9th and 
the iith century A.D. and the book written by 4 bhinanda^^ flourishing in 

61 Fleet, Gupta Ins., p. 18, 62 Ibiel., p. 77. 
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the early Pala period, shows clearly that in the 9th century A.D. Rama was 
accepted as one of the Avataras of Visnu (9th sarga). 

During the Sena rule Rama legend was popular. The Dcopara 

Inscription of Vijayasena speaks of the son of Dasaratha and refers 

to the bridge built by him over the ocean; (v. 5) and in v. 17 mentions 
Rama as ‘the leader of the numberless soldiers of the monkey king,’ and in 
V. 23 refers to Valmiki. The Edilpur Plate mentions the ten-headed Ravann 
(v. 4). The Gita Govtnda describes Rama as the destroyer of Riivana while 
the Saduktikarnamrla in v. 46 speaks of Sri Rama. 

From Ganespur, Rajshahi Dt., an image of Rama, Laksmana and Sita 
(No. 1526) belonging to the Pala period was discovered. Rama is represented 
as standing on a low plinth held by Hanuman. Rama carries a bow. 
Laksmana is standing to his right,** with a bow and an arrow. On the left 
side Sita is represented as standing, holding a rosary of beads and a lotus,*'” 

(viii) Balardma 

Krsna'” and Balarama arc regarded as the eighth incarnation of Visnu. 
The Paharpur sculptures relating to Krsna cult remove all our doubts regard- 
ing the existence of this cult in Bengal. Here Balarama had his representa- 
tions in the scene referring to the exploits of Krsna. Only one specimen of a 
four-armed figure of Balarama holding a wine cup and plough-share is 
depicted here.'^ 

Sandhyakaranandin describes Balarama thus: {R.C. IV, v. 27 & v. 28): 

“Balarama, impetuous in his strength, snatched away wine from the 
mouth of his dear one (RevatT); and on account of the insolence of his 
enemies, his weapon, (the formidable) plough-share was led through the river 
Yamuna, overcoming its hostile waves; and a human form in distress (which 
was assumed by the river Yamuna) was dragged near himself.^" “Balarama, 
again put on a dark blue garment; his another name was 'Madanapala ; he 
was the maintainer of the creation (being ar\ incarnation of Visnu) and was 
attached to his consort (Revatl).” 

S.M. (I, V. 48) refers to Haladhara while the Gita Govtnda (IV, v. 23) 
mentions Haladhara. 

VRS, Ann. Ref., 1934-35. 
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One image of Balarama was found from Dt. Dinajpur. The 
deity is depicted as standing in a tribhanga pose under a tri-folio arch. There 
are representations of five serpent hoods behind the four-armed god, who is 
holding a cup of wine and a club in the first right hand and the second hand 
and a plough in the first left hand and the other hand rested on the knee.^^ 

Another image of Balarama is discovered from Vikrampur, Dacca dis- 
trict/'^ This is a very fine representation of this deity. The image appears 
to belong to an early period. 

The Agni Purana in ch. 49 gives the dhyana of Balarama in these 
words : 

XW ^ m I 

u 

gro 5 ^ I 

In the four hands of Balarama, a plough and Sahkha in the upper and 
the lower left and Musala and Cakra in the upper and lower right are to be 
placed. 

In tlic present image Balarama is represented as standing in tribhanga 
pose, wearing a long garland, mukuta and other ornaments, accompanied by 
Laksmi carrying lotus stalk in the left hand and the right hand in Varada 
pose, on the right side, and Sarasvati playing on Vina. Garuda is kneeling 
below. The deity is holding a Plough in the normal right and Gada in the 
upper right hands and Sahkha and Cakra in the noimal and upper left hands 
respectively. Two Vidyadharas are flying above. 

(ix) Bfiddha 

Buddha is regarded by the Hindus as one of the Avataras of Visnu, viz. 
the ninth incarnation of Visnu. The Matsya whose date is placed in the 3rd 
century A.D. according to Mr. Pargiter^* mentions Buddha as an Avatdra, 
Several otlier Purdnas mention this.^® There are sculptures representing 
Buddha as one of the incarnations of Visnu c.g., at Sirpur belonging to the 8th 
century A.D. The Dharmapariksd Amitaglti refers to Buddha as one of 
Visnu’s Avatdras,^^ It can safely be presumed that during the Gupta 

73 VRS. Cat., p. 23. 
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period which is characterized as the age of the revival of the Brahmanic faith 
and the rise of the Puranic religion Buddha began to lose his individuality 
and within a short time he was admitted into the Brahmanic pantheon. 

Then Agm gives directions for the making of images of Buddha. 
Buddha should be made calm in appearance, white in colour and seated on 
a lotus pedestal. 

The Gita Govinda relates that Hari manifested Himself as Buddha 
for removing the evil of killing animals at the sacrifice. The S,M. includes 
Buddha in the list of the ten Avatdras. 

(x) Kalki 

Kalki is described in the Epics and the Puranas as the tenth incarnation 
of Visnu who will be born as the son of a Brahmana for the punishment of 
the infidels. From the Gita Govinda and the Sadukti it is evident that Kalki 
was included already in the list of the ten incarnations of Visnu in Bengal. 

In the Agni, the image is described thus: Kalki is to be placed on a 
horse-back holding Bow, Quiver, Sword, Conch-shell, Disc and Arrow. 


Kamala Ray 
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Firuz Shah Tughluq as a Ruler 

On his accession to the throne of Delhi in 732 H. (Oct. 1331 to Sept. 
1332 A.D.) Sultan Firuz Tughluq put a stop to capital and other severe 
punishments and imparted justice to the people. He became the indulgent 
nursing-father to his people. He was no respecter of persons and he stopped 
wrong-doing in however high quarters it might be discovered. On the day 
of his coronation the Sultan promulgated a decree to the effect, that no act 
of oppression or brutality should in future take place in his country, and 
that even on his own part, he would never molest or persecute any one. He 
further dictated that the amirs who were^ in the habit of causing annoyance 
and trouble to the people should stay their hands. 

Thus it so happened that gradually by the grace of God and the 
order of the Sultan all mischief and devilry disappeared from the land and 
the people passed into smooth waters. The royal executioners and the cut- 
throats were sent about their business, and consequently, they became dis- 
contented and dissatisfied. “ ‘Fis a pity that we have a hard lot these 
days,” they all deplored, “in olden times our conditions were much better 
and our hands were full, but now, we have enough of slack time and we 
rest upon our oars. In former times we made a fortune but now wc are all 
out of pocket.” When the complaints such ;ks these came to the ears of 
the Sultan, he congratulated himself and thanked God for the fact that 11 
was due to His grace chat all tyrannical acts had disappeared from the land. 

In accordance with the royal order, the plaintiffs and defendants were 
made to appear at the public court and accept the decision given by the 
Qazis in agreement with the Sara. 

On the whole, shedding of human blood came to an end and no 
blood was spilt except by die physicians as a prophylactic measure. 

/ llegal gratification discontinued 

In previous reigns the royal officers received illegal gratifications from 
the dealers of vegetables, fuels, fruits, bread, oil, gram, medicines and other 
commodities. The Kotwals and Muhtasibs received perquisites from the 
gamblers and odier chartered libertines and thus increased the state coffer. 
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Sultan Firuz Shah now stopped such receipts. Me ordered that taxes should 
be levied in agreement with the injunctions of the Sara, such as, Khiraz, 
Jeziya, Osur (i/io of agricultural produce), Zakar, Farkah, Khums and 
Lacjtat. Royal agents were appointed for levying these taxes. The income 
thus derived was spent in works of public utility. If any ollker was lound 
to be cxtortion ite he was Hogged and paraded through the public highway^ 
on asses. 


Removal of heresy 

According to Islamic jurisprudence those who took part m the holy 
wars against the non-mosicms received a portion of Khums (i/io of the 
agricultural jiroduce). Of the Khums thus collected 2 portions were given 
to cavalry, i to infantry, and the rest i.c. 2 portions went to the state 
treasury. Rut, later on, this practice was abandoned. One portion of tlie 
Khums was distributed to the soldiery and 4 portions went to the treasury. 
Thus, the soldiery was deprived of their legal dues. Sultan Firuz put a 
stop to this practice and he began to take one portion of the Khums for 
state purposes and divided the rest among his soldiers and other religious 
acts enjoined in the Sara. v 

Secondly, it had become customary among the Muslims to carry away 
the female folk and to seize the possessions of the Hindu neighbours with 
whom they had a bone to pick with. I'he Sultan stopped such practices. 

Again, a convention had grown up in later days to recite the names of 
only the reigning sovereign in the Khutba on Fridays and the day of ‘Id. 
At the order of the Sultan, this procedure was given up and die K hut ha 
began to be read in accordance with the Muslim law. 

The Sultan next turned to extirpating the new practices that bore no 
reference to Hadis but had crept into use. The Shias, not only refused to 
recognize Abu Bakr, Omar and Usman as the legal successors of the Pro- 
phet but they prepared cfhgics of Abu Bakr and Omar made of powder 
of wheat and gram mixed with sugar and honey. Thus, Abu Bakar and 
Omar were put to ridicule by the children, servants and other family mem- 
bers of the Shia household. The Sultan became incensed at this practice. 
He exclaimed “There is no creed except the Sunnis in Hindusthan : There 
are Hindus from whom Zizya is realised and those who (Hindus) are hostile, 

I kill and imprison them. Creeds such as, Rafzia, Nasebia, Quadnya, 
Jabriya, Mushabaha, Maatazila and their sub-sects do not exist here. If 
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any person belonging to these sects happen to be found in my country he 
should be i>rought to the court along with all their literatures relating to 
their creed so tliat a religious discussion could be held and they be ultimately 
brought in the fold of Sunni sect.” 

At the royal order, religious polemics were held with the Shias. Being 
reduced to silence by the Sunnis they gave up their sophistical and illogical 
tenets and embraced the Sunni doctrines. The Shia literatures were pub- 
licly burnt to cinder and the leaders of the Shias were sent to exiles. Thus 
was the country spared of a bloody internecine struggle between the two 
Muslim sects on account of the Sultan’s intervention in the religious affairs. 

It is reported, that there lived in the capital a heretical sect, who were in 
the habit of converting the people to their own creed. For the performance 
of their mystetious rites, they sometimes flocked together at some particular 
spot which had been previously cleansed and purified with cow-dung- and 
strewn with rice and flowers. The converts had not to discard their creed, 
they had simply to acknowledge and affirm their new instructors and to 
fall on their knees before them. These heretics assembled in the cover of 
darkness with all the female folk of their household and took to drinking. 

At , the orders of the Sultan the heretics were run in, some of their 
leaders were lynched, some exiled and some pinned down according to the 
injunctions of the Sara. 

Illegal seizure of land banned 

In previous reigns it had become customary with the people to in- 
crease one’s own share of landed property by illegal means. At the orders 
of the Sultan an enquiry was made into the rights of the proprietors and 
.all documents concerning proprietorship were subjected to examination. By 
such measures those who had lost their lands got them back and their 
rights over them were acknowledged. 

Promotion of Learning 

One of the beneficial achievements of the Sultan was the promotion of 
learning in the country. Madrassas were opened at different places and 
the following subjects were taught in them: — Fiqa (Muh. Law), Qirat 
(grammar of the Quran), AsuLi-Fiqa (logic of Muh. Law), AsuLi-Kdam 
(science of religion), Tafslr (Commentaries on the Quran)^ Hadis (tradition), 
Ma*qni (rhetoric), Bayan (oratory), Nahwa (syntax). Serf (etymology) 
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Ilm-i^nazar (science of light), Ilm4-Rayazi (mathematics), Tabu (science in 
general), llahi (theology), Ilm-i-ubh (medicine), Tahftr (calligraphy), Khaat 
(letter-writing). Stipends were given to the scholars. Thus the darkness of 
ignorance was dispelled by the light of education that spread in the country 
by the help of the Sultan. 

Establishment of Khankahs 

The Khankahs for the Mushaikhs, (learned men) and other icligious 
persons who had renounced the world, were established. Stipends and daily 
allowances were fixed for the poor. Travelling expenses were provided to 
the foreigners and the itinerants when they made their return to their 
countries. The imperial soldiers were equally supplied with all the necessa- 
ries of life and even with furnitures and utensils, such as pokers, coal-rake 
for ovens, fans, hand-mills, pegs for hand-mills, mortar and pestle, ovens, 
a large sieve towels, big iron forks, frying pans, cups etc. 

Sultan s visit to graveyard 

One of the sterling features of the Sultan’s character was that in 
company of his courtiers and nobles he visited his mother’s tomb. For 
each cenotaph allowances were fixed. When he visited the necropolis he 
gave alms to the poor for the spiritual benefit of the departed soul. 

Sultan s relations with nobles 

On the demise of the stipendiaries and beneficiaries of the royal charity 
the assignments and donations were bequeathed to their legal heirs and 
successors. Even the domestics of the deceased’s household were summoned 
at the court and given a sermon. Those who turned restive were properly 
dealt with, and corrective measures were imposed in such cases. For 
instance, on the death of Khan Jahan Maqbul, his successors, relatives, 
domestics and friends were made to appear at the court. They were remind- 
ed of the past services of the deceased and his influence at the court, and 
were asked to be obedient to the ruling authority. The rank and dignity, 
the possessions and properties of the late amir were not confiscated. The 
sons of the departed noble were given the title of Khan-i-}ahan. Likewise, 
similar treatment was offered to the families of Tatar Khan Bahadur 
Sultani, Khudawand Khan, Khudawand Qawamuddin Tirmizi, Sarkhan 
Mahamniud Bak, Rustam Bakshi Dhudkhan bin Betu, ‘Aniul Malik 
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‘Ainuddin Mahiru, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin and others. The Sultan showed 
compassion and adopted measures for educating the sons and successors of 
the defunct nobles. He loved them as his own sons. 

Instances of Sultan s kind-heartedness 
Those criminals, who had been either deprived of their land or muti- 
lated and otherwise punished during the reign of the previous emperors, 
were restored to their former positions, or granted pensions and allowances. 
They were further made to state in writing that they had been amply com- 
pensated and that they had no grievance against the former Sultan who 
had punished them. These letters were placed by the Sultan in a chest and 
placed near the sarcophagus of the late emperor. 

Restoration of old edifices 

Firuz repaired and restored old edifices such as masjids, pulpits, 
khankahs, buildings and bridges. For instance, he restored Huz-i- 
Suttani, which had been constructed by Sultan Shamsuddin Alramash. It 
is related in the work called Fawa-i-dus Salatin, which once belonged to 
Sheikh ul Islam Nizamuddin, that once when Altamash intended to cons- 
truct a hauz, he saw in a dream the Prophet riding on a horse and locating 
the position of the proposed hauz. When Altamash woke up, he visited 
the site that he had seen in his dream, and to his surprise found sweet and 
delicious water oozing out of the hoof-marks of the Prophet’s horse. It was 
here that the hauz was constructed. 

According to another stoiy, Altamash had almost completed the hauz 
when he had to lead an expedition to Lakhnaiiti, and the work was thus 
suspended for a time. During his absence, his agent undertook the cons- 
truction of the remaining portion of the hauz and the expenses were defrayed 
by the Baitiilmal or the public treasury. Aftamash on his return, caused 
that portion to be destroyed, for the money expended on it had been, in 
contravention to Muslim jurispnidence, taken from the public treasury. He 
caused a fresh erection of that portion of the hauz by his personal money. 

Reclamation of public buildings 

Altamash had a great fascination for constructing buildings and laying 
out gardens, and the nobles vied with one another in emulating their lord. 
Thus, the amirs of his court erected masjids, madrassas, khankahs, and muso- 
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Icums. Later, the public had made such buildings their own and made 
profit out of them. Firuz Tughluq confiscated such buildings, and repaired 
them in such a manner, that they could last for a number of years more. 
For instance, the hauz named Khudawand Khvaja constructed by Altaniash, 
had been totally spoiled in later years. There was a small quantity of 
water left in it, and it was used for washing purposes by the public. Firuz 
restored this old hauz and made it quite new. 

The second was the hauz named Shahzadah Mua’zzam Mubarak Khan, 
at Delhi having a well at the centre which, it is supposed, was constructed 
by a certain Brahmin. At the orders of the Sultan, a masonry wall was cons- 
tructed on the sides of the well and a water wheel for drawing out water 
was fixed up on the top. 

The minarets of the masjid of Delhi constructed by Muizuddiu 
Muhammad Sam in 770 H. was repaired at the orders of Firuz. It was 
during the reign of Firuz that a severe lightning had caused damage to the 
minarets of the masjid and other buildings that lay between Firuzabad and 
Shahpur. The repair work was continued for 6 months and the new cons- 
truction surpassed the old one. 

• New construction 

The Sultan built a palace named Firuzabad, on the bank of the Jumna, 
raised a mansion near the tank of Mubarak Khan and erected Koshak 
Firuz for purposes of hunting at the foot of the hills. Moscjiics, such as, 
Jama Jahan Panah, Jama Firuzabad and the golden Minaret were also built 
by him. 

During his hunting excursions in the hills of Sirmur, the Suhan came 
across a stone pillar with inscriptions which could not be deciphered. It 
was erected at Mouza Maqbulabad Tobra on the banks of the Jumna. 
Historians relate, that the stone pillar had been set up some four thousand 
years before and a temple was erected near tt.\ Story goes, that Kutlugh 
and Sharm Shirin, the Mongol leaders, having reached near the pillar ordered 
for putting faggots round Jt and setting fire to the combustibles. But no 
damage was done to the monument. Only some black marks were left on 
the pillar as a result of the conflagration. 

For irrigation purposes, the Sultan erected aqueducts and canals, laid 
our gardens with trees of every variety and species and vegetable produce, 
and made the barren lands fertile and productive. 
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At the imperial orders, the Hindus were made to embrace Islam of 
their own accord as a result of good treatment on the part of Muslims, and 
they were exempted from the Zizya. Thus, many people embraced Islam 
as a result of Sultan's good treatment. 

Firuz Tughlucj tried to carry away the stone pillar and set it up near 
the Jumma mosc|uc at Firuzabad. The royal attendants became surprised 
to see it and they wondered as to how such a huge pillar could be fixed up. 
They thought such an action could not be performed by man. In some 
native records it has been mentioned that the pillar was fixed to the bottom 
of the earth. Some relate that by some mysterious method it was so 
wedged in that none could remove it, and if any attempt was made to get it 
transferred, snakes, scorpions, big ants would issue out and cause danger to 
people. 

The royal engineers could not make out as to how the pillar could be 
removed. They tried their best and failed. At last, the Sultan devised 
a plan for the purpose. Huge ropes, numerous elephants and cranes were 
requisitioned : about twenty thousand people were engaged, and after a good 
deal of labour, the pillar was carried to the river, placed on huge boats with 
the cranes and was carried to Firuzabad. A new building was cons- 
tructed near the Jumma Masjid and with the help of lever and cranes the 
pillar was at last perked up. The above event took place in 765 H. 
(1367.68 A.D.). 


The Sultan* s intimacy with Faqirs 

The Sultan often paid visit to saints and darwesh and offered them 
monetary help. Among the pious souls whom the Sultan frequently 
visited were. Sheikh ul Islam ‘Alauddm, Sheikh ul Islam Nizamuddin 
Aulia, Sharful Huq Wauddin Panipati. Panipati, it is said, led a very soli- 
tary life and seldom took any food. The portion of food which remained 
after he had taken it was /lever offered to any one. Sometimes, he took 
milk with sugar and sent a portion of the milk to the Sultan saying that 
Firuz was his son. Sheikh Jalal ul Huq Wauddin, Sheikh Qutubuddin 
Mannwar Hansi and his able son, were the well wishers of the crown. 
Many wcllknown saints and hermits met the Sultan and offered him bene- 
dictions. The Sultan visited the faqirs on his way to Lakhnauti for hunt- 
ing and offered them gifts. There was a certain faqir at Fatchabad named 
Sheikh Hambar, who lived on roots and leaves of trees and avoided human 
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society. The Sultan often paid him visit and constructed for his use a 
cell in the Jumma Mosque at Fatehabad. The darwesh was sometimes found 
walking outside the gate walls even when the fort^gates had been closed. 

There was a certain darwesh named Bahadur who always wore 
leather dress. Once, he enquired of the Sultan as to why he personally 
went round and took such an interest in his peoples’ welfare. Whereupon 
the Sultan replied that if he enjoyed rest and pleasure, his subjects, whom 
God had entrusted to his care, would come to grief at the hands of their 
enemies and it was for this reason that the Sultan was alert and diligent so 
that his subjects enjoyed peace and tranquility. 

K. K. Basu 


Bhoganatha — a Poet of the 14th century 

In' my article on Alankarasudhantdhi of Sayanacarya\ I mentioned that 
Sayana has referred to a number of imprtant works and writers in his book 
on rhetoric. IJ daharanamMa, Srngdramahjart, Mahaganafatistotra, Garni- 
ndthdstakarn and Tripuravijaya are some of the works cited by him and 
Bhoganatha is one of the poets referred to. AlankarasudhMdhi gives certain 
details about Bhoganatha which are of considerable interest. 

Bhoganatha was the younger brother of the famous Madhava and 
Sayanacarya.® In the colophon of the Alankarasudhanidhi Sayana calls 
himself as the cider brother of Bhoganatha, i This shows that 

Bhoganatha had already became a figure of established fame by the time 
Sayana wrote his Alankarasudhamdhi. 

This Bhoganatha is the composer of the famous Bittaragunte copper plate 
inscription'* which records a grant of a village called Bittaragunte situated 
seven miles southwest of Kavali, in the Nellur District, to one Srikantha, a 
Saiva philosopher who is considered to be the spiritual teacher of Sahgama II. 
A mutilated inscription of the Arulala-Perumal temple at Conjeevaram'^ 
says that he was the guru of Madhavacarya and Sayana as well. The same 

I Indian Culture, vol. VI, No. 4. 

TO# II {P^rahra^^maviya) 

3 Epigraphia Indica, III, 23. 4 Bpigraphia Indica, III, 118. 
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Srilcantha or Srlkanthanatha® seems to have evoked the admiration of Bhoga- 
natlin as could be seen in the poem : 

It is quite probable that Bboganatha was one of the disciples of 
SrTkantha and looked upon the latter as his guru. This Bittaragunte inscrip- 
tion is written in various metres, in Sanskrit. Therein, Bboganatha styles 
himself as a scholar and a horn companion of Sahgama II. ^T^5Tr4- 

The verse: 

found in the Alahkarasudhanidhi of Sayana speaks of the great intimacy 
that existed between Bboganatha and Sahgama II. While Sayana was 
working as the minister of Sahgama, Bboganatha lived there as the court 
poet and companion of the king. 

The following extracts are taken from the Bittaragunte inscription to 
show that he was a poet of a high order. 






^g*n1?r f«Ri^iRr«rnOTgf?|s5% u 

5r!ro!sw#sr <rr 3f»ra^ i 

!» =^: fgfiE5ftfiraraRT«r it 


5 Bittaragtifite ttiscrtpdon, Stanzas 14 and ic;. 
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»n?r’ 

5?sT gtg#TT^^^ ^ntig rnrtrr^- 

w'tinqr 'T^pTfcr: ?T3^5^»ITc>Tfri II 

>n%^n!jf Jip^ jflwi; a5r?i% i 

jfr^JT^fier aT%«!T srtctt ii 



3IT^ to: ^ ■ 

^ ■?«ft«3TRfTT: f¥rf5tcRmTflT=^^?tT?:«l II 

Sayanacarya in his Al 4 nkdrastieibaniclht refers to Blioganatha as a 
*15X^1^ and quotes from some of his works. 

^<k*JI...TO?3^q: I 

pirR3<lsW%??TKf%»TT% <ftH%45ITO'TWtf5tf%:T ^xg^J^iqJTTTO^nfiTO: 

agroirf^r^spJtesTOf xT^roxti^ 'fTO^anuwf^ ^’^xro i 

In another place he says, ^Trg^TITOrPl I 

“Illustrations of the rules have to be sought for in the works of 
Bhoganatha.” This statement well indicates the high regard in which 
Sayana, one of the gre.-itest scholars and poets of the day, held the works 
of Bhoganatha. 

There are a few verses in the Alankarasuctanidhi which speak of 
the martial spirit of Sayana such as, 

51^ ?!lfiTTOI^fW3:5riq%<fl^' 

gPr WTO »T%rsw?r: i 



rTO «TTOR I 
: II 

These are taken from the U daharanamala of Bhc^anatha whicli appears 
to contain similar stanzas and it is likely that the work was written by the 
poet in praise of his elder brother Sayana. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1 94 1 >4 
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Sayanacarya quotes the following poem as an illustration of 

ntfTOSTf 

and says that it is cited from Srngdramanjart, I 

This and the other verse beginning with 

I quoted above, arc from his work called Srngdramanjari, 

The poem ^^5 wherein a high praise is given to Srikantha 

the gum of Sangama is taken from the poem Mahaganapati-stava, which is 
in praise of Ganapati. A similar devotional work praising the God Siva 
titled as Gaunnathastakam seems to have been written by him. An 
example of a prayer to the Lord is cited here, from the work. 

5l*4?THITcS5C*iqrTf^Tq I 

5N115 u 

There is another work which is referred to in the Alankarasudhanidbi, 
called Tripuravijayam. The title itself suggests that it is a kavya dealing 
^th the story of Isvara’s conquest of Tripura. The following verse gives 
us a fine description of the burning city. 

5^^ ^ II 

Two or three stray verses are mentioned in the Alankdrasudhdnidhi and 
it is said that they arc taken from the work, Rdmolldsa of Bhoganatha. The 
book deals with the Rama story. The way in which Rama led Sita in the 
frightful forest during the winter seasons of his exile is thus described in the 
stanza 

^ grwt ^ II 

quoted by Say ana. 

The simple and charming style employed in the verse does credit to 
any great poet. 

Thus wc learn, from the material available at present, that Bhoganatha 
was a great poet and that he was the author of at least six worics. 

(i) Mdhdganapathtdtra. (2) Gaufmdthdstaka. (3) Uddharantmdla. (4) 
Srngdramanpin, (5) Tripurauijayam, (6) Rdmolldsa. 
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The first two are stotras in praise of G inapati and Siva and they inci- 
dentally speak of the position of the poet and Ids relationship with his 
contemporaries, especially Sangama and SrTkantha. UdaharanamMa and 
Srngdramanjarl appear to be works on rhetoric. The former seems to have 
been devoted to the praise of Sayana and the latter to Krsn.i as the hero of 
the work. The other two works are Kavyas, one based on the story of Siva 
and the other of Rdmdyana. These, when discovered, will throw light upon 
the famous Vidyaranya brothers and the contemporary Vijayanagara history. 
In addition to it, they will be important additions to the Sanskrit literature. 

The following further references to Bhoganatha are made in the 
Alankdrasudhanidhi: 

mi ^1 i 

^5Tr«r ^ ii 

mxjit 5TT'4 ‘§iik srfTOcTr ft ^ n 

«>«T5TT«£r^ wr- 

As an illustration for the suggested sense; — 

9zfT^: 

^ mm ^ ft ii 

From these references it is evident that Blioganatlia the younger brother 
of Madhava, and Sayana was intimately connected with Sangama II who 
ruled at Nellore, first as the Viceroy and then as an independent king of 
the Vijayanagara empire. He was a scholar and a poet of established fame. 
His works are cited and referred to by Sayana and he was looked upon as 
a man of great talents. He, however, did not choose to write books on a 
special branch of learning like his elder brodiers who have become famous 
for their commentaries on the Vedas, law books and grammar, but preferred 
to lead a quiet life at the court of Sangama writing now and then a few 
Kavyas and stotras. The works attributed to him exhibit the richness of 
imagination and scholarship. 


M. P. L. Sastry 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF MYSORE, 1938. 249 pp. with 36 Plates and Index, Bangalore, 1940; 
IBID., 1939. 217 pp* with 29 Plates and Index, My fore, 1940. 

These two volumes worthily maintain the high standard of scholarship 
set up in previous Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore issued by 
the present Director, Dr. M. H. Krishna. We find here the usual full 
descriptions of monuments accompanied with copious and excellent Plates, 
illuminating notes on coins, analyses of interesting manuscripts, and last 
but not the least, scholarly editions of inscriptions frequently with trans- 
cripts, transliterations in modern Kanarese (and sometimes Roman and Deva- 
nagarT as well), English translations and notes along with very useful indices 
arranged according to dynasties and dates and furnished with summaries of 
contents. The print, paper and get-up are all of excellent quality and 
worthy of one of the most enlightened of our Indian States. 

In the Report for 1938, Pt. II (‘Study of Ancient Monuments’) deals 
in the first Instance with a number of hill-forts briefly noticed in previous 
Annual Reports, but now set forth with detailed lists of antiquities and 
adequate sketch-maps as well as illustrations. Of the temples described in 
this section while some have the typical characteristics of the Hoysala style 
of architecture, one (p. 25 and PI. X, 2) has the roundish form of Garbha- 
grha characteristic of modern Travancore shrines (unfortunately the author 
does not discuss the point whether there is any causal relation between the 
two), while another group (p. 36 and PI. XV, pp. 39-40 and PI. XVIII), 
attributed by the author on the authority of the late Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
to Raja Raja Cola, shares in the distinctive features of that great king’s 
building style. It is however difficult to account for the inclusion in this 
section of objects of natural interest, such as these described on pp. 24-25, 
and 41 with accompanying Plates. The numerous temple sculptures notic- 
ed in connection with the present section do not seem to have much artistic 
merit but are undoubtedly of high iconographic value. In particular we 
notice several specimens of Ganga and Yamuna figures on their vahanas 
(p. 2a) which mark a much interesting extension of a north Indian motif 
dating from Gupta times into the far south. Of striking interest is an 
ancient image of MahisasuramardinT (p, 16, and PI. V) which the author 
asaibes on stylistic grounds to the Ganga period, say, circa 800 A.D, 
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An important portion of this section (pp. 46-71) describes the remark- 
able series of wall-paintings at the Jaganmohan Palace of Mysore City, built 
by His Highness Krsnaraja Wadeyar III in 1861 A.D. The paintings 
include portraits of the present ruling house of Mysore as well as of sundry 
Indian and foreign rulers and statesmen, such as Ranjit Singh, Hydar Ah 
and Tipu Sultan, Nizam Ali and Salar Jang of Hyderabad, Dost Maham- 
mad Khan of Kabul, the Dewan Purniah and so forth. There is besides an 
interesting account of the painting of the Jambusavari procession of the 
Maharaja on the Vijayi DasamT day of the Navaratri festival. 

In the section on Numismatics (Pt. Ill) the author gives with adequate 
illustrations an interesting account of a collection of eleven silver punch- 
marked coins. It would have been well if the author had classified the 
coins according to the types distinguished by John Allan in his well-known 
Catalogue recently published. 

The section on Inscriptions (Pt. V) contains a detailed study of one 
hundred and twenty records with dates ranging from circa 567 to 1849 
A.D. The earliest and most important is a copper-plate grant of the Ganga 
king AvinTta dated in his twelfth regnal year. This according to the author 
(pp. 88ff.) confirms the evidence of the Avantisundarikatha regarding 
the contemporaneity of AvinTta’s son Durvinlta with the Pallava king 
Simhavisnii. The author takes this opportunity to discuss the chronology 
and genealogy of the Gangas, his conclusions confirming those of Jouveau 
Dubreuil (Early History of the Deccan, p. 105). 

Part II of the Annual Report for 1939 contains the author’s conservation 
notes on a large number of monuments inspected during the official year. 
Part III gives detailed accounts of a large number of ancient monu- 
ments and sites ranging from Ganga to Vijayanagara periods. Besides .1 
number of structures in the usual Hoysala style we have here a few other 
temples belonging to what the author calls Hoysala-Dravidian type (Cf. 
pp. 27-28 with accompanying plates). A peculiar Hoysala shrine described 
on p. 37 (PI. V) has 3 cells placed parallel to each other and having a com- 
mon navaranga. A group of Jain bastis which Is noticed on pp. 44-46 (PI. 
IX) bears according to the author, a distant resemblance to the Kailasa 
temple of Ellora and the Dharmaraja Rath at Mahabalipuram and should 
be assigned to circa 900 A.D. 

The section on Numismatics (Pt. IV) describes five (or four, one being 
marked as doubtful) types of Western Ganga gold and copper coins* 
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These are marked on the obverse by the characteristic device of an usually 
caparisoned elephant. Describing one of these types, the gold Varaha, the 
author says (pp. 97-98) that though generally known as the Gajapati type 
and attributed to the Eastern Gahgas of Kalihga, they were probably issued 
by the long-lived Ganga dynasty of Mysore and imitated in later times by 
the Kalihga Gahgas who gave it its current name of Gajapati. It would be 
Interesting to have more convincing evidence of this remarkable suggestion 
as also of the association of the above-mentioned coins generally with the 
Western Gahgas. As regards the author’s contcnti^i (p. 98) of the expan- 
sion of Karnataka influence in this connection, the striking Karnataka type 
of coins issued by king Harsa of Kashmir corroborating a verse of the 
Rajataranginl had already been noticed by Cunningham {Coins of Mediae- 
val India, p. 34) and Rapson {Indian Coins, p. 32), while the tradition 
regarding the foundation of a Karnataka dynasty in Nepal by Nanyadeva 
which the author bases on the dubious authority of Lewis Rice, has been 
already accepted as a historical fact by Sylvain Levi {Le Nepal, vol. II, 
p. 201). We would like in this connection to correct two slips of the 
learned author: the true dates of Harsa of Kashmir arc 1089-1101 and not 
circa 1000 A.D. and the correct reference in the Rajataranginl is Canto VII, 
verse 926 and not verse 100. 

Under the head Inscriptions (Pr. VI) the author notices nearly seventy 
inscriptions ranging in date from the Western Calukya Vikramaditya II 
to His Highness Krsnaraja Wadeyar. Though dealing with matters of 
varied interest, none of them appears to be of outstanding importance. 

Although the present publications mark a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of the history and archaeology of the Mysore State. 

U. N. Ghosh AL 


SAWaNIHAT-I-MUMTaZ of Muhammad Karim, translated into 
English by Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Head 
of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, University of Madras. 
Being vol. Ill of Sources of the History of the Nawwdbs of the Carnatic, 
published by the University of Madras, 1940. xiii4-2o8 pages. 

This volume contains the major portion of the English translation of 
Sawanihatd'Mumtdz, a Persian chronicle which gives a detailed history 
of the reign of Walajah II (Nawab of the Carnatic, 1795-1801 A.D.), with a 
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brief account of the last years of the reign of his father, Muhammad Ali 
(Walajah I), together with a summary of the events in the reigns of 
Walajah III, Walajah IV and Walajah V. The author of this chronicle is 
Muhammad Karim, a grandson (daughter’s son) of Muhammad All. He 
was born in 1780 A.D. The work was written during the years 1834-1837 
A.D. It is disappointing to find that a contemporary observer, whose 
relationship with the ruling family gave him good opportunities for collect- 
ing authentic details, has given us a volume which is practically useless from 
die historian’s point of view. The present volume of English translation 
carries the history of the Carnatic from the last years of Muhammad Ali\ 
reign to the death of Walajah II. The most important topic for the historian 
of the Carnatic during this period is the encroachment of the province by the 
East India Company, culminating in Lord Wellesley's famous declaration 
dated July 27, 1801. Muhammad Karim devotes only a few paragraphs to 
this subject, while he describes in great detail “a number of marriage celebra- 
tions which show how matches were made, the cliaracter of the celebrations 
essential to different members of the royal family, and the amounts spent on 
such festivities.” It is one more instance to show that Persian chronicles offer 
very little material to the historian of modern India. Dr. Nainar is a com- 
petent and conscientious translator, but his Introduction offers little assistance 
to readers who arc in touch with the Carnatic history. He could have given 
us valuable supplementary information if he had consulted the documents 
preserved in Madras and New Delhi. The volume contains a useful glossary, 
but unfortunately there is no Index. * 

A. C. Bani:k ju. 

EARLY CAREER OF KANHOJI ANGRIA AND OTHER 
PAPERS, by Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Liit., Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India. Published by the University of 
Calcutta. 1941. 225 pages. 

This volume contains 19 valuable papers ‘based on unpublished source.3 
not easily accessible to the average reader.’ These papers were written at 
different times during the last ten years and published in various 
journals. Of these, 8 papers deal with various topics connected with the 
history of the Marathas, on which the author is a recognised authority. He 
gives us many interesting details about the Maratha Navy collected from 
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Portuguese and Dutch sources. In his ‘Note on the Annexation of Jawli’ he 
gives a new interpretation of that rather notorious event in Shivaji’s career. 
In the Portuguese Account of Haidar Ah’ he fuurnishcs us with interesting 
details about the early career of the famous Mysore chief. Five papers are 
devoted to the history of Bengal, medieval and modern. In one of them, 
written m 1530, the author suggested that the records lying scattered in the 
District Record Rooms of Bengal should be concentrated at one convenient 
centre and made available to research scholars. It is gratifying to note that 
the Governrment of Bengal have at last decided to transfer the records to the 
custody of the Calcutta University. The volume concludes with two ably 
written papers on some problems of medieval and modern Indian history. 
On the whole, Dr. Sen has given us a volume which combines the minute 
care characteristic of the research scholar with that breadth of vision which 
distinguishes a historian from a chronicler. 

A. C. BANERJtE 

JENGHIZ KHAN by C. C. Walker, Squadron Leader in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. London, Luzac & Co. 1939. 215 pages. 

Jcnghiz Khan is one of the most remarkable figures in the history of 
medieval Asia, but it is regrettable that full and authentic details about 
him are not available. As our author says, “the man himself remains a 
nebulous figure in the shadows.” Any one who tries to lift the veil naturally 
deserves our gratitude. We have read Mr. Walker’s book with great in- 
terest. Being a military man himself, he gives a clear and convincing 
account of Jcnghiz Khan’s campaigns. There arc seven excellent maps 
which illustrate various aspects of the great Khan’s political and military 
career. Our only regret is that Mr. Walker has not given us a bibliography, 
although it is clear that he has utilised ancient Chinese sources as well as 
modern historical works. 

A. C. Banerjee 

‘BUSSY IN THE DECCAN’ being extracts from ‘BUSSY AND 
FRENCH INDIA’ by A. Martincau. Translated by Dr. Miss A. 
Cammiade, L.M.S. With a foreword by Nawab Ali Yaver Jung Br., Ex- 
Professor of Modern History, Osmania University, published by The 
Society for die History of French India, Pondicherry. 1941* 

Professor A. Marineau is well-known to the French scholars of history 
for his historical works. The book under review, ‘Bussy in the Deccan’ 
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being extracts from ‘Bussy and French India,’ (published in Paris 1935) is 
now made available to the English reading public, thanks to the efforts of 
Dr. Miss Cammiade. The object of this translation is to place at the 
disposal of the Anglo-Indian community a complete documentary narrative 
of all the facts of Bussy’s mission. 

Though an extract in itself, it forms a detailed study of the part played 
by Bussy in the Deccan affairs. The subject is undoubtedly an important 
one and deserves a special study, particularly the period illustrates the 
French activities and displays the genius of Bussy and Duplcix. 

Martineau, who combines the dual personality of administrator as well 
as author, has bestowed a great deal of care and labour on the book and has 
brouglit to light much valuable material. He has made an important con- 
tribution to the study of this otherwise obscure period, and every student 
of Deccan history sliould be grateful to him. 

This narrative of 12 chapters is interspersed with sidelight glances at the 
condition of state affairs of Arcot, Hyderabad, Poona, Delhi, not to mention 
others. Martineau appears to rely mainly on French sources and, therefore, 
contemporary sources of Marathi, Persian and otlier records, have not been 
referred to which leaves something to be desired. 

7 ’he English version is not the whole of the original French but a 
translation only of extracts, as a result of which the narrative appears at 
times to be disjointed. Where language falters, as at places it docs, one 
may excuse the translator as Englisli is not her tongue. The transliteration 
of oriental names is not orthodox and owes its origin to Martineau’s own 
book which follows the French system and is therefore a little strange to us. 

We havt a little fault to find with the printing which appears to have 
been done in haste and requires correction m several places which we hope 
will be rectified when the second edition appears. 

Kasim Ali Sajan Lal 


THE VAl^-MANDANA-GUNA-DOTA-KAVYA by Vlresvara, 
edited for the first time with an Introduction in English and Appendices by 
Prof. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. Saniskrta-Duta 4 cavya-samgraha,. 
Publication No. 2. Calcutta. 

The V an'mandana'guna-dpita-kavya of VTresvara is a unique Messenger- 
poem, the editor points out, as it does not follow the usual theme of the 
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Duta-kavyas, viz. sending a love-message, nor does it take up a religio- 
philosophical subject. It solicits the patronage of a king. The detailed 
contents give an idea of the subject-matters and the intrinsic merit of the 
work. In the Introduction the editor deals with all the relevant topics re- 
garding the author and the work, apd fully demonstrates the excellence of 
the Vahmandana-guna-duta from various points of view, geographical, 
rhetorical and metrical and so on. The emendations suggested reflect much 
credit on the part of the editor. As an editor Dr. Chaudhuri deserves com- 
pliments and we hope that he will produce many more works of equal meric 
and continue serving the cause of Sanskrit studies. 

Amareswar Thakur 

THE CANDRA-DOTA-KAVYA of Jambu Kavi, edited for the first 
time with an Introduction in English' and Appendices by Prof. Jatindra 
Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. Samskrta-Duta-Kdvya'samgraha, Publication No. 3. 
Calcutta. 

This duta-kavya consists of only 23 verses, of which 8 verses missing in 
the original Ms., could not be restored. The informations about the Mss. 
of the Candra-duta are indeed instructive. Dr. Chaudhuri has ably proved 
that the Candra-duta is an earlier work than Dhoyi’s Pavana-diita. He con- 
vincingly proves that Jambu Kavi, author of the Candra-duta, must have 
flourished towards the end of the 9th century A.D. and continued his literary 
activities at least- upto the middle of the loth century A.D. — thus being 
earlier than the Dhoyl, author of the Pavana-duta by a couple of centuries. 
The Pavana-duta is, therefore, no longer to be regarded as the prliest extant 
Duta-kavya in imitation of the Megha-duta. All other relevant topics re- 
garding the literary activities of Jambu, the merit and demerit of the work, 
etc. have also been dealt with in the Introduction. Short accounts of several 
other Candra-dutas with extracts from unpublished Mss. have also been given. 
Dr. Chaudhuri proves satisfactorily with an array of evidence that Vinaya- 
vijaya Ganin, author of the Indu-duta, must have flourished in the 17th 
century. The geographical, historical and literary importance of all the 
Candra and Indu Dutas hitherto known has been amply brought out in 
the Introduction. The readings of Ms. are admittedly corrupt; the emen- 
dations suggested are, however, happy. The Appendices arc helpful. 

Amareswar Thakur 
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HAIDAR ALI, by Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in History, Calcutta University. Vol. I, 1721-1779. Calcutta. 1941. 

The volume under review is a very scholarly and thoughtful contribution 
to modern Indian his*tory. Dr. Sinha has already established his reputation 
for cautious and accurate scholarship by his valuable works on Sikh history. 
From the North-West he has now directed his attention to the South: 
the author of Ranjit Singh now gives us the first critical account of Haidar 
Ali. Dr. Sinha has utilised materials collected from many places — ^Mysore, 
Madras, Travancore, Nova Goa, Calcutta, New Delhi, London — and written 
in more languages than a student of History can master : English, Marathi, 
Persian, Kanarese, Tamil, Telegu, Portuguese, Dutch and French. He is to 
be specially congratulated upon his successful handling of a vast mass of 
Marathi material, which has given him a new perspective — for Haidar’s 
contact with the Marathas was very intimate throughout his career — and 
enabled him to throw new light upon little known aspects of Maratha policy 
after Panipat. Hardly less interesting is Dr. Sinha’s unqualified condem- 
nation of the bungling diplomacy of the Madras Government, based on u 
thorough analysis of unpublished official documents. In the second volume 
of his book Dr. Sinha proposes to deal with the Second Anglo-Mysorc War, 
Haidar’s administration and military system and the extent of French 
influence in his court. It is hoped that he will illustrate his account of the 
Second Anglo-Mysore War with as clear, accurate and excellently finished 
maps as he has provided for us in the present volume. 


I. Banerjee 

*THE ARCHEOLOGY OF GUJARAT (including Kathiawar)” by 
H. D. Sankalia, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 1941. Natwarlal & Co., Publishers, 
Bombay. 

Dr. Sankalia has recently published a book on the Archaeology of Gujarat 
which by its very nature is for the most part a compilation of matter culled 
from various sources. It is divided into twelve chapters which arc embellished 
with forty-one plates containing seventy-eight illustrations. There are as 
many as thirteen appendices. TTie main text is devoted to Geography, 
History, Architecture, Epigraphy, Numismatics etc. As the author 
has himself admitted, the chapters on Administration, Society and 
Religion are not strictly pertinent to the main body of the thesis. This 
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wark which is now placed before us was written as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree in Archscology of the London University which has subsidised its 
publication with a grant from its Publication Fund. Dr. SankJtfaJs efforts 
arc indeed laudable but many of his statements are not accurate. The 
proof-reading is particularly careless, in the Appendices, where the place- 
names arc not correctly reproduced. 

A few mistakes of ommission or commission arc pointed here. The 
Bhavnagar Sanskrit and Prakrit Inscriptions read the date of the Mulawasar 
(Dwarka) Stone Inscription of Rudrasena (Ksatrapa) as (Saka) 232 but Rapson 
in his Coins of the Western Kshatrapas and Liiders in his List (No. 962), 
Efigraphia Indica, Vol. X and other scholars have corrected the date as (Saka) 
122, It is not known why Dr. Sankalia sticks to the long discarded view. 
If he has any cogent reasons, he should have pointed out the latter modi- 
fications of eminent scholars and adduced his reasons for accepting the 
older view. He has omitted some important inscriptions and remarked that 
the inscriptions of Kharagraha I of ValabhT (Appendix p. 9), and of the 
Calukya i*ultTs Camunda (p. 37) and Mularaja II, (p. 40) of Patan arc 
not known. The insciiptions of the above kings have already been published. 
Of Kharagraha I, the Virdi copper plates appear in the Proceedings of the 
VU All India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1933. His Amreii plates arc 
also known from the reports of the Watson Museum at Rajkot. The 
Brahmanawddd Plates of Mfilaraja II are published in 1939 in the Buddhi- 
prakdsa, a standard Gujarati Quarterly. The copper plate grant of Camunda 
appeared in the Bhdraftya-Vtdyd, vol. I. pt. i. Muni Jinavijayaji the learned 
editor tells us that it was noticed by him in his address as the chairman of 
the History Section of the XII Gujarati Literary Conference. 

The author tells us on p. 28 that about eighty ValabhT grants are known 
but he lists in Appendix A as many as ninety-nine. In fact more than one 
hundred and five are known by now. Similar want of accuracy is observed 
in his treatment of Gujarat coins. On p. 46 he states that punch-marked 
coins are not found in Gujarat. But in a f.n. of the same page he says that 17 
punch-matked coins from Kamrej are known and they have not been describ- 
ed. It is not known whether he is referring to the coins found by the Baroda 
Archaeological Department. In that case he has failed to sec that the coins 
have been described in the Annual Report of the Department for r 935-36, 
pp. 45 ff. These pieces were not described in my article on ‘Important coins 
from Baroda’ published in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 
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vol. I. as the object of that article was to describe and illustrate only rare 
or unknown types. He describes Valabhl coins on p. 190. So far it has 
been llM^n that on the obverse of these coins is the bust of the king and 
on the reverse is a trisula with the legend round it. This has been the con- 
sensus of scholars beginning with Cunningham. The author however tells 
us that he has studied these coins in the British Museum, London, and has 
found a Bull on the reverse. It would be interesting if he publishes such a 
specimen. The author does not mention the normal coins with the trisula on 
the obverse and there seems to be a sort of confusion in his statement. 

The author in some places shows his ignorance of mythological and reli- 
gious matters. Thus (on p. 242) he states that ^ivaratri is the birth day of 
Siva and (on p. 239) Naivedya includes Akshata, Kurnkum flowers, Sandal- 
paste etc. These are obviously wrong and no Hindu needs to be told what 
they correctly connote. 

The author in the introduction tells us that he visited many places to 
verify the descriptions of monuments. Tarahga still possesses some 
Buddhist monuments which have been described in the ]oHrnal of the 
Gujarat Research Society y 1939, vol. I, pt. 3, pp. 61 ff. The absence of any 
reference to Buddhist monuments at this place in the book is clearly due to 
Dr. Sankalia’s want of personal investigations. The very name of the locality 
is suggestive. Tliis remark holds good for many more places. It appears 
that the author has not read the works of contemporary scholars. Otherwise 
it is difficult to explain his remarks on p. 190 suggesting that “a systematic 
exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the Sahasrahnga talao may 
turn up a few coins besides other material.” The work of excavating the 
Sahasralinga talao at Patan is being carried on for over five years by the 
Baroda Government. 


A. S. Cadre 
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Annals of Oriental Research, vol. V, pt. 2 (1940-41) 

K. Ramakrishnaiya. — Dravidian Phonetics. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Sarvdnukramam'padya'vivrti. Extracts from this un- 
known metrical commentary on the Rgvedasarvdntikramam have been 
published here. 

— . — Nimktavdrtika. The N iruktavdrtika is named and quoted in 
Paramesvara’s Gopdlikd, a commentary on the Sfhotasiddhi of Manda- 
namisra. Durgacarya, a commentator of the Nimkta of Yaska also 
quotes from a work called Vdrttka. Some passages found quoted by 
Madhava also seem to have been taken from a work in the nature of a 
Niruktavartika. The source of all these quotations must have been 
a gloss on the Nimkta not yet discQvered. 

— . — Studies on Kalidasa. A number of verses in Kalidasa’s Raghn- 
vamU is singled out as interpolation on grounds of impropriety. The 
entire second half of the same epic beginning with the ninth canto is 
regarded as an addition by a later hand. The fact that the first eight 
cantos of the Raghuvamsa contain profuse allusions to Kumara, the 
theme of another epic of the poet, while the rest of the work rarely 
refers to the said theme is the main reason for arriving at such a con- 
clusion. In regard to the genealogy of the Raghu family there is much 
discrepancy in the first half of the Raghuvamsa with the account of 
the Rdmdyanaj while the second half of the poem completely agrees 
with the Rdmdyana in this respect. This also supports the conjecture 
chat the whole of the Raghuvamsa is not from the same pen. 

V. Raghavan. — Notes on Some Ancient South Indian Political Geographi- 
cal Names. The following suggestions have been made in the Notes: 
(i) Prehard is the word that occurs in the Talagunda inscription and 
neither Premard nor Prehdra as read by some. It is the name of a 
river near Aparanta. (2) The Asmakavarnsa named in Bhamaha’s 
Kdvydlarnkdra was a poem in the Vaidarbha style dealing with a line 
of kings of the Asmaka territory that lay contiguous to the Vidarbhas. 
(3) The word Pallava signifies the country ruled by the Pallava sove- 
reigns with their capital at KancT. The expression Trairdjyapallava 
occurring in several inscriptions means the Pallava kingdom compris- 
ing three units. (4) Dramila originally meant the Tamil-speaking 
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country as a whole, used later on in its restricted application to the 
Pallava territory alone. (5) Stbi was another name for the Cob 
country. 

S. S. SURYANARAYAN SaSTRI AND E. P. RaDHAKRISHNAN.— 

This Advaita manual from its thirty-third chapter to the end lias been 
edited in this instalment. The author Jnanaghana flourishing in the 
beginning of the loth century was a follower of the particular variety 
of the Advaita doctrine known as the Vivaranaprasthana. 


Jaina Vid/a, vol. I, no. 1 (July, 1941) 

A, M. Ghatage. — The Title Mulasutra. The Avasyaka, Dasavaikdlika, 
Uttardclhyayana and Ptndaniryuktt, four texts belonging to the Ardha- 
Magadhi Jain canon are known by the common name Mulasutra, 
because, it has been suggested in this note, they formed the preliminary 
course of religious study for the Jains, 

Jagan Nath,— Jainism in the Gupta Age. A few inscriptions recording 
erection of Jain images in the different parts of Northern India during 
the reign of the Imperial Guptas in the 5th century A.C. shows that in 
those days, Jainism claimed adherents from influential sections of the 
society. 

Mohanlal Dalichand Desai. — Jmperial Farmdns Granted by Emperor 
Akbar to Jains. The paper contains English renderings of four 
farmans issued at different dates by Akbar and his governors ordering 
the government officials to show respect to particular Jain monks and 
CO disallow slaughter of animals during Jain festivals. 

P. K. Gove.— The Date of the Ndtyadarpana of Rdmacandra, the Pupil of 
Hemacandra — Between A.D. //50-//70. 

Journal of tho Benares Hindu University, vol. V, no. 3 (1941) 

Jaychandra Vidyalankar. — The family of Castana. The conclusions reached 
by scholars regarding the reigns of the Saka satraps in India have been 
discussed, and evidence has been adduced both from epigraphy and 
numismatics to show that the Ksatrapas, the successors of the Castana 
and Rudradaman, had retreated from Southern Gujarat and Malava 
during the Bharasiva period, buc continued to hold their sway over 
Kathiawar and the north-eastern Gujarat until they were finally turned 
out by Candragupta Vikramaditya in the 4th century A.C. 
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Ram Shankar Tripathi. — Sarnath. The objects of interest at Sarnath have 
been described and an historical account of this ancient place has beet? 
given. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXVII, pt. II (Jane, 1941) 

A. Banerii-Sastri. — Sources of Indian History — From 319 after Christ, the 

beginning of the Valabhi and the later Gupta Dynasty, till the begin- 
nings of the Muhammadan conquests of India. Translated with notes 
from the original German of Lassen’s Indtsche Alterthumskunde (1858). 

S. H. Askari. — Nawab Muntr-ud-Dowla — A Minister of Shah Alam. 
This brief life-history of the Persian noble Mimir-ud-Dowla, who was 
in the service of Alamgir and vShah Alam shows that though an able 
officer, he had harmed rlie Moghal cause by his policy of appeasing the 
East India Company. 

S. C. Sarkar. — A Tibetan Account of Bengal. Part 11 . — About Candra- 
gupta, Canakya, Bindiisara and 5 rT-Candra. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of Royal Aslatio Society, 

vol. XVIII, 1 (1940) 

H. G. Q. Wales. — Archaeological Researches on Ancient Indian Colonisation 
in Malaya. 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical Scciety, 

vol. XIV, pt. 1 (July, 1941) 

V. S. Agra W ALA. — Rajghat Terracottas. Amongst the varied materials that 
have been unearthed during the recent excavations at Rajghat in 
Benares, there are 2000 terracotta figurines including a large number of 
female heads and busts. They re|>resent the best traditions of the art 
associated with the Gupta period, being specially remarkable for ti 
variety of styles in hair-dressing as also for the paintings in lines and 
colours still preserved on some of the figurines. 

B. S. Upabhya. — The River Sindhu of the Mdlavikdgnimitra. There is a 

reference in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra to the routing of the Yavanas 
on the southern bank of the Sindhu at the hands of Vasumitra, a grand- 
son of Pusyamitra Sunga. It has been argued that this encounter between 

, the Greeks and the Sunga prince must have taken place on a bend of 
the frontier Indus beyond Sakala and Taxila, and not on the bank of 
the Kalisindh, a smalt river near Bundelkhand. Incidentally, the north- 
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western extent of the Suhga empire is indicated in the paper. The 
circumstances leading to the invasion of Magadha by Kharavela, Dcmi- 
trios, and Menander have also been discussed. Evidence is also adduced 
from the Yugafurana against the contemporariness of Kharavela and 
Pusyamitra. 

C. SiVARAMAMURTi. — Goddess Laksml and her Symbols. The elephants, 
lotus, lamps and nidhis (treasures) associated with a figure of LaksnVv 
belonging to the Pallava sculpture suggest royalty, light, and prosperity. 

S. K. Banerji. — Kmgshif and Nobility m Humdyuns Time. The condi- 
tion of noblemen in Humayun’s time, with an account of their occupa- 
tions, learning, and influence over the State has been discussed. The 
nobles had not yet been fully brought under the control of the king. 

Krishna Charan Nigam. — An unpublished Work' on the Nawabs of Oudh* 
The Tarikh Mohtasham by Mohtasham Khan deals with the history 
of Oudh from Burhanul Mulk’s time in 1732 to the arrest of Munna 
Jan in 1837. The work throws considerable light on the social and 
political condition of the province during this period. 

Upendra Nath Dey. — The Military Organisation of the Sultanate of Delhi 
{1210-1^88), 

R. S. Avasthy i—T he Delay in Humayuns Accession — An Explanation, 
Relying on the testimony of NizamuddTn Ahmad BakhshI, the writer 
of the note concludes that the four days’ delay in Humayun’s accession 
to the throne was due to his absence from the capital at the time of his 
fathers’ death. 

K. C. Sinha. — Badera Copper^plate Inscription of king Madanapala of 
Gahadavala Dynasty of Vikrama Era ij 6^= iioj A.D. The inscrip- 
tion Records the grant of the village of Saji in the Pa^la of Aruresa 
(in the Partabgarh district in Oudh) to a Brahmana by king Madana- 
pala of Kanauj. 

Banarsi Prasad Saxena. — Ideals of Moghal Sovereigns. The political ideals 
of the Moghal sovereigns developed with the change of conditions. 
The paper contains a historical survey of these ideab which, though 
following vigorously the policy of Imperialism, were permeated by 
humane principles and were n<^ therefore inherently oppressive. 

New iltiHati AfttlQuary, vol. IV, no. 3 (June, 1941) 

£. P. RadhakrishnaN. — Anupasirnha and some of His favourite Scholars* 
Anupasimha, a Ratlior prince ruling over Bikaner in the latter hsdf of 
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the 17th century was a patron of learning. The paper gives an account 
of the various Sanskrit works written under his patronage by Ananta- 
bhatta, Bhadrarama, Bhavabhatta, Manirama Diksita, Vaidyanatha, 
Nilakantha Caturdhara and Ramabhatta. Information regarding the 
family of Anupasimha has also been gathered in the article mainly 
from the works of the scholars mentioned above. 

Ibid, vol. IV, no. 4 (July 1941) 

P. K. Code— S o we Notes on the History of the Ftg {Ficus Carted) from 
Foreign and Indian Sources. 

M. P. L. ShSlRY .—Mukundanandabhana and its Author. The Mukunda^ 
nandabhana is a play of one Act in Sanskrit. Its author Kasipati lived 
at the court of Nahjaraja of Mysore in the early part of the i8th century. 
Two other important works are known to liave been written by him. 
One is named Sravandnandml, a commentary on Nahjaraja’s Sanglta- 
gangddhara, and the other is called Nayakalfataru, also a commentary 
oil the Sabda portion of the famous Tattvacmtdmani of Gahgesa 
Upadhyaya. 

Philosophical Quarterly, vol. XVii, no. 11 (July, 1941) 

T* M. P. Mahadevan. — Is the Gita a Gosfel of War? The purpose of the 
paper is to interpret the teachings of the Gita consistently with the doc- 
trine of non-violence. While advocating war and the use of violence, 
Sri Krsna urged the fighting man to banish from his mind the spirit of 
hirnsd. Military operations sometimes indispcnsible must, according to 
the Gita, be always free from any selfish desires and feelings of anger or 
hatred. 

P, Nagaraja Rao. — The Category of Difference in Vedanta. The discus- 
sions centre round the attitude of the different systems of the Vedanta 
Philosophy towards the logical category of difference ( ^ The 

Advaita doctrine, based on the identity of the individual soul and 
Brahman, refutes the concept of difference, while the theistic schools of 
Vedanta recognise its ultimate reality, 

N. SiVARAMA Sastry. — Aesthetic Experience. The subject-matter treated 
of in the paper is ‘aesthetic exprience’ or Rasa as dealt with in the 
works of Sanskrit pctics by various schools of thought. The nature of 
such cxprience and the process of its elicitation in man have been dis- 
cussed spcially in accordance with the views of Abhinavagupta* 
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T. R. SuNDARARAMAN. — The Doctrine of Momentariness. The polemical 
arguments introduced by the celebrated Visistadvaita writer Vehkata- 
natha Desika in refutation of the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
(Ksanikavada) have been discussed. 

S. ViTTALA Sastri. — Sankara and His Modern Interpreters. According to 
the writer of this note, Mayavada, as understood by the so-called fol- 
lowers of Sankara, does not correctly represent the genuine doctrine of 
Avidya taught by Saiikaracarya. Avidya means ‘the mutual super- 
imposition of the self and the not-self and the mistaken transfetence of 
the characteristics of each to the other’, while Maya or Mulavidya of 
the later writers constitutes the primeval nescience, which, though indes- 
cribable by nature, is the cause of every phenomenon giving rise to 
various kinds of ignorance. The defects of the Maya theory have been 
pointed out. 

B. A. Krishnaswamy Rao. — Theory of Relativity and the Sankhya System. 
This is an attempt to show that tlic Conceptions of the realistic Sahkhyi 
as represented by Vijhanabhiksu in respect of space, time and matter 
find strong parallelism in the fundamental conclusions of the Theory 
of Relativity* 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhel, at the Calcutta Ohcnul 
Press, Ltd., 9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta. 





BHOJARAJA-SACCARITA NATAKA 





Bhojaraja-saccarita Nataka 
of 

V edanta-vagtsa BhaUacarya 
Introductory 

During my search for Mss. of the SUrjanacarita^ in the archives 
of Europe, my attention was drawn to this work in August, 19^5, 
A complete Ms. of this Ndtaka is included in the India OlHce 
Collection. Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Randle, the Librarian, 
the Ms.^ was sent to the Calcutta University Library for my use. 
Soon after my arrival in India in October, 1939, I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining its contents. It is written on countrymadc 
yellow paper in Nagari character. There are fourteen folios con- 
taining 239 lines of clear writing. The front page of the ist folio 
is blank except for Natakahhojabandha and *‘450” in Nagari 
characters in ink and Bhojabmdha in pencil in Latin characters. 
The last page contains 3 lines of which a part of the 1st line and the 
2nd and 3rd lines is written in different ink by another hand. 
Folio no. 10 contains on Ixith sides 10 lines. All the pages 
of the other folios with these exceptions contain 9 lines. An 
unknown reader has in many places covered letters and some- 
times words with ink and introduded corrections in the margin 
outside the written area on each folio. The work consists 
of two acts only. The real name of this small drama is given at the 
end of the first act as: Bhojaraja-saccarita.^ Each folio roughly 
measures 10^" x 4^" inches. 

Its contents 

This work in which verses occupy more space than prose, 
opens with $ri-Ganesaya namah. Then follow 2 stanzas, in praise of 

I See my paper on SUrjanacarita in Indian Histoncal Quarterly, 1938, pp. 370!?. 

^2 Sanskrit Ms. l.O, 58^8 (E4181). 

3 The work is sometimes called Bhcja-nibandha; but nowhere Bhejahandha. 
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the (Vyasay Cakradhara son of the Vyasa Gopala. At the end of 
the I St act this Gopala is called Dharmadhyaksa. Cakradhara 
appears to have been the spiritual guide of the hero of the work, 
king Bhoja. Then follows praise of the author Vedanta-vagisa 
Bhattacarya^ and his guru Narayana Sarasvati.‘‘ The latter used to 
reside in Varanasi and rescued Paramatma-vidya (Ved^ita) from, dis- 
tress. Then follows eulogistic description of the hero, king Bhoja, 
who was lord of Vrndavati' and son of prince Surjana.** The latter is 
also called “lord of Vrndavati.” Bhoja’s mother was the Kanaka- 
rajm Kamala. Kamala, after the death of her husband, Surajana, 
appears to have ruled her husband’s state for some time during the 
minority of Bhoja. Bhoja is praised for his deeds and efficiency in 
administration. In one place the Sutradhara solemnly informs us that 
the administration of the hero reminded the people of the reign of 
the purvatana Bhoja. In another place, one of the dramatis personae 
declares that the hero became more famous by his deeds than the 
pracina Bhoja^ The hero is described in one place as Sfi'Krsna- 
caranakamalasevaka and there is very little doubt about the Vaisnava 
leanings of the author. The rest of the drama is full of names 
of various holy places in India and their respective merits. 
Among these the following may be mentioned, viz. Varanasi^’ 
jagannatha-ksetra, Gaiiga-sagara, Setubandha-Ramesvara, Junction of 
Bhagirathi and Kalindi, and Haridvara. 

Its author and his date 

The colophon at the end of the last act runs as follows: hi 

Sfttnan- NarayanaSarasvatrsampujya-carana-kamala-yugala-Vedanta- 

4 A Brahmana who recites or expounds the Puranas in public. 

5 The author is sometimes simply called Vagisa. 

6 Dr. Satkari Mookerji suggests the identification of this Narayana with 
Narayana Sarasvati, the author of the VartUka on Sankara’s Bhasya ort BrahmasHtra 
(Calcutta Sanskrit Seiics). 

7 Oh the identification of Vrndavati see infra, p. 3, fn. 

8 Sometimes the name k "Igiven as Surijana. 

9 Sometimes KaSi. 
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vaglsa -Bhattacdrya -krtau Dharmadhyaksa -V yasa-^ri -Gopala^nan- 
dana-V yha-Srt Cakradharalamkrta-Vrndavatyadima'' -SHrajana-nan- 
dan^'Vrndavatyadhtsa-SrhBhojaraja-saccarita-namni Srlnatake pratha- 
mohkah. We know from this passage that the author was a disciple 
of Narayana-Sarasvati. Elsewhere in the Nataka this Narayana is 
described as a great authority on Paramatmavidya. From this as 
well as the title of his disciple (Vedanta-vaglsa) it is reasonable 
to assume that he was probably a great authority on Vedanta and 
connected studies. It is strange that the work does not give the 
real name of the author; Vedanta- vagisa and Bhattacarya can 
only be taken as a title and a surname. He cannot be far removed 
in date from the time of Candrasekhara, the author of the SUrjana-^ 
canta. Candrasekhara was a contcmjxirary of Akbar (1556-1605 
A.D.)’’ and he lived in the court of Surjana, a feudatory prince of 
the Timurid emperor. Our author seems to have been a court poet 
of Bhoja, the son of Surjana. As such he must be placed in the 
last quarter of the 16th or the first half of the 17th century. He 
was apparently a Brahmana and had Vaisnava leanings. But the 
work does not reveal any details about the author’s family or his 
other works if any. As to his virtues as an author of a dramatic 
composition, I can only mention that he has succeeded in writing 
one without introducing any female character and the usual scenes 
of erotic court intrigue. The author’s style is .sometimes vitiated 
by the rhetorical fault called Amongst his manneri.sms 

may be mentioned an unnecessary duplication of the interrogative 
particle. 

Its importance 

The drama is important for a study of the Surjanacarita. Both 
Bhoja and the Vyasa Gopala, father of Bhoja’s Guru Cakradhara 

10 Vrmlavati has been identified with the modem town of Bundi in the 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency of Rajputana. Sec Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXI, p. 281. 

*ii Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIV, p. 379. By an unfortunate escapade 
of the well known devil dtc date is wrongly printed as 1536-1605 A.D. 
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are mentioned in the last canto of the SUrjanacarita. We are also told 
in this latter work that the Vyasa Gopala’s son Cakradhara stood 
in front of Bhoja at the time of his coronation. Our present work 

does not supply any historical information about Bhoja. The “old 
Bhoja” mentioned above was possibly the Pratihara Bhoja (c. 836-82 

A.D.) or more probably the Paramara prince of that name (c. loio- 
1055 A.D.).^^ Surjana’s son is frequently praised in the nataka in 
the meaningless conventional way so well known to the prasasti’ 
karas of the early mediaeval kings of Northern India. In the Surjana- 
carita however, Bhoja is said to have conquered the Gurjararaja-^ 
bhumi/'^ If he really did so he must have achieved this result in 
the company of the armies of the House of Timur in which he, 
like his father, appears to have served. In the Surjanacarita he is 
called Dillisenapuraskrta and is also credited with the conquest of 
the Suhmas, Vahgas, Vaidarbhas, Traigartas, Malavas and the 
Gandharas/^ But (if these claims had any historical basis) it is 
really surprising that our drama should remain silent on such 
brilliant achievements of the hero. Our author certainly occupied a 
position in the court of Bhoja entitling himi to the fullest informa- 
tion about the achievements of his patron. But it is possible for one 
to argue that those sections of the Surjanacarita which describe these 
victories of Bhoja and which occur in the last canto of the work 
were composed at a date subsequent to that of the composition 
of the present drama. 

Orthography and Script 

As to orthographical peculiarities, it may be noted that the 
writer makes no distinction between b and v. Thus we have 
Vrahmavid for Brahmavid^ Vtidhesu for Budhesu, Vudhena for 


12 See Ray, Dynasttc History of Northern India, Calcutta University Press, 
vol, I, p. 611; ibid., vol. II, p. gjsy. 

13 Indian Historical Q$ 4 ^rterly, vol. XIV, p. 378. 

Ibid. 
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Budhena, Vrabmt for Brahmh Both RdmaclJisa and Ramaclasa, are 
found; the former spelling appears to be a mistake of the scribe. 

In all cases where, n and « combine with a consonant the 
writer has used the Anunasika rh for these letters. In fact anusvara 
is indiscriminately used for all anunasikas often violating the 
rule of Panini We have changed all anusviiras 

at the end by putting in its place. Occasionally consonants 
have been doubled after r, c.g. KlrtUvarman, purovarttina, 
varivdYtti, vivarjpta; but the Ms. has also sarvacl^y Nisargasundara, 
dharma, caturdasa, etc. where the consonant has not been duplicated 
after r. The script is of course as noted above Nagari. But a few 
letters show interesting variations of form.' * Thus the letter bha ifiis 
sometimes been written as ^ hn as hya as stha 

as gp etc. 


Metre 

There are in all io6 verses in the tliama. Of these 66 are 
composed in Anustubh, 26 in Upajati, 5 in Sardfllavikrtdua, 2 in 
Svagata, three each in Vasantatdaka and Varhsastba and one in 
Ratboddbata. 

I conclude these very brief introductory remarks by quoting the 
following which occurs at the end of the Ms. in a different hand : 


Sfirajanana mdana-V rndavatyaci b tsa-Srt-B b ojarajasaccari ta- 
namni Srl-nMake dvittyomkab. Samoa f to grantbah. 

It seems very probable that this was written by the same person 
who, while reading this Ms., had suggested a number of corrections 


15 Compare Bcndall, Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Cambridge, 1883, Tabic of Letters, bottom line, Library Mark 1355; date 1576, tbc 
letter hha, also Biihlcr, Indische Palaeographie, Strassburg, 1896, plates: Tafcl V, 
line 33, column XIII, the letter bha; Tafcl VL Handschnftcn, line 51, column XVI, 
the letter stha; on the same Tafcl line 47, column XIX, the letters hu; on the same 
Tafcl, line 38, column XIV, the letter bha. 
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and had written his emendations on the margin around the written 
space of the folios. He had often smudged what he thought to be 
incorrect in the original with ink so that the version as known to the 
writer of the Ms. has often been completely lost. Though his cor- 
rections are sometimes reasonable enough yet they are not always so 
and on several occasions I had to restore the original reading of the Ms. 
As an instance of the mistakes the reader may be asked to note the fact 
that in the passage cited above V rndavatyadhtsa is incorrectly written 
as Stamdavatyadhisa. This incorrect form actually occurs in the 
text at the beginning of the first act. A comparison of the data as 
contained in the Surjanacartta as also in other parts of the drama 
Ic^cs us in no doubt that Lord of Vmdavati was the correct title of 
the kings of the line of Bhoja.“‘ 

H. C. Ray 


1 6 In editing this text I have received material help from Dr. S. K. Mookerjee, 
M.A.» Ph,D., and also from Mr. A. Nag, Pandit Aniniddha Jha, Pandit Panchanan 
Bhattacharya and Mr. P. C. Majtimdar, M,A. 









»-ft>T^EPTT: ^<rf 9^?r^'kK3f 

#T»Trnrr^f«nifii^fii5i^t >Tl'Tr# ssTRTRirsr-.i i 
«^?Tr^fi,af«j#sfrcrt ji^p;: ?fcirTfT<t ?Jtrf 

«^lf^3iJTff7^5^«Ct W II VI 

^ir^TRira 3r^ §«a?f fa?? 

????% ^f^^r g»?r^f^'i?kT f m t 

?n:ar4 ^[^rraipra^is ?i% »-ft>i% 

?TR3if|r^2 ?TJI?T^ ^?f l|s II 


[5TP=?r% ?pr«rn:: i]*** ^5tJTRr^«?^ i ^^^i-vasiHi'iff^riT ?r-?ra'R5i- 

f^RT?lg5=3r^ ??^l5R?rW3irr 5rt?n^af«nfi?#Rr aftgtsfw ?i 

?rfn?r?j: q^rWit iP^?^3r'-ffm® uir: ‘fRftcf ?n-% 

?r«R»Tf5T:ft?r i 

[^rrori ?i?Rg?iff5?i* i nj 3?^ a^fl^sf^^cr 3??JKfw?f 

f^4fi?n:r: ^tr?: ??aiffr ?r i 

[afiRa a?: i] ar?TTa5frj?f r<RHr as: i 3Tw?»Trf??®?f5^ 1 5f«nff— 

?rf|)f?T;f 

5iR?rr: i® 


I jj^ another ink. The unknown reader (Abbrevia- 
tion U. R.) has written above o^ T^gy; | ’ ^ ^ 5Z?T^TfJcJ^ I 

2a Throughout the text stage directions have been placed in square brackts. 

3 5*1% I Vrndavati has been identified with modern Bundi in 

Rajputana, see above, p. 3 fn. 8a. 

4 ?% agqk ?? I 5 1% *?f^<’ 

5a ... 3 ! 5%^ I U. R, has placed ink over h. 

6 ;!Tft?r I 
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?r«rT ^i^ci iErflTs»iwt » 

I ^r^wfcTf^^ir i «'‘jr?rTg i 

512 : ^n-^TTg^sr^ ^ % 5 t 

1 3IT;iT% f^ >255 I ^^PcTSfTnt^^TSr^^RJJJ 

I 

;r:* I ?r Ri” 

22 : [g^Cf] 1 ft2mr4 1 

?gr'TR: I «ftJT^*r^R22TlTP!Tq: 1 

22: [gf^2] I ?r2 :RTf5r2?:R^2?n:2f ^TT'22I2t?r25r2r2Rr ft ft2?f 
fn 2 q,l^* 

2^2T<: I*® ?f?T2: I 2«nff I ’ 

Ws 

?n?5rTfir2??4g^ 322 : 

5 ?:'f 2^222 32' 2: 1 
2RT22f smif22 32't2r' 

2 %S 2 2 Icftf qTTOTftit: 11 ^* 

%2Tl*r ^: 2t 

2lf22^2t%2 22 2^ I 

222221 2 t 2%5 2 R! 

2 ^ 21 * 2 ? ^ 3^2 2 'tS 23 ll^'* 

23: r2fiR22] I 2l2r ^?22r«ft22?r2I22t afrf25gfft?5: ft 27212# 3^: I 
22272: [27=22] I 2 2r27f2 ftq I >2:® I 272727227 3^2fft7R27d 

27272# 32t??: I 

23: 1 [2l|r)27ft2 2 272227 32: q22f22''’’ 272?2] 1 ft!7#227 

27272722? 3^2#2r72 272t 2727227: I 


7 27 ?? 2 ^#f^ ?f 2 I 8 ;i 2 :: ^ 1 in the original Ms. 

9 U. R. has taken off the full stop with different ink. 

10 No full stop in original. 1 1 The Ms. seems to h,ave I 

12 No full stop in original. 

•3 3 ^ 3 ^ ^ I M 3 ;% 3 ^ ^ I 

15 Ms. as corrected by U. R, reads tppjfT^ijbut the original seems to be right. 
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mriw e!IT?Pt I ^ 3rRT% siKPTORfhiT- 

wgRji4)4HTK, I i ?rsn^ i 

?rq?3^5i gsft^^TJi: ' 

TOTR l ft^iq l|i® 

qj: I [^q«nf5T5sqq^qq] i ^srrqrq swi ^rr^r^roq# 5 ^: 
wrntqft fqq?vf g' w'tqqfrfi^q 1 

I [^THjq- gwrqqqRqq^t^H: '] ‘ ” ’Rrq^ 1 % sriqq^^ 
^T3trafR irq 1 ?tsnf| — 

ff^iq^'V^rt 3rq% stftrac: 

?h?qi*®“ srqrq^q 1 

3Rfrfqf^: q^- 

qrqrqnft TTwftr qtsRTsr: 11®" 

qj:®* I 51^ qtsRTSRq qqftcf ® ® qtcg^ jqfq fe fq^qq I 

qqqR: i®* [qrfqqR®*] 1 qt qsqi sqm^RTfir i5qiqRT«ftqr?q®^ qtsr- 
?T5Rq ?Rjra irm^q i qqrff — 

qqr s^t qiqqqti qt^ 

qqr qqr:® ® q;tqq qiRf^r 1 
qtq q^q’ qtg 

q^qftr: fqrg:*® 11 

[Hj^qqq ^ f^qq^tqq®^ 1] fs^qrqrqreq®® q^f^- 
5 Srq^^®®“’ qqfcl(%^rfqq^ 1 


>5ii ^ q^m^qplq 1 , 

16 ^ is covered with ink and is not distinct. 

17 Corrected reading (U- R-), 

17a Prof. D. M. Bhattacharya suggests pff for i8 xi% | 

19 In original there is no full stop after I 

19® *r^ 

*0 qqiT ^ I 21 ^ ;n%r i 

22 Here in Ms. qi^qf^q but U. R. has made it as above. 

23 ^ < ®4 M's- reads gJqiq^rqRrqr I 

25 qqr “ original. 26 ^ HT% I 

27 ^’SRH^pqsr ' Ms, reads H!qiqc!|q 1 ir« I 

28a gjqd 
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?«n;rK<ms 5 i^wiWTwjrfjT%®® ^ i jrt:— 

■jj? ^Pimr 5 rRRTf'T%f 7 

5 r^ jnsirfron^^ ii 
[?f^ ^ ll] IR 5 rra 5 TT I 

[^ra: aft^rfir srroWfg: i 

?ff ^«!ff ^^ 3 rR!T WTftf ^%crt ^ifit gjjiT 

iw ^RT* ® f!RT i 

jrg 5 (rR?iV ?KRi%: ^farfqgr 

5 tKt 5 rf'»'^?w^ ^ 11^* 

g«nff— 

fts^ JR^ 

JTPRT <T^ gf4l= 

^3RTfK! [^ I ^y ^TOgt fR 

RTyt^tr arot jt i ga>' ct«nff i 
^ srrg’ 

ft>*Rjrfa g^rRr ^nwirfeyf m§fl- f^’-T^ ;Tf?fa[, i 

R »Tftf fg 

SRoWfiRff^ II®® 

29 In the original, there is a full stop .after I 

30 In the original it is ^crr^nifuftf 

31 I U. R. seems to have corrected it into with light ink. 

32 ; bwt has been covered with light ink by U.R. 

33 ^ 1 

34 In the original it is - but U. R, has tried as it seems to add r to ^ I 

35 ^ I 

3^ covered with ink and added below 

IT” * ^ 

37 There is at the end which has been covered with ink by U, R. 

38 
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5rn#iRr: i®*" i 

!ri§^?PT: 

TW f4% 1 

% jrt; 

»ni^ ii“‘i 

SI^STTJI?^: I ’-TtJTHr H^srtTsft 

»4t*r#irq%'t^ft5iT; ^^’icresfT: i 

?r$IT?min5T?^: 'J?n^m^srT: 11^® 

^r^iftTfcr: I 5r<r ;Tfrr4T?rjRr5is^ HT%fir i sr^'tsTT^ft ■» ^<3?^^- 

^5r^r»ns^'t?r: ?wf>T^: (i^rm ^ 1 

ct«IT^ — 

?r TT^sr: ^ 3R-^® 

>n^5T g»!ji^^T I 
ijfiT^nsrf 

jrfsra!^* ®“ »Tt5ira:: 11^® 

35T^f7 snRH?^: I mg ^r»Tf^5fq; I [fRr murhfcmfmiHi 1] 

Ttf ^ g f>Tr?m I* ’ 

?f ’T?rr Jf 5rfT?ft;3t ii**® 

gmft ^refr'rfg’: [ ] 1 f 5[r%^ tffmrr 

arm 3Erjf»^ i*®“ »T^5n:i3r: 1 5 

?r«iT Jrar*®** ?rsn f^' gm fts 1 
5ftmgJI»ngitd ^srgfgig^: ^11*" 

38a ^r»!T<Tf?r??rfFa! 39 Ms. reads *i^?{:frT: I 

40 Ms. reads R- covered witli ink an<l has put 

m the left margin f^fry ^“gg^sting thereby f P^ace of | 

41 ipr ^r I 4a Ms. reads gi% i 43 ^ I 

44 The original Ms. reads • then the U. R. made it (?). 

44a 1%5t4i I 45 The U. R. has ehanged it to (^%;t) I 

45“ af«rai^ 1 46 # ’0['W I 

47 ^ I 48 g4>T tm 1 

48a ^ ^ mfgr I 48h am I 

49 Ms. reads t 
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^rsjFm^r 'TS»Tf^ ? %^ grr w«b<i^ 1 

WT«!iWf?r: [^5nw’!rjj^*n!ra: €»r4]i®^ smisi;^ §ii%5^lra;i 1 

’TT^s=?nrad5*I 215'? I 

cr«n >T%araT 11® ^ 

I 

## 

^miO# SITH^: 3^: 

11®* 

>Tt 3Jf: 35f»Tk3’3]R^!T^ ^Rtt SfTfJT^lT I 

^i' 5 r: ?r?r?f 

33n5i5?5?n3; 1® ® 

'ft^jrnsKf^^ ff^ranfs^m. ii®‘* 

3 i 3 f ^ >-ft*fl^?:r 3 ft®«» g^sjgt®^ fft^rsrjRftgr; 1 cTsn^ 1 

«r5!ft>TJrRTf’T?t'Tr^'fte: I 
^ThT^sRTsft 

fttT'Sr^ 11®* 

[^fir=^^# 7 fin:fir®’’ ?HTr^34 ^mw] 1®® »it srsit^t?^ 

?rft 3^ i®° rrmf? — 

«I?T: Sf3 

5T *1^ 3^'®^ ' 

^^rf|R»T^ ^5fr?RN 

^?Cf% 5 tNs ?r^3lf II 

50 31^ ^ 5nft?i I 5°“ 3% <i^«r 

5» ^ *n%r I 52 3% ^ 5 nft?f 1 

53 3^ ^ I 54 3% w I W5tT 

54a ?T»raf%fii 54 '> ovrrsrt 55 3^ I ^ 1 

56 3lt 34>T ^ I 56a «ft»T>5n:Tgr: 1 

57 In Ms. "^» is smudged with light ink. 

58 3^ 3«r ^ I 59 3% 34^ I 

60 ^ ^ 3T% I 
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fftW ^ JfsiIftTT: I 
^ f^rf ?W>T|B'n5R?ITfe?I II » ‘ 

Pi> “sN I 1 1^ vfrsf- 

?:r3i^?r «rf ? 5 ^: >;ftii^5tT«i%t »j?TqT5ffw ?i«nff 1 

Wv'frPr VTt^SRT^t 

*1^ Ms flrfir 1 

^ [3nrf?r Ji<r!n:?it%f I 

^ Jimr ftrcWJii fft<Tj^3rfa: n]®* 

3^i:3i;?l; ^f^| 6 ® 

^ ^ %!T 

^^f%snf<T fa?T?:Ji5an I 
^ »i|tRi^ flpir:® 

Prai af^s: II®® 

I [aP!fWRr?f<T ^a^TR: f^aR] I ® ® 31^ 

^^a'^iRJiR ^ h^rRt: I <isnff* ’ — 

?)%a: ?rt': ?f<Trt,^ 1 

?Wt-- wrawf^^ia^: II®® 

3 R: ^TRTRRRar 5 R^ aRf^IRT aftfiRT tra ^TSRR: I [?Rr PiRin^at®® 

^ 1 ] [rPi =a ?RRt^ Jf%?r# Rr?r: OT^ITcIL Sfwr^^: 

5ift?rf5=?r®®‘' iRjar; 1 ] 

^Wf^: I ’ ” aR iRiaRat^n?! >-Tt^it3iTi5TR gwg g«^ifg- 

?ft% 5r$: »ftq% gR ^ftcf Rar aqaam 1 ^r: ?Rt 

3r?iR: R'mn I aaiff — ’ ‘ 


61 ^^sII I 

6z “gWRcf:” ; '-'• “V” writing space on the 

Folium. 

63 The portion in brackets is the corrected reading by U. R. in tlifferent ink 
above the writing space of the Folium. He has covered the original writing with 
ink. 


64 Jj;^ ^ mftcT I 

65 Ij;% ^ I 

67 ^ ^<T I 

69 JTyT 

69h 5r^Rr% I 

OSi 

7 ° Jj;% ^ I 


64a Ms. omits h. 

66 JJ% ^ R-fR I 
68 ij^ ^ I 
69a Ms. reads 
=? IRiT I 

71 Rfta < 
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^ 15 ^: ?rat i 

[»lfi; 5 iTVT:]’ *“ » i «ra-.— 

sig^fe TIC ^ I ?Tcsr g^TTfJi, i 
'TS^: II 

[gsf: T.WITit:] I 3IT tW^ [ffil’ ** ?r»:TI«T l] ‘-TtnfiC- 

?CfiTtips?5T> »Tt3r^r3r: ^ i 

^mr JTsriTRR^ vra? 

spr: srf^'f gfirfiT: I 

ff 

a^nT^f f ’p ?n=ira i 

^iPr =T 

[^fci ?r«ft«r] 5if^«m ftsi i • 

STT ^w^?r: [?r#T] iTT: Ti^nirai: i ftTfi tjcr ggsRlifqf- 

fq% ip: I tW^— 

TT^^ ^ g?n»wf gH'Tt^^SR^STfifT^ I 

[^EpRf gftfiT*?]’ ® %af Jif? ^ [^mRi *] ii’ * 
hJ^ww: <TtiRr g^r i 

5ftT;?rTi^%Rr ^rjrar ^ prig, ii’® 

Tifr ^ 


71a Not in Ms. ^l 1|^ gsgqfgfe 1 

72“ ^*iTT?r ^fcf I 7 -^'’ g% q I 

73 Portion within brackets is the corrected reading of U. R. Tlie original 

which is covered with light ink seems to be §?: 4^^ U. R. reads 

74 Portion within brackets is the corrected reading of U. R. The original 

which is also smudged with light ink seems to be | 

75 g^i^^Krtgri 75® *ra 

76 i^ipsT^rTi 
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'5 


5(Tf3Rm i 

^wtsrsjH ii” 

wsrr^^:: i [g^r: [^rj 

^rftFPf ^rapf i] wfir =5r 

5f ’“ w ^5r{& ^^r?f fjiftra stuTstt: i 

gf ft<fRN«nq: 5 !nr!?? 3 g 5 ?iH: n’ » 

gfr^froffr gji: gsr;’ ®“ Tm?rr€ gRraRPr^^^g?: [?%’ ®" 

«RRf] 3 rftr ^ I 

^ ^ ^^r?rW’® gRnjTJft^' HNrrsr: i 

gac^R^?!^: ii»® 

I [g^; g^: ftf^ wrgsgat gfrarr^ar gr^' 

^^^Rr 5 RTf%g#^ ^ ^ i 

1%ai gt^r: g^snPtfa ftar srff i 
gfegflK'fiaPTr^fgg^iJr: gfr^sr^r farfiTSR^r: ii*® 
^TJRRfffir [gar: 5qmT#: sfR'ifigajFirs^irft^®®® 

?R#aT] I ?ifhRt 

^ ^gSR’- > 

?wr^f7 I [^g^arf si^araifw^ ci^ra g^vT?f gfffi%s-f?(^]® ®‘> 
I [^fir ggrr^’J i 

H ?B^ fs^RPcft^:® ® fiR I®’* 

sR^ar argfs^rrsRaf rrw ^fRr ii®* 


76 a w iajTfii% I 77 g% ' 77 a o’n^: t 

78 ^ ^TIT I 78a Ms- reads | 78b Ms. reads 1 

79 In original Ms. ...;f^;^^; U. R. has covered iijTWith light ink and added 
“i(^” to correct the chhanda which is 39311% (eleven padas) and not 

(twelve padas), 

80 g|r ^ I 80a 1 

81 5 % I But U. R. has rightly corrected it as above. 

8» g^ ^ I 82a g«n5i. i 

82b •jn1%5f»Rrftpi I 83 j|% "fSRi^^n” i 

84 ^ ^ *n%i I 84a %!rjRi’ 85 g^ I 
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I %3r5ipr^^!T:] g»Tr^ I [ff% 

!•] 

5rr9 Jr €;»*'' i 

^ 5r>i^5ftsrm ii®® 

^.wr^wrf^ I [3JIS 3=r: ^rwrur: jnm;] ^ ftfir ^rNN 1] 

5r 3rrf 3Rmr^«T«r% % m3: 11®* 

1 [gjr: gn:] 

Tcir^ft^ 1 [ffg; 1®® 

rf itrmr ^rfir gftwmf'r®® 1 

n®^ 

^r^Rr I 1 

?j^T^5ft?r?5T 7^rr«i^<3' mrmffls? f%f ^«nff 1 
TOrfJrfwfmrfcr^ %5iTJr^% mrrmrrjr n®® 

3ft5tTJTrPr I [u*t^Rrqra=^] I 

mi 51 I 

jft^rrrm^®® m ^qr 11®® 
sf ?€t 5j wg: 5&f7 glwsrmi: ^ I 
^igwrrm wtgmf ^5J; *i|S«nc fcft 11®® 
jT5rm^Pr I [gji: gg: ^mjrra^rgwqRq] ^qqnq>^ i [fftr 
gtJTsWgg] I ^ g I 

g g g grqgg g® ® Qggr 1 
qsn 3®5rfg gfgrr^ gfigg: n®’ 

85® Imfgg 85b gigg^g 

86 I 86a Ms. reads ^gsfl-o 

87 The U. R. has changed the last letter into into I 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 0\ 

89 5j^ ^ snftg I 

90 The U. R. has cut down the anusvara of ot][^ I 

95 3^ ^ Jrrftg 1 9* 5j^ ^ 1 

93 5j^ <t«i?>sgg t 94 trm ^r I 

» 5i^q!W^ < 96 g^..ig i . 

97 ffir ^ 1 3^ 3m ^ 1 
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I [3?r: I®* 

® grfir ' 

g§gnjg: 11 

ijftgrgrtT I [ 3 *HT»gTfii 5 ^^g 1 gg gg gg 3 *ft^ 1 [ff% ; 5 n^f 

g»^«T gig^T’t] 1 

?T 3 rr 1 

grfcg^ wg 11 

^grr^dfr 1 L^^iggtigg^ftgn sr^g gg: gg; 

^T>KFggT 5 Rg] 1 

2 5Rg? jiJTf »rsp%sfiirar: 

^Hrarggiftggi ^sRgf f^g: 1 

^ciTR ggg: "rugg^g: gisRig; ^gTig:V 
ggiT?g^‘’®%fggtggg» ggg gts^g ^ifrfg: ftgrr 
51 % f%s^gg#gi %ggt 1 gg ar^gf gsTgr^Raggrai iOg^ggrgjHrfgg gigag: 1 
?fg ^ggrgrgtgrfg % 11 

n 5 fg ^g^gRTrggj-gtgrgl-gg^g-g^gRRgggg-^gRggrgtw-gsrgr^^ gg|- 
Rgr-sgTg-^>ftgrag?gg 5 gTg-?ftgg!W 5 rfg-g?gig?i<#?r-g^ggsgg-l?gTggi«ft?r- 
Mtgtgug-ggftggrfig ^^tgT^% swrg^f: 11 


98 Jj^grgK 1 

99 ?J% I ^ clumsy pen and different ink seems 

to have corrected it into { 

100 ^ I 

101 ^ I But U. R. has covered the gjT^T?: ^ with 

light ink. 

102 covered with light ink an imneccssary 

in the Ms. after * 

*03 q^ ^^^1 

3 


104 q^ itskt ^ I 



n m II 


II fi[ 3 I^ aft^: I f:?^- 

afi: PifTsiTa: »iai!i; ctctipiTfl ? 5 fan i 

^«n I 

1 %f?n^^??i?riJir:i“® ait fs^iT: i 
laTfsrftrargfiiq ii 

I v(;^^T5t I [fRt tlJ3r>3i ii^aa 

31 ^ fs^sramarai^*"®'* wg Tt^’ir ???( %if>: i 
^ fw ^ 3 «r^ sKtsgTnrt ?ci^tg^!aTfi- n 

cT^ Tiit'^d m ^RTs^asa: I 

t:wgTftN ?!mTiTfa gpf»TH i.*"* 

1 [g^: ^ara?!: aw sPaa-. gaaq^l^®*" 

►ataa aR:^fa#aa [ffa awt^aJ 'wPaw'Jfa^^ar awgaar^araa ^^a^a 
f^ara- «Ttaaf aaraa i aa -- 1 

a^ara »i?araaar^r a^: i 
fi w g a rarwt aarfag ar-. a^[: ii^"” 

ar I 

faftpsa % aar ^at“‘' a?rT awa^ aa i 
a aaTssaa wiat faf^saiBafaia ii’“ 

104 a aa fiRn^g?a^: antfasaataaa 

•05 fjaaaa: ifa 1 u. R. has cowctca it into “fjsiaafa:” 1 He 
lias placed above the writing space on the Folio. 

106 U. R. had covered with light ipk and added on the left margin 

1 correction involves I 

Jo 6 a, ann# io 6 b gjrpii; and atai^ I 

•07 ^ aar%fir 1 o. r. has corrected it as "aa^fa” I 

108 

io8a ^ (fw 

*09 tiar ^ I q? atarf 

no The letter is written above by U. R., after covering with ink a letter 
which mi^t be " 15 '' I ni t(;iKT tatT I 
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*9 


I [g*T: 91^ 93I»ftq- 

r?fg ^WT]=.= I sr 3rrqT%“a i sra: i 

^ »n>ft^-iiafrs5ft?rr *a , 

?r ■'(r: ft sng: ft ft fg[fajr:pi*iiii* 

3TftR I 

nin ^ git i 
«rtgq%^ <n^ ??T ii 

I [g^O #^^f^[#^]^gs>RC“« ftfcT ^TO’i*] i 

ft ^#?r »t!n ?WT 5 Tft‘^’ frftti; [ift] i 

gsRRft^'t’^Jr: I ¥i’^9?WT>fft«fft ft snsiift Ji^t 

?r«rTft ^ I >i!fm: Jiwc%ft m m «r 

Hr sRreRwr i ga? Iciti: i ?raiTff i 

iRreRsr iRT^^^r srhscw^ >tIci i 

»T^: ^’usr 3f«rT #% 5i«n ii 

I [f7: 5p:] ?f5[ft?ergftsi gTO?rRft%g^5T [^ft 

I ggrft ft^fSJRrrftr «fftwft^ftcf 5f 

%g^ ftfRi »??raT girmcm i 

I [gsr:] Wftg: [fft Rftfti 

>11^151^^' ^ftT5Ri I m «r4T — 

^RRjftt mftr g^ g^i^^ i 

ft^5Rn ?n ftjftrar msftgairfftg: it 

H gR?f: ^TO't i 

aiftgiP ggt srg: n 


II2 9 r?r ijR ^r i “■*» 

1 13 Portions within brackets have been aclclctl by IJ. R. He has covered with 
thick ink 3 letters which stood at the end of the verse before the final ; and has 
thcrcfoic added ^ before to. preserve die metre. 

114 & 115 >J^ tlsTTI 

1 16 '‘fts^sn^TT” 5ft l letter which seems to be“q7”is covered with 

ink by U. R.; he has added on tlie left margin “aft” after oftRf I • 

»«7 g^ I 118 g% gait ^ I 

“9 * g^ ft*Rf 
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[jsr: <mTH?t crm 'sr^rwTt^prftR] 

ssrg m'g [^ ^T»*nK!i g;i: 1^*“ 

% 5,^1% ^ ngT: I ' 

so 

5ftr 5T?iRr *t ffe: ^1%?t^s5w 11 

'Twf’sr^B g>=!rT. 

8 ,12 3 ^ ^ 5Rft^ 

I 5 r«tT^ 1 

JRT 3 t ^5 gfa;^ f?rsrft% 1 

?TT^T^Rf f?sj %5 f?I% JRf^ ?rf?T N l‘®'‘ 

t RJTI fftVRiT 

fsruTg: sir??*] 1 f^rnig^ f^?mr ?Riif ’t^tst >^51% fft- 

iT5wg7^ I Jra: — 

•• I 

^q^K’B^iT ffe: ?rat ^r%: ?r»?i? 3 : 11 


gsisr qg:— 

5T ^?n^5T«iT ?rf«f %i ?ft5f ?T?tt gurq, 1 
qrf mfiw? ff ?T?rw: ti 

I [ift!j’!in^=q5wsnT!mt ffx»T3i;T^^ P'srr^^mjf 
® ^H5f=i=3 1 fjRr^a?3[T I'cup^'Sn^ ct^ 

g?3f I gsnif— 


wfirof^^HT ^5f I 


[gar:] 'RtlfiT ffOTJRH [ffg 


•20 ^ 5nf?5i I j®' 13% ^ «nft?r 1 

122 ^ ^ tr^T ^?aT I '-*• R- covered it with ink. 

•23 »3^ ^ ^n% 1 «24 ^ I 

•25 “fqmT#” 1% I * ^ 

•26 “g^Jll^ ipra:.” is the reading of U. R. 12^ giT 

“7 I 
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%5T 5ft;¥r3r5TftTf f53'i5J?fr%i® *a 

ftfsrr h ftr’arfa 1 

?ft«fwTH!rf ^ri'?5T%^'«n 11 * ^ » 

[g^:] I [?f% ftra^rg^^T i 

^RtcJRT I 

ft«g»T!fir5rt g^JTf? 11 

[g^:] I gd q^>?f>Tra> fna^ ^ ^j?ri: 

gj [fftr ?rn?f*] 1 

mj w-i =g^gr Tftgsi^ 1 
Ji5rT^mr«r«iT ?T??r: g^^rr; ftRfiT“-^?rr 1’*“ 

[gjr:] gRft'5=^#g5T: 1 ^rr f^Rnri^T ?gn?f=;.] 1 

I Sift- T^ssrt: lff?Ruft^^W^ra%g g^PTT: I cT^rff— 

g?Ts»m 1 

%5q^ gg^mrsit ft'®* ^ 5 ?^ 11 

[gjf:] ftgiri^= ' 'RWf'ngt anim 

I 

3isir sRrra: ?«r$Jra!Rrr**®“ ^ sftgftg: srirr--'*® i 
siMgj ?m RRt ^rftwrrft ft^n u 
[gji:] sr^ft^^^R: I si% tr% rjit: g^ssi'rr 

gswrajT: gftR I 

[g^:] ftR5^§5=^: I ft3I^Rr>im: I 

[g^O SIsT pRRT§RR R ^ilRlRl ft ^IH RtJTft 

fltsrtRR’T ffT»r3r^TJT^5Tgt^®® sgrni: ’-rfj si^jir:*®* ri^ 3 
^PTRlftl^ Uin’raT:^*’ ^rfRT I 

127 a JJJ 3 ^ ;ilftl I 

128 Jjt fft TTS: I izp # ^ I 

130 ijw ^r I * 3 * siw sjftr 1 

132 has been smudgea with ink by U. R. “f^” jj^ %!!, “g” ( 

132a ^sf^qg^qt I 

133 'WrR:’’ t[F?I I changed by U. R. into “^qq:» I 

5r ^^TcT 

134 I »35 «tft I 

136 'srfjtRC’ fft B-# I *37 SRf Ijw ^ Siftr I IJW ^RRIST 
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?i'«rrsi, f^: ^JW*] 1 

an^sr sfHT Jpr^TT ‘sr a?' 3^ f i 

gwifi^ srf«nTf?55Rjn55’ 11^^ ® 

33R3H?raflftgft ^ »T^T??rT: Jt clW f^RW. 1 

al[a;5rH??r f^^uRc. g^nT ff ii“*“ 

^qri=',=] I 

aaOTfefefra:^**'^ 33^=5: gfrtsafH u^*' 

faq qife WT^T ft;f=aq: 3c»’ 3ctT fiiqtSIH I 

fqs^^qvrm: 11'* ® 

fnang^i I [3^: 3vqTqr, ffw^aanR'cirsi. g^: g^r: aqra^ g^r: g^r: 
gq’: g^: qif 33 3qisfa 3tqqT3: 3'B^ 
f?t: yt3ei.a3T?Rr i 3srff i 

3tqf aisRcftf garfq 33 'sqi'a'Tf q?p3 fq^r; 1 
3«Tf a)?iRft5 g^r: aaiqi?!. qtqg qT3T: qq^q n^'* * 

3Rfq:=q#q3: 1 [gq:] fqq’lg'^^ qqftqq: [?f3 3»^-q ^qqq^i^ ' 
qftiRqtq**® Prqrq^ qqtfq 33= • 

^qqqgijqrfq fqjmfq^® gfqqqq: ii**’ 

I [gq:] iTtqfijFqqiqfqTq qiqf^#qq [ffq q’=qNq 

3T!Rq ^333+] I 

%fKSjk qqFqfW gqrqrqraq gq I 
qifqr gfq^ g? 3313?^^^ qqr n**® 

ijS *fsi tqfl I 33 •qq'qf'Rf: >39 ^ ^ ' 

•4° ‘fftqrq 3^f3’ ?f3 *ra t '4oa 33 'fqfeqq: 

i4« 3 % tT'^T ^>31 I *4^ 33 gqr ^T I ’4^“ 3? 

M3 3 3 3^ gqiT ^3fTI^* Muuilgod il with ink. Piof. O. M. BliatMchdrya 

•suggests qtB3T: £«» 3331 I 

>44 3^ti;3l^l M5 ‘...3fl»ft’ fl3 I 

>46 'fWlf^' ffir > . M7 ^33Tt3n . 

■ . ^ 3j!r 933 . *48 , }^ ^ ^ 
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*3 


I [5?T: gfflftSTT 5^:: 3ITg«tH: 

fftSK !I% 5 r % 5 T I 

?rT!^Tft 5 ^r 5 T^'ramjpjfiwir II 

I [3^: FWfi:] I 

3^5TT iftS'TTfirftl l^ftR»n5l3TT ll^'*® 

I [ 5 ^:] f^TIr^TT'^aft^ [?fn 

HI#-;!! JSflJT*] I 


»T# !F= 


f^»T 57 »p^T: I [3^;] ?Tlq?T^ [^f?! ^cf#] I 

* 03 ^: I 

^sfrri^: ii*“* 

^ITf^sit^: I [5:1:] 5 Ef 333 a' [ffn ^WTTSJT I 


ifreft»jir urgl^'^RTT: priPr sr %prr: i 
f RgR: II* ' ® 

i [3^;] ff^wr 5 T'TR:=ET^: 3 rTRT^ [fRr 

?Tf#- 3 i Jfqw*] I 


T*’*® ff ?jai 3: 1 
? ?Sf «l?lt SK^HT ff I 

^ sai^t^ssr*''*" i 

^nw 5 3 f?»R% 5 r i 

I [g«T:] *Tf%flf 5 I?r»fl^ [fPTWsJJ*® ® I 


JTftf %PI JT I 


148.1 3;^ ?raHT I H 9 J1^ 3^ I^IJT I 

150 ;h 3 f-T ^ I * 5 ' 3 ^r ^ I 

152 ^r I 153 R’ covered anusvara with ink. 

*54 I *-’• R- has covered anusvara with ink. sf ^ 

155 ‘onf?t;n 3 ®’ 5 f% I changed into by U. R. 

«aRf I 
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firfFT 1 

*r ^ ?qT%: 

I [g^:] ?i% [ff% l 

iT^ JTK^ i 

f JiwTf ^ * ® II* ® ** 

jwr ^ i 

’TfimTftr II*® ” 

I [sst:] 31^ SEf^rW [fRl iq?^s?i*®®'' 

[fPi I 

cr^T>It?r I 

«R[^ II*®* 

I [55T:] ?I%STl%5=^#^!T [?% ?T*#:q ^Jm#] I 
JTSOTf JRT SJT^ Jl^Jt ^3r: I** ® 

!igs5«TTsr?rsfwltt, kIt =51 II*® •■* 

Mrf ^^rfjfcfT Jif f ft 5nff ^rrt ?wm i 

^rsrrerflftr gftr; JiTf JiTrT:*®*^ »t ii*®* 
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5TV5rr: g=^t9fTO n:% i 


156 4^ “5<IJ?” I cl'anged into “fstjj” by U. R. 157 1 

158 jj% “%?i;Trft5f” 5ftf ;cbangia into“^f , by U. R. (Original 

readng can also srand). 159 I 

160 '4^ T^,T ^T I '60b 413 >ir?^ 

161 ir^I ^ I 162 jjt ^ HTfe I 

•63 JrrRtr i > 63 a ira am >64 jj^ tt^rt ^ 1 

165 jj^ “gTO^it”; changed into “gii^” by U. R. 

166 I changed into “«g^” by U. R. 

167 "^rftftef” fftr I changed into ''«j^ft?f” by U .R. 

167a ^ 5r^5|5«S 

168 '‘o^snro^” ^ 5 ^ changed into "o^jrTO^” I hy U. R. 

1 68a oaft^ =^’=^» I 

?TTO I 
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q H ’ ^ T qc PT g gT ^ ^ ^if^fiT: II 

168b ij;^ jRff% * ^57 

169 “^srjJRTq^ #7 *7% 1 •-^- *'®® covered with ink. | 

*7° ^^577 577% I '7°® gj#” f%9T 

171 ^q iaiqgg :^ #7 I '7»“ >1^ “^tfq 577^77; 

172 & r73 gqrr ^ I 173a ij^ 

»74' '75 * '77 ^ ' ‘76'* ‘78 *7jt ^ Jnftff 1 

17.^3 qTfaratfq '7®“ . *757 a'icilR 

'79 #f 7^ I U- R. has changed it into “o^^ft^r:” t 

180 ^ 1 ' 8 i JT% *77^57 I 
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NOTICE 


The Indian Htstoncal Quarterly closes its ijth year wall the publication 
of this issue. Copies nl the first issue of the eighteenth volume of the 
Qt^arterly will be sent to our subscribers m due course per V , 1>. unless 
we are instructed beforehand to act otherwise. 

It has been our sad experience that some of our suh.scnlxrs by not 
.letiug up to this instruction have caused us loss; for, the rclusal of each 
Vh P. packer means to ns a loss of postage of about jyj- besides the cops 
of the Quarterly, w'hich is rcnirncd by the Post Office in such a condition 
chat we have to reject it altogether. We therefore repeat our rec]iust 
those who do not wash to continue ns suhsenbers to kindly WTitc ns a caid 
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The Dramas ascribed to Bhasa 

From the dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa it is not unreasonable to 
assume that between him and Kalidasa, there intervened a period of cultiva- 
tion of the dramatic art, which we find fully developed in the dramas of 
Kalidasa and which is warranted by Kahdasa\s own reference to the works 
of Bhasa, Somila and Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two 
authors we know nothing; but a great deal of facts and fancies arc now 
available about Bhasa ’s dramas. 

Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation, having been honoured 
by Kalidasa and Bana as a great predecessor and author of a number of 
plays, and praised and cited by a succession of writers in later times;' but 
since then, much discussion has centred round his name with the alleged 
discovery of his original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati 
Sastri published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and merit, 
which bore no evidence of authorship, but which, on account of certain 
remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the far-famed Bhasa. All the plays 
appear to have been based upon legendary material, but some draw their 
theme from the Epic and Puranc sources. From the Ramayana, we have 
the Prattma and the Ahhtseka; from the Mahabharata, Madhyama, Dutd' 
vdkya, DHta-ghatotkaca, Karna-bhdra, Um-bhanga and Pancardtra; but the 
Svapna-vdsavadatta, Pratijnd-yat 4 gandhardyana, Avhmdraka and Cam- 
datta have legendary or invented plots, while d)e Bdla-canta deals with the 
Puranic Krsna legend." The plays were hailed with enthusiasm as the long 

1 S. Levi, I'heatrc mdien, Paris 1890, i, p, and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a 

resume of literary references to Bliasa known up to that time; other references up 
to date are collected together in Appendix C to C. R. Devadhar’s ed. of the plays, 
cited below. 

2 The legend is, of course, also found in the Harivamsa. All the plays arc 
now available in a handy form in Bhdsa-ndtaka-cakra or Plays ascribed to Bhasa, 
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lose works of Bhasa, but the rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number of ^scholars 
of eminence and authority whole-heartedly supported the attribution to 
Bhasa, ^ but the reasons adduced did not win entire and universal satisfac- 
tion."^ This led to a further and more detailed examination of the question, 
yielding some fruitful results, and new facts regarding the plays were also 
brought to light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side which can 
be regarded as conclusive, or which may not be met with an equally plausible 
argument on the opposite side. ’ The problem today is delicately balanced; 
but since emphasis may be laid on this or that point, according to personal 
predilection, scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up 


published by C. R. Dcvadliar, Poona 1937, but it is better to consult the original 
liivaiulrum editions, to which leferenccs are given below. Irs. into English in 
two volumes by W. C. Woolner and L. Samp, Oxford University Press, 1930-31. 
i’here are also numerous edition.s of some of the individual plays, but it is not 
necessary to enumerate them here. 

3 For a bibliographical note of publications on Bhasa till 1921, sec V. S. 
bukthankar in /BRAS., 1921-22, pp. 230-49. The following publications after 1921 
are of interest; S. Levi in JA., 1923, p 19! ; A. K and K. R. Pisharoti m USDS., 
ill, p. lojf.; T. Ganapati Sastri in JRAS., 1924, p. 668 and BSOS., iii, p. 627; 
A. K. Pisharoti, Bhasa's works (reprinted from the Malayalam Journal Rasikaraina), 
Trivandium 1925; K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS, 111, p. 639, in IHQ., i, 1925, pp. io3f., 
33of., and JBRAS., 1925, p. 246!.; C. R. Devadhar in ABORl.^ 1924-23, p. 
Kunhan Raja in Zettschr /. Ind and Iran., 11, p, 247!., and Journal of Orient. 
Research, Madras 1927, p. 232f.; W. E. Clarke in JAOS., xiiv, p. loif.; F. W. 
Thoma.s in JRAS , 1922, p. 79!., 1925, p. loof., and 1927, p. Syyf.; A. B Keith 
in BSOS , iii, p, 203!.; H. Weller in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, 
pp. 1 14-125; M. Whiternitz in Woolner Commemomtwn Volume, Lahore 1940, 
pp, 297-30; A. D. Pusalkar, Bhasa, a Study, Lahore 1940; etc. 

4 The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar 

Sarma in ^arada, i. Allahabad 1914-15 and L. D. Barnett in JRAS., 1919, p. 233^ 
and in BSOS, 1920, i, pp. 35-38, (HEo JRAS., 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS., iii, pp. 33, 
319, JRAS., 1925, p. 99), Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svamin in I A., 
xlv, 1916, pp. 189-95; Pisharoti in works cited above; and Hirananda Sastri 

in Bhdsa and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays in Memoirs of Arch. Surv. of 
India, no. 28, Calcutta 1926; S. Kuppusvami Sastri in introd. to 5 aktibhadra’s 
Aicaryarcuddmani, ed. Balamanornma Press, Madras 1926. 

5 An admirably judicious summary of the important arguments on both sides 
is given by V. S. Sukthankar in the bibliographical note cited above, and in JBRAS., 
1925, p. 126f. 
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unflinching attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view‘d which recognises that a fnma 
facie case for Bhasa’s authorship can be made out, but the evidence available 
does not amount to conclusive proof. 

It will not be profitable to enter into the details of the controversy, but 
certain facts and arguments are to be taken into account before we can enter 
into a consideration of the plays. Since learned opinion is, not without 
reason, strangely divided, nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping 
assertions; and it should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither 
simple nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of the 
name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all the thirteen 
plays. It has been argued that this would testify to the great antiquity of 
the plays; and it has been assumed, plausibly but without proof, that the 
colophons were not preserved or that such details were left out in pre-classic- 
al times. But, while nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of 
knowledge of pre-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of the 
colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by the same author is 
an assumption which demands too much from probability. On the other 
hand, the fact should be admitted at the outset that these plays arc not 
forgeries, but form a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of 
Kerala (Cakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, and 
that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some of the plays 
of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors in Kerala. That they 
are not the ab.solutcly original dramas of Bhasa follows from this; and the 
assumption that they arc adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious 
reasons to remain nameless, is at lea.st not less plausible. The next argil- 
merit regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate; for 
there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to the dramaturgic regulations of 
Bharata and his followers, which are more or less obeyed by the normal 
classical drama. But the argument is not as sound as it appears.— The tech- 
nical peculiarities^ relate to the commencement of the Prologue by the 
Sutradhara, which is supposed to have been noticed by Banabhatta, the use 

6 Notably Sukthankar, citctl above, and Wintemitz in Geschichte d. ind. Lit , 
ill, pp. i86f.; but later on Wintemitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that 
he is no longer a believer in Bhasa’s authorship of the plays (C. R. Dcvadhar*s 
Preface to the ed. cited above). 

7 M. Lindenau, Bhma-studien^ Leipzig 1918, pp. 10, 37. 
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of the word Sthapana for Prastavana, the introduction of stage-fights and 
death-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the difference in the 
Bharata-vakya. It has been shewn in reply that while Bana’s reference is 
either obscure, misunderstood or entirely irrelevant, the formal features 
recur also in Malayalam manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of 
other authors and are capable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such peculiarities, 
as are not confined to the dramas in question alone, are hardly of decisive 
value; at most we can infer the interesting existence of a different drama- 
turgic tradition, but this docs not prove the antiquity of the Trivandrum 
plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution that 
expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed or exploited by 
authors like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. While no strict proof or criterion of 
indebtedness is possible, it can be equally well argued, on the contrary, that 
the author or adapter of these anonymous plays plagiarised the alleged 
passages from standard Sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from Bhasa 
or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature,'’ relied upon by the 
supporters of the theory, have some plausibility, but they do not prove 
much; for these authors do not, unfortunately, name the plays from which 

8 It is pointed out that Balia’s reference (too brief to be decisive) merely speaks 
of the Bhasa-dramas being commenced by the Sutradhara, a characteristic, 
which being true of all Sanskrit plays, has no special application heic. The formula 
nandyante, found in the Southern manuscripts before and not after the Nandi-sloka 
is now known to be a characteristic of most South Indian manuscripts of Sanskrit 
pfays in general, and was, thus, apparently a local practice, which is neither mate- 
rial nor relevant to the discussion. It is also not clear if Bana is really alluding to 
such technical innovations as the shortening of the preliminaries, or the combining 
of the functions of the Sutradhara and the Sthapaka. The rhetorical works arc 
neither unanimous nor perfectly clear regarding the position of the nandyantc 
formula or the use of the word Sthapana. With regard to the employment of the 
Bharata-vakya, again, the Trivandnim plays do not follow a uniform practice which 
would support any definite conclusion regarding them. There is no such conspicuous 
Pataka in the plays as required by Bana’s pointed description. 

9 Tlic thirteen anthology verses ascribed to Bhasa (one of which occurs in the 
Matta-vilasa and four are attributed to other authors) arc missing In the Trivandrum 
play.s. Even if this is suspicious, it provc.s nothing bccaii.se of the notoriously un- 
certain and fluctuating character of anthological attributions. Sec F. W. Thomas in 
JRAS., 1927, p. 883f. 
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the passages are taken. It is true that one of the famous dramas of Bhasa 
is cited and styled Svapna-vasavadatta by some old authors but here again 
the difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna-nataka does 
not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetoricians". Tiic difficulty is 
indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as one can imagine that they arc mis- 
quotations, or that they are lost in the present recension; but the wholly 
conjectural character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Mcdhatithi s Bhasya on Manu*' or to 
the Artha4'dstra^'^ has not also proved very fruitful. And the least valid 
of all appears to be the Prakrit argument" which presumes that archaisms 
in the Prakrit of the plays prove their carlincss; for it is now clear that some 
of them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which arc genuine, archa- 
isms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts*'" of the plays of 
other authors, including those of Kalidasa and Harsa; they arc apparently 
local developments and cannot be made the safe basis of any chronological 
or literary conclusion. The historical discussion, again, regarding the 
identity of Bhasa’s patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rajasimha 
of the Bharata-vakya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful value." 

10 The argument regarding the impossibility ol the plagiarism oi the title iloes 
not, as Barnett points out, carry much weight; since we know of three Kumltra- 
sarnbhavas. 

11 Sukthankar in JBRAS., 1925, p. i35f.. shows that the teterence of Rama- 
candra and Gunacandia in their Natya-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, 
quoted from a Svdpnti-vdsavd^ of Bhasa. which really belongs, with some textual 
difference, to the Trivandrum play. F W Thomas in fRAS., 1928, p. 885f., simi- 
larly deals with Abhinavagupta’s citation missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf. also 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1922, p. loof. 

12 Barnet in BSOS., iii, pp. 35, 520-21; Keith in BSOS . iii, p. 623^; Sukthankar 
in JBRAS., 1925, pp. 131-32- 

13 See Hirananda Sastri, op: at., p. i3f. 

14 W. Printz, Bfjasas Prakrit, Frankfurt 1921, Keith in BSOS, iii, p. 296; 
V. Lesny in ZDMG., Ixxii, 1918, p 203^; Sukthankar in JAOS,, xl, 1920, 
pp. 248-59, and JBRAS., 1925, pp. 103-117. 

15 Pisharoti in BSOS., iii, p. 109. 

iS Sukthankar in JBRAS., 1925. p. I03f. Even where the archaisms arc 
genuine, it Ls, as R. L. Turner points out {JRAS., 1925, p. i75\ dangerous to argue 
about date without full appreciation of po.ssiblc dialectical differences, because a 
form may not necessarily indicate difference of age hut only a difference of dialect 
or locality. 

17 Barnett conjectures that R 5 ja.simha is a proper name and refers to Pandya 
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Leaving aside minor ejuestions, tliese are, in brief, some of the important 
problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. It will be seen that the 
same material has led to absolutely contradictory results; but none of the 
arguments advanced in support of Bhasa’s authorship is incontrovertible or 
reasonably conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays, between those who place them in the 5th century B.C. and 
those who bring them down by different stages to the nth century A.D., 
the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries! It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the whole question has run the normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, 
sceptical opposition and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the literary 
merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high distinction, worthy of a 
master-mind, and the dissenters holding that the works arc of a mediocre 
or even poor quality. As the question of literary excellence is not capable 
of exact determination, the difference of opinion is likely to continue accor- 
ding to the personal bias of the partcular critic, until some objective factor 
or material would supply a conclusive solution to the problem. But it 
should be made clear that the whole discussion has now come to a point 
where the plays need no longer be made the fertile ground of romantic 
speculations. Already different aspects of the plays have been scarchingly 
investigated; and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified by 
the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear up miscon- 
ceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring together a mass of 
material for further research. 

Tcr-Maran Raja.simha I (c. 675 A.D.). Suii Konow, Ind Duima, p, 31, would asMgii 
the author of the plays to the reign of K.sacrapa Rudrasiniha I, i.e. 2nd century A.D., 
but the arguments arc not conclusive. 

18 Sec Sukthankar, JBRAS., 1922, p. 233 foi different estimates of the date by 
different scholars. 

19 E.g., on the Prakrits of the plays, by Printz, Sukthankar and others as noted 
above; on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C. J. Ogden in ]AOS., 
XXXV, 1915, pp. 269f. (a list of solecisms arc given in App. B in Devadhara’s ed.); 
on metrical questions, by V. S. Sukthankar in I AOS,, xli, 1921, pp. 107-130; on the 
sources of die Udayana legend, by F. Lacote in JA., xiii, 1919, pp. 493-525 and 
P. D, Gune in ABORl.^ i, 1920-21, pp. i-zi; on a concordance of parallel and 
meurrent passages, by Sukthankar in ABORL, iv, 1923, p. lyof,; on the 
relarionship between the Cantdatu and the Mrcchakatika, by Morgen stierne, 
Veher das Verhdtnis zwischen Camdatta nnd Mrcchakatika, Leipzig 1921, S. K. 
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These studies have now made it reasonable to assume that the 
Trivandrum plays, whether they arc by Bhasa or by some other playwright, 
are of the nature of adaptations or abridgments made for the stage, and 
they have in* fact been regularly used as stage-plays in the Kerala country. 
This very important fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of 
the plays. It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author’s name, in closely resembling prologues, which are 
probably stage-additions, as well as the coincidence of formal tcclinicpc 
and a large number of repetitions and parallels, which recur in these, as 
also in some other Sanskrit plays of Kerala. Some unquestionably old 
Prakrit forms and genuine grammatical solecisms may have in this way 
been fossilised and preserved, although they do not necessarily prove the 
antiquity or authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivandrum plays reveal 
undoubted similarities, not only verbal and structural, but also stylistic and 
ideological, which might suggest unity of authorship, a theory indicated by 
the reference of Bana and others to a Bhasa-Nanika-cakra ; but since these 
are adaptations, and the originals are not known, it would be unsafe to 
postulate common authorship on similarities which occur also in plays oL 
other known authors preserved in Kerala. 

A modified form of the theory makes an exception in favour of .1 
limited number of the dramas, the merits of whicli have received wide recog- 
nition. It suggests that possibly Bhasa wrote a Svapna-vdsavadatta^' and a 
Prattjnd-yatigandhardyana, closely related to it, of which the present texts 
give Malayalam recensions; and that the present Cdrudatta is the fragmen- 
tary original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakauka of Sudraka, or, at any 
rate, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon which Sudraka’s 
drama is based.”" But the authorship of the remaining plays is as yet quite 
uncertain. It must be said that the reasons adduced for these views undoubt- 

Bclvalkar in Proc. of the First Orient. Conf., 1922, p. 189!., and Sukthankar in 
fAOS,, xlii, 1922, pp. 59-74, and J. Charpentier in JRAS., 1923, p. 599!., etc. 

20 Some of these are collected together in Hirananda Sasui, op.^cit,, pp. 14-16, 

21 Sukthankar, in JBRAS., 1925, p. i34f. and Thomas, in ]RAS., 1928, p. 876!. 
believe that the Trivandrum Svapna^ has probable minor changes, but has not under- 
gone any great transformation. 

22 Morgenstieme, Sukthankar and Belvalkar, as cited above. The Cdrudattn 
is undoubtedly a fragment, but from internal evidence it is probable that the author 
or the comj[^er never contemplated writing only four acts. It is, however, not 
explained why, this work alone is recovered as a fragment. 
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cdly make out a strong case; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, 
and do not lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act 
Mahabharata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving interme- 
diate acts of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahabharata story ; but 
here also we have no definite means of ascertaining it for a fact. 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear that it behoves 
the sober student to adopt an attitude free from susceptibility to any hasty 
or dogmatic conclusion. The objective criterion proving insufficient, the 
ultimate question really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the 
plays; but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly divergent 
and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these plays, even including 
the limited number which may be, with some reason, ascribed to Bhasa, 
arc Malayalam adaptations or recensions of the original, causes a further 
difficulty; for the plays are in a sense by Bhasa, but in a sense they arc not. 
The fact of their being recasts docs not, of course, make them forfeit 
their connection with the original, but the extent to which the older 
material has been worked over or worked up by a later hand is unknown 
and uncertain. The suggestions that have been made about distinguishing 
the apparently older from the more modern matter and manner are 
more or less arbitrary; for, in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the 
process involves the difficulty of distinguishing the true Bhasa from the 
pscudo-Bhasa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even verse 
by verse. It must also be admitted .that all the plays arc not, by whatever 
standard they arc judged, of equal merit, and cannot be taken as revealing 
the alleged master-mind. One must feel that .some of the scenes are very 
inferior and some of the verses arc of feeble workmanship. At the same 
time, it can hardly be denied that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying merit but not at all devoid of interest; tliat in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhasa, but they certainly represent a some- 
what different tradition of dramatic practice; and that if they arc not as 
old as some critics think they arc of undoubted importance in the literary 
history of the Sanskrit drama. 

Leaving aside the fragmentary Cdrudatta in four acts,®*’ the two dramas 
which have won almost universal approbation are the Svapna-vasavadatta 

^3 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Scr., 1914, 1922; the text, along 
widi correspondences to $udraka*s MrcchakaUka, is reprinted by Morgenstiemc, 
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and the Pratijna-yaugandhardyana; and, in spite of obvious deficienccs, tlic 
approbation is not unjust. Both these works are linked together by external 
similarities and internal correspondences, and their theme is drawn from the 
same legend-cycle of Udayana,“* the semi-historical beau ideal of Sanskrit 
literature, whose story must have been so popularised by the Brhatkathd 
that Kalidasa assures us of its great popularity in his time at AvantT. The 
story of Udayana’s two pretty amourettes supply the romantic plot to 
Harsa s two elegant plays; but what wc have here is not the banality of an 
amusing court-intrigue. In the Pratijnd"' , Udayana and Vasavadatta do not 
make their appearance Wt all, but we are told a great deal about them, 
especially about Udayana’s accomplishments, his courage, his love and his 
impetuous acts. It is really a drama of political intrigue, in which the 
minister Yaugandharayana, as the title indicates, is the central figure but 
It achieves a more diversified interest than the Mudrd-rdksasa by inter-wcav- 
ing the well known romance of Udayana’s love and adventure into the plot. 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and rapidity of 
action, it cannot be said that the plot is clearly and carefully developed. 
The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to have been criticised by Bhaniaha 
(iv. 40) as incredible, especially as Udayana is described as well versed in 
the elephant-lore, but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular tale 
and need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not made clear 
at what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to in iv. 18, actually 
took place, nor why the captive king, at first treated with honour and 

op. cit. The fragment has no Nandi verse, and abruptly ends witli the heroine’s 
resolve to start out for Caiudatta’s house. The dramatic incidents do not show any 
material divergence of a literary significance from ^udraka’s drama — The plays arc 
publishctl in the following order by T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum : Svapna 
(also 1915, 1916, 1923, 1924), Prattjna (alsQ 1920), Avi-maraka, Pancaratra (also 
1917), BMa-canta, Madhyam^ (also 1917), Di*ia~vakya (also 1918, i9^5)» P^^ta- 
ghatotkaca, Karna-bhara and Orn-bhanga — all in 1912, the last five in one volume, 
the others separately; Abhiseka i 9 * 3 » Pratima 1915 1924). 

24 On the legend of Udayana, see Lacote, cited above, and A, V. W. Jackson’s 
Introd. to Priyadarsika, p. Ixiii f. and references cited therein. 

25 It could not have come between acts ii and iii, for the jester and the minister 
know nothing of it; and Udayana’s famous lute is sent by Pradyota to Vasavadatta 
in act ii, while Udayana lies wounded in the iriiddic palace. In act iii we are told 
that Udayana, now in prison, somehow recovers his lute and catches sight of VSsava- 
datta as she goes in an open palanquin to worship at a shrine opposite the prison- 
gate. Nor is the music lesson made the occasion of the first meeting between acts 
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sympathy, was thrown into prison so that “his fetters clank as he bows 
before the gods”. Nevertheless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of 
fidelity of a minister who is prepared, even by sacrifice of himself, to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, especially the 
domestic scene at the palace of Mahasena Pradyota and the amusing inter- 
lude of the intoxicated page, arc skilfully drawn; the characterisation, es- 
pecially of Yaugandharayana, is vivid and effective; and the sustained 
erotic sub-plot, despite the non-appearance of the principal characters, 
enhances its main interest of political strategy. 

The Svapna-vasavadattay on the other hand, is less open to criticism. 
It is more effectively devised in plot,^‘' and there is a unity of purpose and 
incvitablencss of effect. Ihe general story belongs to the old legend; but 
the motif of the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two 
heroines are skilfully discriminated, and the gay old amourist of the legend 
and of Harsa’s dramas is figured as a more serious, faithful, if somewhat 
love-sick and imaginative, hero. The main feature of the play, however, 
is the dramatic skill and delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of 
Vasavadatta, to whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great; 
while her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of statecraft. 
It is a drama of fine sentiments; the movement is smooth, measured and 
dignified, and the treatment is free from the intrusion of melodrama, or of 
rant and rhetoric, to which such sentimental plays are often liable. If it is 
rough-hewn and unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist; and to stint the word master-piece to it is absurd and ungenerous. 

It must be frankly admitted, however, that these happy features are not 
possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum plays, although each of them 
possesses some striking scenes or remarkable characteristics. Excepting the 
Pancaratra, which extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose 

iii and iv; and yet no other version is given in the play. Lacotc is perhaps right in 
pointing out that the allusive way in which the tlicme is developed in these plays 
proves that it was already familiar to tlicir audience, and die details which the drama- 
tist casually introduces or omits arc to be supplied from popular tradition. The 
hiatus, therefore, did not perhaps prove very serious or material to his audience. 

a6 But there arc some trifling* inconsistencies and lack of inventive skill, c.g., 
the false report of Vasavadatta’s death is made the pivot of the plot, but the audience 
knows from the beginning that the queen is not really dead. One may, however, 
justify it by Coleridge’s dictum of dramatic expectation, instead of dramatic surprise. 
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literary merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and form 
rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete and finished 
dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner stuff and make up by vigour 
what they lack in finish, although a lurking fondness is discernible for 
mock-heroic or violent situations. The Madhyama has a theme of the 
nature of a fairy tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic; but the motif 
of a father meeting and fighting his own son unawares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one’, though cleverly applied, unknown, in 
view of the Brahmana story of Sunahsepa (Ait. Br. vii. 15). What is original 
is the imagining of the* situation of the epic talc, but the possibilities of 
the theme are hardly well developed wihin the narrow limits of one act. 
There is also in the Epic no such embassy of BhTma’s son as is dramatised 
in the Duta-ghatotkaca, which describes the tragic death of Abhimanyu 
and the impending doom of the Kurus; there is some taunting and piquancy, 
but no action, and the whole scene is nothing more than a sketch. The 
Duta-vdkya is more directly based on the account of the embassy of Krsna. 
described in the Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same lack of 
action, and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed. 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of DraupadI is an ingenious 
invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance of Visnu’s weapons, 
though original, is silly in serving no useful dramatic purpose. In spite 
of its tragic note and simplification of the original story, the Karna- 
hhdra, which describes the sad end of Karna, is scarcely dramatic, and the 
only feature which appeals is the elevation of Karna’s character; it is not 
only a one-act play but really a one-character play. The same sympathy 
for the fallen hero is seen in the XJru-bhanga, which represents the theme 
of Duryodhana’s tragic death somewhat differently from that of the Epic. 
The noble resignation of Duryodhana and the invention of the poignant 
passage, which brings the blind king and his consort on the scene and 
makes Duryodhana’s little son attempt to climb on his father’s broken 
thighs, reveal some dramatic power; but the introductory long description 
of the unseen fight Is not happily conceived, and the play is also remarkable 
in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act alone! The Pancaratra, 
in three acts, is longer in extent, and perhaps shows more invention and 
possesses greater interest. It selects, from the Virata-parvan, the dramatic 
situation of the Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus; 
but it simplifies the epic story, the details of which arc freely handled. 
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While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana’s sacrifice, the motif of his 
rash promise, and Abhimanyu*s presence on the Kaurava side and capture 
by Bhima are invented; and Duryodhana and Kama arc represented in 
more favourable light, Sakuni being the only villain in the piece. The 
number of characters is large in proportion to its length. The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there arc some striking dramatic scenes; but regarded 
as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and there is no substance in 
the suggestion that it is closer to the epic feeling and characterisation. The 
epic plays are, no doubt, of a heroic character, but they arc far removed 
from the heroic age; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is 
perhaps justified by their real merit. 

The Ramayana plays arc more ambitious and much larger in extent. 
The Pratimd seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with considerable omission 
and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana story, but its interest centres 
chiefly round the character of Bharata and Kaikcyl. Kaikeyl is conceived 
as une femme mcomprisc, a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which 
she patiently submits for the sake of her husband’s honour and the life of 
her dear step-son; and here again we find the same sympathy for the martyr 
and the persecuted. The development of the plot is skilfully made to 
depend on the secrecy of Kaikeyl’s noble motive for the seemingly greedy 
conduct of demanding the throne for her own son; but for this, the plea of 
a sulka (dowry) promised to her by Dasaratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of her motive itself at the 
end is rather far-fetched. The scene of the Statue Hall is connected with 
the same motif and creates a situation; but it is hardly worked out as its 
keynote, as the title would suggest. The liberty taken in modifying the 
scene of Sita’s abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble motive for the vulgar 
one of the greed for a golden deer; but it fails to be impressive by making 
Rama childishly gullible person and Ravana a rather common, boastful 
villain. One of the striking scenes of the drama is that of Dasaratha’s 
sorrow and death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama appear to 
be evenly balanced. The Abhiseka, on the otlier hand, takes up the 
Ramayana story at the {Xiint of the slaying of Valin and consecration of 
Sugriva, and supplies, in six acts, the episodes omitted in the other play, 
ending with the ordeal of Sita and the consecration of Rama. The play is 
perhaps so named because it begins and ends with a consecration. But there 
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is not much dramatic unity of purpose behind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of Valin and 
Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. Rama is directly 
identified with Visnu; but he is here, more or less, a rudiless warrior, of 
whose treacherous slaying of Valin no convincing explanation is offered. In 
crossing the ocean, the miracle of divided water is repeated from the episode 
of Vasudeva’s crossing the Yamuna in the Bala-carita. Even if the Abhtseku 
is not a dreary summary of the corresponding parts of the Epic, it contains 
a series of situations, rather than a sccjuencc of naturally developed incidents, 
and is distinctly feebler in dramatic character and quality than the 
Pratimd. 

The Bala-carita, in five acts, is similarly based upon a number of loosclv 
joined incidents from the early life of Krsna, but there arc some features 
which are not found in the epic and puranic legends. If they arc inven- 
tions, some of them (such as the great weight of tlie baby Krsna, the 
gushing of water from the sands or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu’ s 
weapons) arc clumsy and serve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction 
of Candala maidens and of Kartyayam, though bizarre, arc scarcely im- 
pressive. The erotic episodes of Krsna’s career arc missing, and the softer 
feeling is not much in evidence. There is a great deal of killing in most 
of die epic dramas mentioned above, but the Bdla-carita perhaps surpasses 
them all in melodramatic violence and ferocity. There is the slaying of the 
bull-demon, of the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two 
prize-fighters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered in two stanzas' 
Kanisa, however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen hero, is 
represented with much sympathy. There is, however, not much unity or 
completeness of effect; the play is rather a dramatisation of a series of 
exciting incidents. As such, it is a drama of questionable merit, at least, »t 
hardly deserves the high praise that has been showered on it widi more zeal 
than reason. 

The Avi'mdraka depicts the love-adventure of a prince in disguise, 
whom a curse bis turned, for die time being, into an outcast shccpkillcr. 
It is interesting for its somewhat refreshing, if not original, plor, based pro- 
bably on folk-tale,“* of die love of an apparent plebeian for a prmcess. But 

« 

27 On the Krsna legend sec Wintemitz in ZDMG , Ixxiv, 1920, pp. 125-37. 

28 The motif of recognition and of the magic ring conferring invisibility arc 
dearly impoitant elements of the plot, derived apparently from folk-talc. 
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from the outset it is clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished 
youth must be other than what he seems; and the suspense is not skilfully 
maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in the Pratijnd"^ , 
tlic Vidusaka here is lively and interesting, but a Brahmin companion to an 
apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The denouement of a happy marriage, 
with the intrcxluction of the celestial busy-body, Narada, is rather lame; and 
the drama is not free from a sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
which the hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For diversion from 
excess of sentiment, there arc amusing scenes, such as the dialogue of the 
hero with the nurse and the small episode of the jester and the maid; but 
there is enough of overstrained brooding and one long monologue in the 
course of the hero’s sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 
of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, however, no 
justification for the claim that the Avi-mdraka is a drama of love, primitive 
in its expression and intensity. 

It will be seen that all these plays arc more or less faulty, and are not 
as great as they arc often represented to be. Judgment must ultimately pass 
in respect of the Svapna^ and the Pratijnd^ , which have the greater proba- 
bility, at least from the literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. 
They also are not faultless; but what appeals most to a student of the Sans- 
krit drama in these, as well as in the other plays, is their rapidity of action, 
directness of characterisation, and simplicity of diction, which arc points often 
neglected in the normal Sanskrit drama in favour of poetical excursions, senti- 
mental excesses and rhetorical embellishments. The number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never overcrowded by 
the rich variety; and, while most of the major characters arc painted with 
skill and delicacy, the minor ones are not, normally,^ neglected. There is 
considerable inventive power; and even if the constructive ability is not 
always praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, and 
monostichs arc freely employed. There is no lack of craftsmanship in trans- 
forming a legend or an epic tale into a drama, and daring modifications arc 
introduced, although it may be .admitted that the craftsmanship is not 
always admirable, nor the modifications always well judged. Tlie style 
and diction arc clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant; they have 
little of the succulence and ‘slickness* of the ornate Kavya. Even a casual 
reader will not fail to notice that the dramas do not possess elaborate art 
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and polish of the standard type; hut that there is, without apparent effort, 
vigour and liveliness of a rare kind. They defy conventional rules, and 
even conventional expression, but arc seldom lacking in dramatic moments 
and situations. Perhaps a less enthusiastic judgment would find that most 
of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss in them the fusing and 
lifting power of a poetic imagination; but it would be unjust to deny that 
they possess movement, energy and vividness of action, and considerable 
skill of consistent characterisation. There is nothing primitive in their art, 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the other; but there 
IS an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well as an assurance of vitality. 
Even after deductions arc made from exaggerated estimates, much remains 
to the credit of the author or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberra- 
tions, weaknesses and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or an 
altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual trait, is not 
definitely known; nor is it certain that all or any one of these plays really 
belong to Bhasa and to a period of comparative antiquity; nor again can 
we determine the extent and nature of the recast to which they were sub- 
mitted; but what is still more important to consider is that here we have, 
at least in some of the ascinating plays like Svafna'' and Vratijm"^ , a dra- 
matist or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not "^forceless, 
art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. The deficiencies arc patent, 
and a critic with a tender conscience may feel inclined to justify them; but 
they need not diminish or obscure the equally patent merits. The dramas 
have wrestled with and conquered time; and even if we cannot historically 
fit them in, they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history of the 
Sanskrit drama. 


S. K. Dn 



Origins of the Rajput War 
( 1679 * 81 ) 

The Ranas of Mewar .since their submission to the Mughals in 1615 
enjoyed a position which was peculiar to them alone amongst all the 
Mughal feudatories. They had been imperial grandees since the day of 
Rana Karan Singh,, but no Rana had ever visited Delhi, and the question 
of personally serving in the Mughal ranks never arose. This privileged 
position was not enjoyed by any other imperial mansabdar. To this was 
added the claim of the Sisodias to be the head of the Rajputs in India, be- 
cause Mewar was the premier Rajput state in the whole of India. Yet 
another feather in their cap was the fact that theirs was the only Rajput 
family that had not given its daughter in marriage to the imperial family. 

Rana Raj Singh came to the throne of Mewar in October 1652, on the 
deatli of Rana Jagat Singh. The early years of his reign were marred by the 
last sack of Chi tor by Asad Ullah Khan in October 1654, who was sent 
by Shah Jahan. As a price of the Rana’s fortifications of Chitor, the Rana 
had to forfeit his parganas of Pur, Mandal, Khairabad, Mandal Garh, 
Jahazpur, Sawar, Phulia, Bancra, Hurara and Bednor.^ But Rana Raj Singh 
was the last man to sit quiet and the illness of Shah Jahan in 1657, which 
was a signal for disorder and a civil war among his sons, presented him with 
his chance. He extracted huge sums of money from the neighbouring 
Rajput states, which were under the Mughals.^ But the loss of his parganas 
still rankled in his heart. Ready to take advantage of his opportunities, the 
Rana secured all these districts back, along with some more, as a price of 
the help that he rendered to Aurangzcb in this Civil War. Not only that, 
his mansab was raised by victorious Aurungzeb to 6,000 horse and personal 
with 1,000 as do asfah and seh as pah, ^ 

That was the beginning of his relations with Aurangzeb. But the 
Ranas were never too submissive and very often indulged in things that 
were not very palatable to the Mughal emprors. Rana Jagat Singh had 
tried to fortify Chitor. In 1647, while on a pilgrimage to Onkar Nath he 
had quarrelled with the Muslim Subedar of Malwa.** Rana Raj Singh 

I Vir Vinod, 381. 2 Raj Prasasti, 42-45, Vtr Vinod, 381. 

3 Vir Vinod, 392-395. 4 !hid., 296. 
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himself had, in 1641,"’ quarrelled widi the imperial officers when on a pilgri- 
mage to Soramji. Thus Rana Raj Singh inherited more than his share of 
the spirit of independence which had characterized the conduct of the 
Ranas of Mewar. 

When Aurangzeb made the Hindu temples a special target of his 
wrath, Rana Raj Singh very courageously opened the portals of his pro- 
tection to the victims of Aurangzeb’s fury. 

The temple of Govardhana at Brindaban was razed to the ground. 
Damodar Lai, the head /if the priesthood, stole away the idols and lied lor 
safety. Bundi, Kotah, Pushkar, Krishan Garh and Jodhpur, all refused 
him a haven, because none of them dared shelter a person persecuted by 
Aurangzeb. When he reached Mewar, Raj Singh readily extended his 
protection to him. The Sisodia Prince accorded a right royal welcome to 
the party when it arrived on his borders and housed the gods at Sihar, 
where a grand god-ins tallat 1011 ceremony was performed in March 1672.*’ 

Similarly the idols of the temple of Dwarkadhis were housed 
in Kankroli.^ 

Another cause of offence for the emperor — as the Rajput tradition has 
It — ^was Rana Raj Singh’s marriage with Carumaii or Cancal Kuinari* 
In 1658 Raja Rup Singh Rathor of Krishan Garh died and his son Man 
Singh succeeded him. The rulers of Krishan Garh were imperial grandees. 
Raja Man Singh’s sister Carumati was known for her beauty. Aurangzeb 
sought her hand, though it is not certain whether he sought her for 
himself or for some royal prince. To Man Singh this was a rare oppor- 
tunity for cementing his relations with the emperor, but the girl was rather 
upset. She could not bring hereself to entering a Mulim harem. She saw no 
one who was bold enough to flout the efnpcror, or ready to incur his wrath. 
She courageously wrote to Raj Singh, the head of the Rajputs, to come to 
her rescue. One fine morning in the year 1670, Rana Raj Singh made his 
appearance before the gates of Rup Nagar, the capital of Krishan Garli. 
Raja Man Singh was nominally made a prisoner and Carumati was married 
and carried away by the gallant Rana.® 

Though the emperor was offended yet it seems that it was not too big 
an incident to mar the cordiality of relations between him and the Rana. 

5 Vtr Vinod, 298. 

6 Local tradition. Cf. Religious Policy of Mughal Emperors by Sri Kam Sharma. 

7 Ibid. 8 Raj Vilas, io6-ii8, and Raj Prasasti, VIII, 29-30. 
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A royal firman, a robe of honour and a jewelled dagger were sent to the 
Rana on the 30th of December, 1674.'* 

The death of Raja Jaswant Singh Rathor of Jodhpur created new issues 
ui the Mughal-Rajput relations. On December 10, 1678, Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh died at Jamrud while commanding the Mughal outpost 
there.^" The Raja died childless. There was the grave question of his 
succession. Aurangzeb claimed to regulate the succession to the Rajput 
states by virtue of his position as the Imperial overlord. 

The person who was the best claimant to the throne of Jodhpur at the 
time of Jaswant Singh’s death was Indar Singh, Rao of Nagor. He belonged 
to the senior branch of the Rathors, because he was the son of Amar Singh, 
the elder (but disinherited) brother of Raja Jaswant Singh. Aurangzeb could 
have put him there. 

But the emperor decided to convert the state of Jodhpur into an 
imperial sarkar. He left Delhi for Ajmer on January — within less 

than a month of the passing away of Raja Jaswant Singh, probably 
because he wanted by his own presence to overawe the opposition that he 
might have expected in Jodhpur. On January 13, 1679 he appointed 
Muzahar Khan as the Foujdar of Jodhpur, Khidmat Guzar Khan as the 
Qiladar, Shaikh Anwar as the Amin and Abdul Rahim as the Kotwal of 
Jodhpur.’* Important imperial officers like Asad Khan the Wazir, Shaista 
Khan and Akbar — his own son — were ordered from their respective provinces 
to meet the emperor at Ajmer.’ ’ 

Most of the Rathor chiefs were absent from Jodhpur as they had 
accompanied Raja Jaswant Singh in his exile. But those who were there, 
had started asserting themselves. 

It was during his march to Ajmer that the emperor must have learnt of 
the pregnancy of two Rams of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. But he took no 

9 Maasir<-t-Alamgtn, 138. 10 BasaUn-t-Salatm, 516, Maasir-i-Alamgm, 176. 

Professor JaJu N.uh Sarkar seems to bchitie the importance of Jaswant Singh’s 
position by his remark that Jaswant Singh Vas never the viceroy of Afghanistan or 
even Governor of Kabul city, but merely thanadar of Jamrud.’ (Aurangzeb, vol. Ill, 
369 notes). It must be remembered, however, tliat like the Mutsaddt (Customs 
Officers) of Surat, the thanadar of Jamrud seems to have been an independent com- 
mander directly responsible to the emperor. It was a much prized job, as is clear from 
the fact diat in 1681, Raja Jai Singh tried to get this post but failed. (Jaipur 
Records, III, 48ff.). 

11 Maasir, 170. 


12 Ibid. 


13 Ibid., 172. 
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notice of it. He went on his way and reached Ajmer on February 19, 1679. 
The very same day Hasan Qiili Khan was asked by the emperor to lead a 
new military force to Jodhpur to c|ucll the disturbances caused by Dhiraj 
Dhar in the Jodhpur area. Khan Jahan too was asked to accompany Hasan 
Quli.^'* Then started the sacrilege of Jodhpur, the desecration of its temples 
and the occupation of the country, bringing general disorder in its wake. 

On March 9, the emperor issued orders for the confiscation of the 
property of Maharaja Jaswant Singh. Inayat Khan was sent there with 
orders to look into the income of Jodhpur. But Sar Buland Khan informed 
the emperor that Khidmat Guzar Khan who had been appointed Qiladar of 
Jodhpur in January 1679, had written from Siwana — the most important fort 
in Jodhpur — that he had found nothing except a few rags in the fort. 
Thereupon the emperor asked Sayyid Abdullah to go and find what could 
be had by digging in the fort.^^ 

Aurangzeb’s decision to convert Jodhpur into an imperial domain had 
no parallel. And so naturally the emperor was very keen on securing the 
support for his action in Rajpur quarters. Missions of good will from the 
Rajput states, especially Mewar, were solicited. 

The Rana of Mewar was not very greatly interested in the question. 
There was not much love lost between the Rathors and the Sisodias. In 
fact throughout the Mughal rule they had remained inimical to each other. 
Very often the Rathor armies were a part of the forces sent against Chitor. 
So what interest could the Rana have in the affairs of Jodhpur? To him it 
mattered little whether Jodhpur was an imperial domain or a feudatory state. 
Moreover there was no legitimate successor to the throne of Jodhpur so far. 
Indar Singh’s claims were very doubtful on account of the fact that Amar 
Singh — Indar Singh’s father — had been disinherited by his father and Amar 
Singh himself had renounced all his claims to Jodhpur. When Aurangzeb 
asked for a promise from the Rana for not helping the Rathors, who were 
causing trouble in Jodhpur, the Rana assented. He sent a promise of support 
or at least of benevolent neutrality on his behalf through his son Jai Singh. 
The latter, however, did not join the emperor till the ist of April 1679 when 
the emperor was just five miles from Delhi. 

The emperor was yet at Ajmer when on February 26, he learnt that the 
two pregnant Ranis of Jaswant Singh, Jado and Nardaki by name, had 

14 Maasir, 172. 15 Akhabarat, dated 9-3-1679. 

16 Maasiri-l'Umara, Hindi translation, vol. I, 98. 
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given birth to two sons. He had been requested by the Rajputs to nominate 
any one of those sons to the throne of Jodhpur.'" The birth of these rightful 
heirs upset the emperor’s schemes. There were misgivings in his mind. 
Without any just cause for his misapprehensions — because neither the family 
of Jaswant Singh had yet reached Delhi nor had it given Aurangzcb any 
occasion for distrust — Aurangzcb wrote to Rana Raj Singh from Ajmer not 
to slicltcr the two sons of Raja Jaswant Singh Rathor.'” 

While the affairs of Jodhpur were in a melting pot, the Rana of Mewar 
was confronted with another serious problem. Aurangzcb reached Delhi on 
Sunday the 2nd of April. On that very day he reimposed the much hated 
Jaziya on the whole of the Mughal empire including the feudatory states.'® 
Tlie Hindus petitioned the emperor to repeal it. So much so that the 
people lay down in the path of the emperor when he was on his way to 
perform his Friday prayers. But they were trampled by the imperial 
elephants and the emperor did not pay any heed to it.^® 

The Jaziya in the days of the early Muslim rulers, even under Babur 
and Humayun, had been confined to the imperial domains only. It was not 
levied on tlie feudatory states. So this order was a step further and as 
.such it naturally affected Rana Raj Singh as well. Rana Raj Singh had sent 
Kunwar Jai Singh when the rumours of the rcimposition of the Jaziyas 
were not there. The Kunwar though at Delhi could take little initiative and 
then again he knew very little of the mind of his haughty father. And so 
it was that Kunwar Jai Singh did not protest against it. 

But Rana Raj Singh would not accept this lying down and not to be 
deterred, he sent in a strongly worded letter to the emperor in wliich he 
protested against the rcimposition of Jaziya. 

He wrote: — 

“All due praise be rendered to the glory of the All-Mighty, and the 
munificence of Your Majesty, which is conspicuous as the sun 
and the moon. Although I, your well-wisher, have (been) 
separated from your sublime presence, I am nevertheless zealous 
in the performance of every bounden act of obedience and loyalty. 
My ardent wishes and strenuous services are employed to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the king’s Nobles, Mirzas, Rajas, and 


17 Fatuhat-i-^ lam girt,, 73b. 
19 MiratN'Ahma/ii, 313. 


18 Basdtin-i-Salatin, 517. 

20 Ahtd Fazl Mammi, 525-26. 
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Rais of the province of Hindostan, and the chiefs of Iran, Turan, 
Rome and Shawn, the inhabitants of the seven climes, and all 
persons travelling by land and by water. This my inclination is 
notorious, nor can your royal wisdom entertain a doubt thereof. 
Reflecting therefore, on my former services, and your Majesty’s 
condescension I presume to solicit the royal attention to some 
circumstances, in which the public as well as private welfare is 
greatly interested. 

“I have been informed that enormous sums have been dissipated in 
the prosecution of the designs formed against me, your well- 
wisher; and that you have ordered a tribute to be levied to satisfy 
the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 

“May it please Your Majesty, Your royal ancestor Mohammad Jalal- 
ud-Din Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affairs of this empire in equity and firm security for the space of 
fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men in case and happi- 
ness, whether they were followers of Jesus or of Moses, of David 
or Mohammad; were they Brahmans, were they of the sect of 
Dharians, which denies the eternity of matter, or of that which 
ascribes tlic existence of the world to chance, they all equally 
enjoyed his countenance, and favour, in so much so that the 
people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection he afforded 
them, distinguished him by the appellation of 7^g‘'’*^'Gtiru* 
(Guardian of mankind). 

“His Majesty Mohammad Nur-ud-Din Jahangir, likewise whose 
dwelling is now in paradise, extended for a period of twenty-two 
years, the shadow of his protection over the heads of his people; 
successful by a constant fidelity to his allies and vigorous exer- 
tions of his arm in business. 

“Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jahan, by a propitious reign of 
thirty-two years, acquire to himself immortal reputation, the 
glorious reward of clemency and virtue. 

“Such were the benevolent inclinations of your ancestors. Whilst 
they pursued these great and generous principles, wheresoever 
they directed their steps, conquest and prosperity went before 
them; and then they reduced many countries and fortresses to 
their obedience. During Your Majesty’s reign, many have been 
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alienared from the empire, and further loss of territory must 
necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine now universally 
prevail without restraint. Your subjects are trampled under foot, 
and every province of your empire is impoverished; depopulation 
spreads and difficulties accumulate. When indigence has reached 
the habitation of sovereign and his princes, what can be the con- 
dition of the nobles? As to the soldiery, they are in murmurs; 
the merchants complaining, the Mohammadans discontented, the 
Hindus destitute, and multitudes of people wretched even to 
the want of their nightly meal, arc beating their heads through- 
out the day in rage and desperation. 

“How can the dignity of the sovereign be preserved who employs 
his powers in exacting heavy tributes from a people thus miser- 
ably reduced? At this juncture it is told from cast to west, that 
the emperor of Hindostan,' jealous of the poor Hindu devotees 
will exact a tribute from Brahmins, Sanohrahs, Jogis, Bairagis, 
vSanyasis, that regardless of the illustrious honour of his Timurin 
race, he condescends to exercise his power over the solitary, 
inoffensive and anchorite. If Your Majesty places any faith m 
those books, by distinction called divine, you will there be 

instructed that God is the God of all mankind, not the God of 
Mohammadans alone. The pagan, and the Musalmans arc equal 
in his presence. Distinctions of colour are of His ordination. It 

is He who gives existence. In your temples to His name the 

voice IS raised in prayer; in a house of images, where the bell is 
shaken still He is the object of adoration. To villify the religion 
or customs of other men is to set at nought the pleasure of the 
All Mighty. When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the 
resentment of the painter and justly has the poet said, “Presume 
not to argue or scrutinize the various works of the Power 

Divine.’’ 

“In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindus is repugnant to 
justice. It is equally foreign from good policy, as it must im- 
poverish the country. Moreover, it is an innovation and an 
infringement of the laws of Hindostan. But if zeal for your own 
religion hath induced you to determine upon this measure, the 
demand ought, by the rules of equity^ to have been made first 
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upon Raja Ram Singh who is esteemed the principal amongst the 
Hindus. Then let your well-wisher he called ujxin, with whom 
you will have less dilHcuky to encounter, but to torment ants 
and iiies is unworthy of an heroic or generous mind. It is 
wonderful that the ministers of your goveinment, should have 
neglected to uistruct Your Majesty in the rules of rectitude and 
honour.”"^ 

The authorship of the letter is a much disputed question. In addition to 
the copy obtained from the Udaipur State Ofiice, three more copies of the 
letter have been obumied. The ‘Royal Asiatic Society Manuscript No. ji, 
ascribes the authorship of this letter to Shivaji, while Asiatic Society, Bengal 
Manuscript No. 36, ascribes it to Sambhaji and Orme’s Fragment 252 
ascribes it to Jaswant Singh. 

Now Sambhaji and jaswant Singh are ruled out, because Sambhaji came 
to the throne late in i68o when the Jaziya was over a year old and Jaswant 
Singh died about four months earlier to the levying of the Jaziya. So the 
main issue is between Shivaji and Rana Raj Singh. 

The manuscript that reads Shivaji has got a few more sentences which 
are, “Though this well- wisher was led by his adverse fate to come away from 
your August presence without taking leave,” (alluding to his escape from 
Agra): “It can be right if only a beautiful woman wearing gold ornaments 
can pass from one country to another without fear of danger. (But) in these 
days even the cities are being plundered, what of the country.”^* 

Then again instead of the sentence, “The demand ought to have been 
made first upon Raja Ram Singh who is esteemed the principal amongst the 
Hindus,” it has, “You ought to first levy the Jaziya from Raja Raj Singh 
who is the chief of the Hindus.”"^ 

The Asiatic Society, Bengal manuscript which ascribes it to Sambhaji 
also reads, “In the past Sultan Ahmad of Guzrat left the high way of truth, 
cast his soul into the jungles of such a foolish plan, and was extirpated and 
cut to pieces at Barudha. In the modern times (too) it is not becoming and 
noble to be involved in this.””' But the State copy that fell into the hands 
of Col. Todd does not give all these. It may be that these arc the additions 
of the copyists. 

21 Todd, 302-303. 

22 ‘Letters of Shivaji’ by J. N. Sarkar, Modern Review, January 1908, 21. 

23 Ibid., 22. 24 Ibid. 25 Ibid., 22 notes. 
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Now the very first sentence of the letter is sufficient to prove that Shivaji 
could not have written this letter at all, for he was never a well-wisher of 
Aurangzeb and he could never be. Though of course he did perform some 
services to the Mughals but those were very many years bAck. And since 
his flight from Agra in disguise their relations were very much constrained. 
He could never have described himself to be a servant and well-wisher of the 
Mughals at this time, while he was regularly levying Chauth and Sardesh- 
mukhi on his neighbouring Mughal territories and had proclaimed himself an 
independent king. Moreover lie was not to be affected by the Jaziya at all. 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has also ascribed this letter to Shivaji. He was 
perhaps led to tliink so, because the copy that fell into his hands gave 
that the letter was written by Nil Prabhakar Munslii, the official corres- 
pondent of Shivaji. But the copy that gives this fact may be wrong. The 
name of Nil Prabhakar Munshi may have been put down just as the name 
of Shivaji has been put down, perhaps in order to give authenticity to this 
letter. 

Another fact that has led Professor Sarkar to this conclusion is that the 
copy mentions Rana Raj Singh as the head of the Hindus. This is of 
course a fact. But then not Rana Raj Singh but Raja Ram Singh was really 
the head of the Hindus at the Court. ■ 

While on the other hand if we put Rana Raj Singh in place of Shivaji, 
everything fits in. He was an imperial mansabdar and naturally therefore 
a well-wisher of the emperor. The services of his men had not been a 
forgotten story (viz, Bhim Singh’s services to Emperor Shah Jahan and his 
own to Aurangzeb himself in the war of succession). 

Then again Professor Sarkar describes it as a taunt on Shivaji ’s 
part, but there are more possibilities of its being a protest rather than a taunt. 

This letter was too much for the emperor to swallow. But things were 
moving at a fast pace. The continuous trouble in Jodhpur was on the in- 
crease. One of Raja Jaswant Singh’s sons, Ajit Singh — the otHer having died 
within a few weeks of his birth — ^was another source of trouble to Aurang- 
zeb, while it served as quite a nice excuse for the Rathors for their rebellious 
behaviour. So Aurangzeb tried to retrace his steps. On May 26, 1679 he 
appointed Indar Singh as the Raja of Jodhpur.* Indar Singh presented 
Aurangzeb with a sum of Rs. 36,00,000.“® Not content with that Aurang- 


26 Maasit» 175. 
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zeb even went to the extent of offering the throne of Jodhpur to Ajit Singh 
— Jaswant’s living son— provided he turned a Muslim."*' Presumably this 
offer must have been made when Ajit came to Delhi. 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh’s family reached Delhi towards the end of 
June 1679. The emperor was then informed of the death of one of Jaswant 
Singh s sons. The rights of the other were ably pleaded before the 
emperor. The imperial mansadar Hasan Quli Khan who argued the rights 
of the infant before the emperor was deprived of his mansab and jagir.“'‘* 

Ajit Singh was ordered to be brought up in the royal harem. This fact 
combined with the offer of the throne of Jodhpur on turning a Musalman 
was sufficient to pur the custodians of Jaswant Singh’s family on guard. The 
party which included Durga Das Rathor, Ragluinath Das Bhatti, and 
Ranchor Joddhat,“'‘ got suspicious of the emperor’s move. It was quite in 
keeping with their Rajput tradition when they vowed to die to a man, in 
the act of saving Ajit, the son of their late master. They tried to evade the 
imperial orders by arguing that the infant was too young to be separated 
from his mother. They were already under royal suspicion and this excuse 
of theirs was more than enough for Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb demanded the surrender of Ajit. He had posted a strong 
guard at the house where the party was staying. On July 15, 1679 he re- 
inforced this guard, and ordered a number of his officials such as Hamid 
Khan, Sayyid Khan, Fateh Khan Kotwa, Kamal-ud-Din, Khwaja Mir, along 
with a large party of men to go, capture Ajit Singh and lodge him in prison 
in the fortress of Nurgarh. *" 

By this time the Rathors had become desperate. They planned to effect 
Ajit Singh’s escape by resorting to rear-guard action. The rear-guard of 
the p^irty was to fight to death and check the progress of the pursuing party, 
while they were to carry away the family of the Raja as fast as they could. 

The rest of the story as described by Iswardas reads more like the story 
of the Three Musketeers. Raghunath Bhatti, Ranchhor Joddhat, and the 
valiant Durga Das, each of them turned round one after the other, along 
with a handful of picked Rajput soldiers, to check the progress of the pur- 
suing party. Then the night came to their rescue and the Mughals, too 
worn out by the action^ returned home,*" baffled by a handful of Rajputs 

27 Bhim Sen, 28 Fatuhat-J-Alamgiri, 75.1. 

29 Ibid., 75b. 30 Maasir, 178. 

31 Fatuhat-i-AUmgiri, 76a, b; Basatm i-SaUtm , 516; Maasir, 179. 
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*wha had the courage of defying Aurangzeb and effecting the escape of Ajit 
Singh even from the streets of Delhi — the seat of the mighty empire. 

The party safely reached Jodhpur on July 23.'^^ But the Mughal officials 
were not to be baffled. 

They tried yet another weapon. Ajit Singh who had escaped was 
declared an impostor and termed ns Ajit-a-)aali. Another babe of the same 
age was put up and delivered into the emperor’s hands who named him as 
Muhammadi Raj and arranged for his education and bringing up in the 
royal harem. So sure was Aurangzeb that the true Ajit Singh was in his 
harem that “so long as the Rana of Chitor did not form a marriage com 
ncction with Ajit Singh the suspicion of his being a counterfeit did not leave 
the mind of Aurangzeb. 

The emperor was very angry over the escape of the party to Jodhpur 
and was so much annoyed with the faujdar of Jodhpur, Tahir Khan that 
tlie poor man was degraded and dismissed, because he had not been able to 
keep out Durga Das. Aurangzeb also dethroned the two month old Raja 
Indar Singh who had failed to keep in check 50,000 Rathor blades.**'^ 

Rana Raj Singh had already offended the emperor by his impertinent 
letter. More cause for displeasure was given when the Maharana gave refuge 
to Ajit Singh. Durga Das who was noted for his plausibility — the man 
who could lure Prince Akbar to revolt against Aurangzeb — ^was successful 
in persuading the Rana to give refuge to Ajit Singh. The Rana very 
graciously granted the young prince a patta for twelve villages including 
Kelawa and assured Durga Das of his help.‘‘‘"’ 

This was an open defiance of the emperor by the Rana. There was no 
going back now. The emperor sent Sarbuland Khan with a strong force 
on August 17, to occupy Mcwar.'“^ But his patience was exhausted by the 
slowness of the pace at which the things were moving. Too eager to punish 
the Rajputs, the emperor left Delhi on September 3, for Ajmer. The same 
day he despatched Prince Akbar ahead of him.'^" 


32 Maasir^ 179. 

33 Bhim Sen, 164. Khafi Khan (ii, 239-60) as quoted by Sarkar in Aurangzeb, 
vol. Ill, 399. 

34 Maasir, 179, Bhim Sen, 165. 

35 Raj Vilas, canto, ix, verses 171-206. 

36 Ishwar Das, 766. 


37 Maasir, 180-81. 
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On Thursday September 25, the emperor himself reached Ajmer. 
During the next month, that of Ramzan, the emperor himself was not very 
active, though his armies were busy completing the occupation of Marwar. 

The Rana was not inactive either. He had perhaps sensed the nefarious 
intentions of Aurangzeb. It was all the more so when he received letters 
from Aurangzeb demanding his explanation for his misconduct. In the first 
two letters the emperor told the Rana that he was behaving in a very 
objectionable way. He had annoyed the emperor by giving shelter to the 
imperial outlaws — Ajit Singh and his tram. The Rathors, so the emperor 
wrote to the Rana, had annoyed him by quarrelling with him at Agra 
(Delhi). Moreover they had occupied the whole of the country from Mcrta 
to Jodhpur, so the emperor charged the Rathors. The emperor therefore 
demanded the culprits. Raj Singh had already considered the implications 
of his action. He knew where he stood and what his conduct implied. But 
would he go back on his Rajput tradition and forget his duty towards a 
refugee? So the Rana wrote to inform Aurangzeb that whatever the fault 
of the Rathors was, he was going to do his duty of guarding them and refused 
to consider any such suggestions. The third letter from the emperor con- 
tained a bigger list of charges against the Sisodia Prince. He was charged of 
attacking Pur, a Mughal district. Moreover his conduct in attacking 
Deolia, a small state under the imperial protection, was questioned.®* What 
had the Rana to say? And then again, of what avail had that explanation 
been? Had he not already given too many chances of annoyance to the 
emperor? He answered in the usual fashion and he knew the results. The 
matters had come to a crisis. His letter was found to be unsatisfactory. 

The war which had already started against the Rathors was extended to 
the Sisodias and then began the long series of short engagements, the 
guerrila warfare and the display of astute diplomacy on the part of the 
Rajputs as a result of which the emperor very nearly lost his throne. 

Yashpal 


38 Raj Vilas, 18 ^* 89 . 



Brhaspati Eayamuku^ and his Patron 

{as known from the former's works) 

Brhaspati Rayamukuta, originally called Brhaspatimisra, wrote several 
works, which arc as follows: — 


I. Kumdrasarnbhava-t\k^, called Subodha or Vyakhya-brhaspati. 
[Eggcling, Ind Of}. Cat., Vll, p. 1420, No. 3765.-- 
Beginning: 1 

3^5 

irii 

Its colophon runs thus: 

Sec also Eggeling, op. cit., VII, p. 1418, No. 3757 (II) for another Ms. 
(of this com.) which has not been described by Eggeling. 

At the end of the second Sarga the com. is called Subodhini in both 
the Mss.] 


II. 


Raghuvarnsa<^^y called Raghuvarnsa-wivck^ or Vyakhya-brhaspati. 

I For Mss. of this com. see 

(1) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss., VI, pp. 243-4, No. 2181. — 
It begins thus: 


(nil 
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IR.II 
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iRii 


if 5R;qTft;;n§ft » 
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Brhaspatt RayantHkuta and bis Patron 

$ 


aiirKf''! iixii 

f3?i?rJTT 

(?) 1 1 ill 

?F!=?^?lfsnK!rf*r?:r gd^a; 

g?rT”-ft>^-"gfjT’!na: i 


ft5cg»?Tg faaat g^g 
>figTfq’'irf?fgagg??}fa’g: ii^ ii 
gfaff?Tfa:-;=5t5g^5!n- 

i 

fr^^i^igra 


... ii^ii 

And it.s colophon states : 

( ?<>?t3 » )-'aTTgr^^>!TliT|f5Tfarwf^ 

sgmgri^^gat gj): ii 


(ii) Eggcling, Ind. Off. Cat., Vll, p. 1415, No. -3745 (I). — 
No de.scnption o{ this Ms. lias been given by Eggchng. 
(ill) Eggeling, op. at., VII, p. 1417, No. 3750. — 

It begins thus ; 


srafig ?feFgfsr (? ogsrTsro)-!^^!: 1 

gf^^»n5'5g^?5aRWg: mu 
grg IgggI smijfl g% 
gl^fggiggrggggcafgg : 1 
gtsf gsngfg ffgrrgTTtRlfiT 


11^,11 


And Its colophon is as follows: 
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III. $ is upalavad ha-aka, called Nirnaya-brhaspati. 

[Eggeling, Ind, Off, Cat., VII, p. 1432. — 

It contains only Sargas II-V of the com., with the colophon — 

«g»f: 11] 




/[/|^ Brhasfdtt Rayamukuta and his Patron 

I 

IV. Atnarakosa-tlka, called Pada-candnka. 

[For Mss. of this com. see 

(i) Dacca University Ms. No. 985. This Ms., which is incomplete 
towards the' end, begins thus: 

3^: ^ TT 3 Rftr mil 

1 ?%^: ^«TT J)WT: I 

».£fiTO ^jr^rTT ^ IPJI 

I 

lun 

?r)5i<icrflt5ig»srif^s?ii: iivu 

qw q qrwsc-jgiiqiT 
*m q: ^frq^qfqq^qFirqr-qq^!!! q: 1 
?:T^qwfiT 5151 ^' f^ftqrqqft- 

q: arqq: aqiq: it q q: n^n 

SJjrfgEffsjjftjggrq^q^ 

q^nyfeiiq; wfqqTqt#>m: 1 

q: smq (^<if i qq t (? fq) sqqqqi*t (? q) 

icTqgfsiRreqrqfqiqtq^Jl n^i 

JiqistT ^qfqqrqqtir srf^ #% qqhqi^J ^ 1 

cm^fq?lqP#^qfq: ^^5 ^"5 % ii'jh 
gqqt qRtqqqrs^qqqfl ntqrqqkif^qTq- 
q: aiH'- w#^q5=q?qfq: > 

q|q?qrtRiqWrreq fqfqqsqrcqrqqlqngq: 
qiq^ qqqf^qj q sl^lfqqf iiBii 
5q qfeqi^r%R*rrqrq ^rfiqtiT 1 
sidsfql%f%alsqts?qt q |q: qptr gq: luu 
It is to be noted that in verse 5, line 2 the word is irrelevant and 
meaningless, because in the preceding lines there is no mention of the person 
to whom the word S^q 1^*7 refer. So, the reading ‘SftqNI't 4 q 5 q^ qi’ 
should be substituted by ‘sjcqrqiqqqW q:’ (Ind. Off. Ms. No. 541) or 
‘ q » WN | g 4 q«i q^ q:'. We shall see below that the title sn^T^I was conferred 
on Brhaspati by his patron. 
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(ii) Dacca University Ms. No. 125B. — 

This incomplete Ms. begins thus: 

I -?irT I \ 

and ends with the words: 


I he colophon 



TOTR: II'” 

occurs at the ends of the sections on Anckartha-varga (fol. 4b) aiul Avyaya 
varga (fol 8b). 

(lii) Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., II. pp. 270-1, Nos. 954, 955 (Mss. 
Nos. 541, 542). — 

Ms. No. 541 begins with the same verses as the Dacca University 
Ms. No. 985 but has the following variations in readings : 
Verse i, line 2 — v.l. for ; 

Verse 2, line 2 — v.l. for and 

^ for g-% ; 

Verse 4, line i — v.l. for o^T^JTo for 

for 

Verse 4, line 2 —v.l. for ; 

Verse 5, line i —v.l. ^ W f^TlrtT for ; 

Verse 5, line 2 — v.l. oqq?T^T=qTq‘> for oq^^qfxfiJ^qoj 

Verse 6, line i —v.l. for ; 

^ (original reading — 

) for 

etc.; 

Verse 7, line i — v.l. ( A. Barooah 

rcad.s_ft2m2gB’q:) for ^qjTf?5r4rfeJT?Tr3ff 

; 

Verse 8, line i —v.l. for 4 kTq 5 ftqTf*SqT?l; 

Verse 9, line 2 —v.l. mw* for 



(iv) Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., II, p. 271, No. 956. — 

This Ms. is incomplete, breaking off abruptly in the Brahmana-varga. 
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That the Pada-candrikd was written in 5 aka 1353 (A.D. 1431-32) is 
cviciciKcd by the author in the section on Time and the Yugas in fol. 49 of 
this Ms. (Ms. 541, fol. 5 ; D.U. Ms. No. 985, fol. 57a): 

^ g[Tr%* 3 ?T^^Tf'^ (I.O. Ms. 541 and D.U. Ms. 985— 

(Ms. 541— >fVL3^ I 

(v) hggehng, op. at., 11 , p. 272, No. 957. — 

It ends thus: 

1...1 

(vi) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans. A 4 ss., IV, p. 273, No. 1702. — 
Beginning : 

^Tqfg:q^r: ^ it: gn?!m mu 

ff etc. 

Colophon : 

^ %fl- Tf rfr T[fi 4\ i 1 

(vii) Hnshikesh Shastn and Shiva Chandra Gui, Descr. Cat. of Sans. 
Adss., Calcutta Sans. College, VII, Lexicography, pp. 12-13, 
No. 22. — 

This IS an old, worm-eaten Ms. written in Dcvaniigarl and dated 
Sanivat 1867. 

Bcirinninii: : 


WffirfrT g^: ^ qf: mil 

(0 etc. 

Colophon : 

f^^TMsT^sr 3 Tfqq?:?|f 1...I1 


(vili) Haraprasad Shastri, Cat. of Palmdeaf and Selected Paper Adss. 
belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, Calcutta 1905, p. 23. 
No description of the Ms. has been given by Mm. Shastri.] 


V. Rayamuktita-paddhati , which is mentioned by Raghunandana in his 
Sraddha-taitva and Sttddhi-tattva (sec Smrthtaitva, I, pp. 213, 281 
and 283). 

No Ms. of tliis work has been discovered as yet. 
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Whether tliis work is the same as Rayamukuta\s Smrtt-ratnahdra cannot 
be said definitely until the references to the former have been traced in the 
latter. 

Though the introductory verses and the colophons of Brhaspati s works, 
as given above, are replete with information^ regarding Brhaspati himstlf 
and his family, wc arc practically at a loss to identify the ‘Gaudadhipa' 
(king of Gauda) who patronised him and made him famous (cf. gaudadhipad 
Lipacita-pracura-pratisthah). The introductory verses of Brhaspati ’s Smrt:- ^ 
ratnahdra, however, give us some information in this direction. 


VI. Smrti-ratnahdra, a comprehensive digest on the proper time and 
procedure of Hindu rites and ceremonies. 

|Haraprasad Shastri, Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss., ASB, III, pp. 226-30, 
No. 2138. 

The beginning of this Ms., which is incomplete towards the end, is 
given by Mm. Shastri as follows: 

I 

^ mil 


••• I 



^ sm: lUll 

I 





I 


mfk nvLii 

3^R^^2g5fiT(%>T)5?^ 

fe I 


s 


t.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1941 
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«Tfs=^rc^5s€t53rT- 

f^«r’ ^ wf^- IK II 

fpRr?rj^JT?r^ 1 

ar^jft: ^'w. ^ m' 1 

ii«ii 

It is evident that these verses, except the first two which contain saluta- 
tions to Visiui and his wife, contain valuable materials for the study of 
the history of mediaeval Bengal; but the occurrence of the name 
in verses 3 and 6, and of the word in verse 6 obscure the meaning 

of these verses, and we arc practically at a loss to discover the person or 
persons whom Brhaspati Rayamukuta connects with the events mentioned 
in these verses. 

Some scholars arc of opinion that in these verses Brhaspati eulogises his 
patron whose father’s name was ‘Jiig«itlanta’ and who was a petty chief or a 
reminder under Jalaluddni and had the title ‘SrT-raya-rajyadhara.’ But this 
view is not supported by the words ‘gaudadhipad u[)acita-pracura-pratisthah’ 
occuriing in the introductory verses of Brhaspati Rayamukuta’s commen- 
taries on Kalidlsa’s Kumara-sarnbhava and Raghiivnrnsa as well as by the 
line ‘punyam pandita-sarvabhauma-padavhn gaudavanl-parthivac (v.l. "vasa- 
vat for ‘'parthivat in Ind. Off. Cat.) yah praptah etc.’ which occurs in the 
8th introductory verse of the Pada-candrika. Fhese show definitely that 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta was highly respected and patronised by the ‘king of 
Gauda’. Hence there is no reason why Brhaspati should remain in the coiut 
of a petty chief under Jalaluddm, king of Gauda. Moieovcr, it is difficult 
to conceive how this patron of Brhaspati, if he were a petty chief under 
Jalaluddm, could accept ministership under more kings than one (cf. 

^)* Again, these verses (3-6) cannot be taken to point 
to Brhaspati himself, because (1) from the introductory verses of Brliaspati’s 
commentaries on the Raghuvarnsa and the Amarakosa we know that 
Brhaspati’s father’s name was Govinda and not Jagadanta , and (li) the 
word ‘tatah’ (meaning ‘from him’) in verse 7 

{owelty i\ ityabhimatam kavicakra [varcti | * * * dvitayam adhyagamat 

rate yah/ 

sa sribrhaspacih nirmati smrtiratnaharain/ /) 
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shows clearly that the preceding verses (3-6) must he applied not to Brhas- 
pati Rayaniiikuta but to his patron who conferred on him the titles ‘Acarya’ 
and ‘Kavi-cakravartiiV. These verses cannot also be applied to Raja Gancsi 
(father of Jalaluddin), because (1) Jalaluddin could never appoint his father 
as his Senapati (for, it was after Ganc\G’s death that Jalaluddin had the 
control of the kingdom in his hand) and bestow on him elephants, horses 
etc., (cf. verse 4) and (11) ‘the ministership of kings’ (mantntvam urvlbhujain 
■—verse 6) could never be a ‘kaniya’ of Ganesa who had become the ruler 
of Bengal. 

It is thus evident that the interpretation of these verses is beset with 
difficulties. We shall however try in our own way to find out a solution for 
these perplexing riddles. 

In the introductory verses of his commentaries on the Knmara-sarnhhava 
and the Raghuvarnsa Brhaspati calls himself ‘gaudadhipad npacita'praciUM' 
pratisthaiy (lit. ‘who received sufficient recognition from the king 
of Gauda’) and in the introductory verses 6 and 8 of his A marakosa-ilka 
he says that he received from the ‘king (or Vasava, with v.I. for 

®’Trf%Tcl^) of Gauda’ a necklace set with bright jewels, a pair of shining 
ear-rings, ten lustrous finger-rings set with gems, the famous title ‘Riiya- 
mukuta’ along with presents of umbrellas, elephants and horses, and the 
merited title ‘Pandita-sarvabhauma’. In his Amarahosa-fika Brhaspati stares 
that this work was composed by him in Saka 1353 (A.D. 1431-32, which was 
the last year of Jalaluddin’ s reign). Tliesc facts, along with the mention of 
‘King Jalaladina’ as conferring elephants, horses etc. (on some body) in the 
introductory verse 4 of the Smrti-ratnahara, tend to show that the introduc- 
tory verses 3-6 of the Smrtt-ratno'hdra, are to be taken to point to Jalaluddin. 
But as we know that Jalaluddin was a son of Ganesa and a paramount rider 
of Bengal, we should read (whicli is a synonym for 

in place of in verses 3 and 6, and (i*e. the state or {posi- 
tion of a controller, rcstrainer or curber) for in verse 6. The con- 
fusion between and and between ^ and is not at all 

improbable. In his SrMdha'kaumtddt Govindananda says that as the letters 
q and JT were written in almost the same way, Srlnatha wrongly rend 

I This confusion was caused most probably by their similarity of sound as well 
as by tlie word occurring in the third pada of verse 2. 
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for infsitdl’ [Sraddha-kaumudi, p. 96 — JR: — 

II’ I 

0 Ifc wc accept these two readings, all the 

introductory verses of the Smrti-ratnahara attain relevance and cogency of 
meaning, and we may translate these verses thus: 

(Verses 3-4). Victory be to king lallaladlna, son of Gajadanta (i.e Gaiiesa). 
who excelled with his numerous merits * * *, earned his fortune 
by means of the power of his own arms, received rhe title 


‘SrT-raya'rfijyadhj^^ and, being delighted with the multitudes of 
qualifications (of Brhaspati), [conferred on him] the command of his 
army and [gave him] many ornaments as well as elephants, horses, 
and golden and silvern * * * made graceful with turyas (a kind of 
musical instrument), conch-shells and lines of umbrellas; 


(Verse 3). Who in no time won the ‘ appellation of ‘the son of Dharma' 
(i.c. Yudhisthira) by immediately destroying, like * *, the poverty 
of the terrestrial gods (i.c. Brahmanns) [by giving away] the 
Brahmanda, golden chariots fitted with horses, the VKwa-cakra, the 
Earth, Krsnajina, the divine tree (i.c. Kalpataru), cows, hillocks 
and (?) (cf. dhenu-sailo'darlms ca); 

(Verse 6). Who derived his birth from Gajadanta (I.c. Ganesa), a receptacle 
of virtues, in a royal (or Ksatriya?) family; whose wife (or wives * * 
* * I was or were productive of?] children, and sons were, as it 
were, so many divine Suns (or ‘whose sons were shinii^ with beauty 
or fortune’ — with the reading for ; to whom 

Fortune became highly enjoyable through extraordinary donations 
and enjoyments; who attained the position of the restrainer (or 
curber) of kings; — and thus to whom, -a blessed man that he was, 
there was nothing that could be an object of desire. 

(Verse 7). Brhaspati, who received from him two honourable (or desirable) 
[titles viz.] ‘Acarya’ and ‘Kavicakra(vartr),* composes, with a clear 
conception, the Smrtiratnahara with the (help of the) meanings ot 
numerous digests. / 

From the introductorv verses and colophons of Rayamukuta’s works, as 
given above, w'c gather the following information^ about Brhaspati Raya- 
mukuta and his patron: 
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Brhaspatt Edyamt 4 kt 4 ta 

(i) Brhaspati was originally an inhabitant of Raclha and belonged 

to the Mahinta Gahi of Radhi Brahmanas. He calls himself 
‘kulTnagrani.’“ 

(ii) His father was Govinda and his mother Nilasukhavi-dcvr. 

Govinda was a pious and learned Vaisnava and used to t;ike his 
bath daily in the Ganges (Bhagirathi?), while Nllasukhayi-devI 
also was adorned with all the qualities of the head and heart. 
Brhaspati’s wife’s name was NirvrtT (or Nirvrt.'i). 

(lii) In course of time Bdyspati came over to Gauda lind was accepted 
by J alaliidd in as his Acarya (cf. ‘acaryavaryas ca yah’, and 
‘raja(?rajya'’)dharacarya’ — ‘Raya-rajyadhara’ being a title given 
to Jalaliiddin; see below). It is not known what brougiit Brhas- 
pati there, and when. It is probable that Brhaspati had passed 
over to Gauda even before Raja Ganesa came into power as the 
ruler of Bengal. ‘‘ Whenever Brhaspati might have come to 
Gauda, he had little position in the court of Raja Ganesa, as his 
remarkable silence about this king shows. 

(iv) Though Brhaspati might have been present in Gauda when 
Gane.G had regal power in his hands, it was during Jalaliiddin’* 
reign that Brhaspati wrote his works. Brhaspati’s silence about 
GaneG, as contrasted with his eloquent eulogy of Jalaliiddin, is 
sufficient evidence in this direction. 

We have already seen that the Pada-candrika was written by Brhaspati 
in 1431-32 A.D., i.e, in the last year of JaLiluddin’s reign. The 
Smrti-ratnahara was written earlier than the Pada-candrika; because in the 


2 It is to be noted that in the Ghataka-kula-sastras the Mahinta Gafiir.s arc 
not regarded as kulina. 

According to Nagendra Nath Basu the village Mahinta is to be identified with 
the present Mahata, which is situated on the right bank of the Bhagirathi and lies 
30 miles south of Murshidabad and 5 miles northwest of Plassy. (See Nagendra 
Nath Basu, V anger Jatiya Itihas, Brahmana-kanda, Prathamam. 4 a, p. 123). 

3 This supposition is based on the probable connexion of Krttivasa with 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta. Sec infra, 

‘Ganela was virtually the king of Bengal from 813H (i.e. 1410 A.D.), the year 

of the accession of Shaifuddin Hamza Shah, — ^N. K. Bhattashali, Coins 

and Chronology of the Early Independent Snltans of Bengal^ p. 117. 
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introductory verses of the former work there is mention only of the titles 
‘Acarya’ and ‘Kavi-cakra[varuJ’, ^vhereas in the introductory verses of the 
latter we find the mention of the titles ‘Rayamukuta’ and ‘Pandita- 
sarvabhauma’ also. 

(v) Brhaspati received the titles ‘Acarya', ‘Kavi-cakravartT’, ‘Raya- 

mukuta’ and ‘Pandita-sarvabhauma’ from Jalaluddin in recog- 
nition of his talents. While receiving the title of ‘Rayamukuta’, 
he was bathed (with golden jars.?) on an elephant; and rich 
presents of umbrellas, elephants and horses were made to him 
by his patron on that occasion. He also received, on other occa- 
sions, presents of a .necklace, two ear-rings, and ten finger- 
rings — all set with valuable gems, and of elephants, horses etc. 
from Jalaluddin. Thus Brhaspati became a man of great 
fortune and was by no means a poor Brahmin scholar. 

(vi) Brlwspati was given by Jalah iddin the c harge of the am ^. 

(vii) Brhaspati must have come to Gauda at an advanced age, because 

he says in his Pada-candnkd that his ‘sons’, named Visvasaraya 
(v.l. Vewiisa-rama or Visrama-rama) and others(?),‘ were, as it 
were, so many gems on the crests of the king’s (i.e. Jalaluddin’s) 
ministers, defeated (in debate) those scholars who had conquered 
the quarters, were themselves great poets, made donations of 
Tula-purusa as well as the Brahmanda, the divine tree (i.e. 
Kalpataru), etc., and wrote valuable works on all the differ- 
ent branches of learning. 

Thus it is clear that Brhaspati’ s ‘sons* were already sufliciently grown up 
when he was in the court of Jalaluddin. 

(viii) Brhaspati was a Vaisnava, and perhaps a Sakta Vaisnava, as he 
mentions Visnu’s wife as his Sakti. (See verse 2 'oFtl le Pada- 
candnka). 

Jalaluddin 

(i) Jalaluddin, son of GaneG, was born in a royal (or Ksatriya?) 
family. 

4 If in the 7tli introductory verse o£ the Pada-candrika the reading ‘vifvasa- 
ray^ayab khyatali’ is token to be the original one, it may also mean ‘who were 
well-known as Vi^iasa, and other s (i.e. with tlic titles Visvasa, Raya, etc.)’. 
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(ii) He had many qualities of the head and heart, earned his fortune 

with the power of his own arms, and was a restraincr or curber 
of kings (i.e. was a paramount ruler). 

(iii) He received the title Sri-raya'rajyadhara. It is for this reason that 

Brhaspati, who was accepted by Jalaluddin as h»s Acarya, is 
called ‘Raja(?Rajya'’)dharacarya’ in the colophon of a Ms. of his 
Raghuvamsa-fika (see ante), 

(iv) He had ‘sons’ and perhaps more wives than one. So he was 

fairly aged when he became the king of Gaiida. 

(v) As soon as Jalaluddin ascended the throne' he destroyed the 

poverty of Brahmins by making big donations, viz., the 

Brahmanda, the golden horsc-and-chariot, the Visva-cakra, the 

Earth, Krsnajina, etc., and won the appellation of the ‘Son of 
Dharma’ (i.e. Yudhisthira). Thus Jalaluddin, though converted 
to Muhammadanism, was very kind towards the Hindus and 
looked to tlieir welfare.*^ 

(vi) He encouraged Hindu culture and learning by appreciating the 

merits of Brhaspati and conferring on him the titles ‘Acarya’, 
‘Kavi-cakravarti’, ‘Rayamukuta’ and ‘Pandita-sarvabhauma 
along with rich presents of valuable ornaments, elephants, horses, 
etc. The title ‘Rayamukuta’ (lit. ‘the crest of Raya i.e. 

Jalaluddin ) and the great honour that vvas shown to Brhaspati 
prove that this scholar was held in high esteem by Jalaluddin. 

3 Cf. the word 111 introductory veisc 5 ot the Smrtt-talna^jara. 

6 About Jalaluddin Ferista says . 

‘After the death of his father, Jeetnial called together all the officers of the 
state, and said, so strong a desire to become a convert to the Muhammadan faith 
had seized him, that he was resolved to embiace that religion; observing at the 
same time, if the chiefs would not permit him to succeed to the throne, he was 
prepared to cede it to his brother. His officers dcclarctl, they were disposed to 
accept him as their king, without any reference to the religion he might choose to 
adopt. So that several learned men among the Mahomedans of that country were 
summoned to witness Raja Jcetmal renounce the Hindu religion, and profess that 
of the Moslems. He was at the same rime entitled lulaFood-DcctiL and after ascen- 
ding the throne, he ruled with such justice that he became entitled to the appellation 
of the Nowsherwan of the age. He reigned with great splendour for a pt'riod of 
seventeen years and died in the latter end of the year 812’. (Sec John Briggs, 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India tilt the year t6iz, vol. IV, 

P- 337)- 
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(vii) It has already been said that Jalaluddin gave Brhaspati the 
charge of his army, and that Brhaspati’s sons were held in high 
esteem by Jalaluddin ’s ministers, who, or at least the majority 
of whom, thus seem to have been Hindus. (The line ‘yat-putrd 
nrpa-mantri-mauli-manayo etc.’ may also be taken to mean that 
Brhaspati’s sons were appointed as chief ministers by Jalaluddin). 
So it is evident that Jalaluddin, though converted to Muham- 
madanism, was greatly controlled by the Hindus in matters of 
administration, and his reign can thus be called the reign of a 
Hindu monarch. 

These arc all the informations that we can gather about Jalaluddin 
from Brhaspati Rayamukuta’s works. Though these information^ differ 
much from those contained in the Riyazu'S^Salatm which describes Jalalud- 
din as a zealous Muhammadan converting many Hindus to the Muham* 
madan faith and tyrannising those Brahmins who took part in his re-con- 
version to Hinduism, they are presented before tlie learned circle for full 
consideration as regards their historical value. 

Here we arc tempted to say a few words on the probable connexion 
of Krttivasa (if he was born in the month of Magha in Saka 1320, i.e., in 
January, 1399 A.D.^) with Brhaspati Rayamukuta. 

In his Atma-vivarana*^ which he annexed to his famous Bengali 
Rdmdyana, Krttivasa says that when he completed the nth year of his life 
and entered the 12th (i.e. after January, 1410 A.D.), he went to the northern 
country after crossing the big Gangd (i.e, the Padma and not the Bhaglrathi)® 
ahd read with a teacher who was ‘like Vyasa, Vasistha, Valmiki and 
Cyavana’ and ‘looked as much spirited as Brahma’. After finishing his 

7 For Krttivasa’s date of birth, see N. K. Bhattashali, Krittvasavtraata Ramd- 
yana, Adi-kanda, Bhumika, pp. iff.; jogesh Chandra Roy m Sdhttya Parisat Patnkd, 
1340 B.S., pp, 13 ff. 

8 For the full text of Krttivasa’s Atma-vivarana see Krlttvd^aviracUa Rdmdyana, 
Adi'kanda (cd. N. K.. BhattashaJi, Dacca 1936), pp. 173-5; also Bhumika, pp. v and 
vii-viii. 

9 If the line ^ ^TITT i* taken to mean that Krttivasa 

went to read with a teacher whose residence was situated on the bank of the Padma, 
then we are to assume tliat Brhaspati Rayaniukup, who, as we shall see presently, 
seems to have been Krttivasa’s teacher, lived somewhere on the southern bank of the 
padmS not very far from the town of Gauda. But this assumption does not seem to 
be very cogent. Sec the next footnote. 
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education and taking leave of his teacher he first thought of returning home, 
but a desire for becoming a Raja-pandita arose in his mind. Consct].ueniJy 
he went to the court of the king of Gauda, which, as Krttivasu’s account 
shows, was not situated at any long distance from his tencher’s residence 
and where he found, among others, Mukunda as the Raja-pandita. 

In Krttivasa’s Atma-vivarana as contained in an incomplete Ms. of the 
Ayodhya-kanda of his Rdmdyana the following couplet occurs ; 

3T| 3tTgft ii“ 

‘In Radha I pay homage to Acarya-cudamani, with whom Krttivasa himself 
read’. As this couplet is not found in any other Ms. its authenticity is 
extremely doubtful. Authentic or not, its value lies in recording a tradition 
or individual opinion which should not be neglected. 

Though we know that the title ‘Acarya-cfidamani’ has been used by 
the successors of Srlnathacarya-cudamani to mean none but 5rinatha,^“ it is 
highly probable that by this title the author of the above mentioned couplet 
means Brhaspati Rayamukuta who also was originally a resident of Riidlia, 
received, among other things, the title ‘Acarya’ from Jalaluddin, and is 
called ‘Pandita-cudiimani’ (and once simply ‘Cudarnaiu’) in the final colo- 
phon of the Ms. of his SmrU-ratnabdra as well as in those of some of the 
Mss. of his Amarakosa-tika. 

All the above facts taken together ten<l to show that Krttivasa, who 
went over to Gauda at the age of twelve, read with Brhaspati Rayamukuta 
and then went to the court of Rajii Ganc-G, where he was cordially received 
by the king and asked to write his famous Rdmdyana. 

R. C. Hazka 


to It is to be noted that no livcr Is said to have been crossed by Krttivasa while 
passing from his teacher’s residence to the court of the king of Gauda. 

11 Basantaranjaii Ray and Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, Descriptive Catalnj^ttc 
4?/ Bengali Mss., Vol. I, p. 23^, No. 1717; also Introduction, p. ix. 

12 All information on this point has been given in the Introduction to my 
forthcoming alition of ^rinathacarya-cudamani’s Krtya-tattvarnava. 
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Date and Works of Eayamukute 

Brhaspati Misra, better known by one of his many titles of distinction, 
viz.t ‘Rayamukuta’, was a most prominent figure in the literary history of 
Bengal in the 15th cent. A.D. The late Mm. H. P. SastrT collected all 
available information about him in one of his last papers in Bengali/ 

As early as 1807 A.D. Colebrooke examined Rayamukuta’s commentary 
on the Amarakosa and ascertained its age “from the incidental mention of 
a date viz. 1353 453 ^ Caliyuga, corresponding to A.D. 

1431.’’“. This date has ever since been regarded as a happy terminus ad 
quern for a large number of authors and books. The presumption that such 
an incidental mention of a date in a book' exactly coincides with the date of us 
composition, far from being ever questioned by anybody, has gained here 
almost an unassailable ground in course of over a century, though it proves 
now to be wrong in the case of Rayamukuta as we shall presently find. 

As far as can be ascertained now die remarkable career of this great 
scholar of Bengal was roughly divided into three distinct periods. Most 
of his literary works were written in the first period when he was enjoying 
the patronage of a nobleman named Raya Rajyadhara. Unfortunately none 
of these early works of Rayamukuta are at present available for examination 
except the unique fragment of his Smrti digest ' Smrti-ratnahdra, now 
preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 

As a few leaves at the beginning of this Ms. are torn at the sides the 
introductory verses are mutilated. Verses 3-^ give a glowing descrij)- 
tion of the author’s patron named Raya Rajyadhara, who belonged to 
a family of Murdhabhtstkta (v. 6) and was the son of a nobleman named 
Jagadatta. Sultan Jalaluddin, evidently the son of Raja Ganesa, being 
pleased with his virtues appointed him a commander-in-chief with a pom- 


1 Sahitya^PaHsat'Patrika, vol. XXXVIIl, pp. 57-6^ (* 33 ^ B.E.). 

2 Kasha by Umura Singha, ed. by H. T. Colebrooke, 1807, Preface, p. vii. 

* Our grateful thanks are due to the authorities of that learned body, specially 
to the Secretary Dr. B. S. Cuba, for readily allowing us facilities to examine and 
take notes and exu*acts from this and other valuable manuscripts. 
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pous display of high honours." Wc wonder whar led the late Dr. ^astrl to 
suppose that Jagadatta was identical with Raja Ganesa and Raya Rajyadhara 
with his son Jadu. Verse 4 even in its mutilated form clearly makes Rajya- 
dhara a protege of Sultan Jalaluddin and in verse 6 Rajyadhara is stated to 
have reached his peak of fortune by being a royal minister. This together 
with the mention of a son named Bhaskara and the long roll of his rich 
religious gifts enumerated in v. 5 proves the absurdity of the late Dr. 
Sastri’s supposition. The reference to Jalaluddin (d. 1431 A.D.) without 
any honorific adjuncts seems to indicate that the Sultan was dead when the 
book was actually written. The author writes about himself as follows 
(we have filled up the lacunae by guess): — 

An important fact is recorded here that the author, whose real name was 
Brhaspati, earned (for the first time) two titles of distinction ‘Acarya’ and 
‘Kavicakravartl’ from Raya Rajyadhara. This book was, therefore, written 
under the patronage of Rajyadhara, before the author earned several other 
titles including the wellknown ‘Rayamukuta,’ There is evidence to show 


3 Descr. Cat. af Sans. Mss. (Govt, collection), A.S.B., vol. Ill, pp. 226-30. 
A fc*w corrections are necessary in the verses as printed In the Cat. : — 

Read for (V. i) 

.. •• 3nT^^(V. 2 & 5) 

.. .. aw’13’ (''^■ 5 ) 

.. •. ^ncr: gsrffi!.., (V.6) 

Verse ^ reads: 


X X X X (w)tr; (? 


For Dr. Sastri’s views vide Sahitya-Parisat-Patrika, op. at., p. 69. Apparently 
he was then influenced by the views of the late Mr. N. N. Vasii who 
regarded Raja Ganesa, on the strength of genealogical works, to belong to a 
Kayastha ‘Datta* family: vide Castes and Sects of Bengal, Kayastha Kanda vol. V 
(=:Uttara-Radh!ya-Kayastha-Kanda, pt. iii) pp. 84-9. The names Jagadatta, Rajya- 
dhara and Bhaskara arQ, however, ^uite untraceable in die genealogies printed in 
this book. 
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chat most of his literary works were written about this period. Only four 
of these works have yet been discoveretl : — 

(i) Bodbavaft comm, on the MeghadHta. The colophon runs: — 


There is no mangalacarana at the beginning and the final verse cited above 
records that the author had previously written a comm. (Panjikd) on the 
KdvyaprakaU which has not yet been discovered. This commentary was 
undoubtedly written under the patronage of Rajyadhara as the interesting 
epithet ‘Rajyadharacarya’ proves. 

(2) Sttbodha comm, on the Kt4mdrasambhava. The colophon to 
the only Ms. copy of the book hitherto discovered simply states 


('5) Vydkhyd-Brhaspatt or the Raght4vamsavwcka. The Ms. copy of 
this valuable work described by R. L. Mitra contains an introduction of 7 
verses, where in vv. 3-7 a detailed account of the author’s family appears for 
the first time. These verses, though mutilated in the original copy, are 
reproduced below being restored with the help of other Mss. 


JIT sRSTTstfiniRg^ JTTOT^rfir ii 

fsJRwr » 

M ^i^-) gRT«ra i 

f^g^mrg ftRsfr sfupft g%5 ’ 

^sf (’i«ir-)’TRf rwHf^sr') 


X X X X X 



The colophon to this copy runs: — 


4 H. P. Sastri; Notices of Sans Mss., vol. IV, pp. 169-70. No. 225; the 
Ms. is complete in 39 fol. 

Eggcling: Ind Of}. Cat,, p. 1420. 
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Besides furnishing the names of the author’s parents and wife, the above 
account also records the name of his teacher ‘Sridhara Misra' who dubbed 
him a Misra, one of the foremost academic titles of that time. The colophon 
proves that he was still patronised by Rajyadhara.*' 

(4) Nirnaya-Brhaspati on the Sth 4 palavadha. Fragments of this work so 
far discovered point to its being a sister work of the same period as. above 
and the colophons here also stop with the mention of die two carlv titles 
‘Acarya’ and ‘Kavicakravartl.’^ 

The Ms. copy of the Smrti-ratnahdra, though a fragment (of 254 fol.), 
constitutes a landmark in the history of Dharmasdstra in Bengal and the late 
Dr. ^astrT rightly emphasised on its great value. It is replete with rare and 
valuable quotations from a large number of w'orks and gives a vivid glimpse 
of the extraordinary richness of the Smrti literature in Bengal in the centuries 
preceding the 15th. Unfortunately the list of authorities cited in the Des- 
criptive Catalogue omits many important names and so we give below a 
complete alphabetical list of all the later authorities mentioned in the b(X)k : 

Ahalayanapartstsia: fol. 3, ii, 220 (Sualpa) Kalautvcka: 26 & 35. 

& 241. Krtyapdrtpta' 243 

Kalpatarn: 63, 66, 105, 134, 152, 229. Krtyasagara: 138. 

235, 236, 237, 241 & 251 {it). Gangaclhara. 97 & 251 

Kamadhenfi 14, 66, 97, 165 & 227 Guru (Prahliakara) • 2 iV 1^9. 

Kamadhermftha (by Gangadliara) : 97 Govintlaraja : 20 & 234. 

Kala-kaumndr i 18, 24, 28, 32, 37, Gautamahhaiya: 32 & 39. 

39, 38, 63, 65-68, 84, 88, 93, 97, 123, Chandogahtnka 69 & 73. 

127, 129, 131, 138, 142, 145-48, 150, Jayaclitya: 15 & 247. 

152, 158, 165, 170, 174 & 175 (40). ftl’anasamgraha: 103. 

KaUvtveka: 2, 14, 37, 82, 121, 142, Jimutav.ihana • 18, 26, 34, 68, 71, 80, 

145-48. 84, 88, 97, 108-10, 122, 126, 144, 148, 

Brhat-Kalaviveka. 30 & 148. 152, 155, 158 & 164 (24). 

Daksiriatya-Kalavtveka: 88. T'tkakard (on the Alahabharata): 4. 

6 R. L. Mitra. Nottccj of Sans Mss., vol, VI, pp. 243-44 (L, 2181). The 
Ms. goes upto tlie 17th canto. The India Office Ms. which is complete omits all 
the above verses except two half-verses at rlie end and also omits the important 
wo'-d ‘Rajyadhara’ in the colophon: Fggeling’s /. O Cat, p. 1417 Verses 3 & 6 
are found in the Nirnaya-Brhaspati noticed below. 

7 H. P. 5 astri : Darhar Ltb. Cat , vol. I, pp. 254-55. TIic Ms. goes upto 
6th canto only. Cf. also Eggcling, op. cit , p. 1432 where the colophon reads: — 
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Tithinirnaya (by Bhavadcva) : 34, 80, 
113-14 & 150. 

Tithwiveka: 33, 36-37, 39, 113 & 148. 
Tirabhttktlyah: 248. 

T railokyamohana-Pancaratra: 245. 
Divaspatisamhita: 184. 

Devaboclha (Yajnavalkyatika) : 207. 
Dhananjaya: 16, 27, 28, 39, 60, 72, 74, 
81, 94, 96-98, 102, 109, III, 130, 132, 

>34- H3- *5^- '55- *59. '74- * 

176 (28}. 

Dhavalasamgraha: 73. 
Dhavalesvarasamgraha: ^2. 
Dhlrasamgraha: 184. 

Nigamapartsista: 243. 

Niiakamha: 89 & 100. 

Nilambaracarya ; y], 71, 97, no. 112, 
114, 132, 143 & 176. 

Varmstaltka: 14^9 
Pansistaprakasa: 57 & 243. 
Pancanaradiya: 1 3 . 

Patrankura: 146 & 218. 

Palupati: 251. 

Brahmagupta : 1 1 2 & 1 74. 

Bhattapada: 12. 

Bhavadcva : 34-35, 39, 66, 82, 84, 102, 
172 & 138 (i i). 

Bhanupadhyaya : 5, 34, 63, 74, 132, 170, 
194 & 223. 

Bhanubhatta : 25 & 97. 

Bhimopadhyaya : 139. 

Bhojadeva: 71 & 83. 

Bhojaraja: 170. 

Bhojarajasarngraha: 151. 

Laksmidhara: 32, 39 & 100. 
Vardhamanopdhyaya : 21, 25, 225, 228. 
239 & 240. 

Varsitdipika: 96, 98, 103, 123, 126, 133 
«c’ 148. 

Vartikakara: 13. 

Vidhinihandha: 139 & 180. 
VismpHrirM--Tikakara (Daksi^ade^lya) 
231. 


of RdyamukHta 

V edantavacaspati: 65. 

$ahkhadhara: 20, 34, 66, 94, 127, 

141 & 227. 

Sabdamaharnava (?); 85. 

^uddhidipikd: 112. 

$raddhapradipa: 225, 228-29, 233, 237 
& 239. 

Sraddhabandha (by Bhanupadhyaya): 

253- 

Sraddhabhasya (by Nilamvara): 129, 
240-41 & 253, 

Sraddhaviveka: 17, 19, 21, 23-26, 29, 
55- 56. 57. 74. 98. '27- '3°- '35- 
'36-37- '4°. '43- '77- i^4-25- 239-4'- 
• 247 & 251 (33). 

$raddhasara: 252. 

§raddhoddyota: 1 7 1 . 

5 ridatta : 69 & 73. 

Srldhairanika: 148. 

Satya: 152. 

Samayanirnaya: 61, 79, 81, 85, 97, iia, 
122, 167 & 175. 

Samayaprakasa: 5, 7, i6» 17, 22, 25-27, 
29, 62-67, 72* 93. 127, 129, 1 3 1, 133, 

'37- '4°-4'- '48 & 149 (3')- 
Samayapradfpa: 13, 23. 29, 32, 37, 39, 
63- 65, 67, 73, 78, 87.8. 92-3, 96, 
no, 1 12, 128, 129, 134, 140, 148, 

156, 158, 162, 165, 171, 175, 177, 

179 & 184 (35). 

Samva,tsarapradipa: 22, 81-2, 88, 100, 
loi, 103, 1 1 2, 119, 123, 134, 143, 

144, 148-9, 154, 166, 169, 175-77, 
179 & 241 (27). 

Pascatym-Samvatsarapradipa: 1 07^ 121, 

129. 

Brhat-Samvatsarapradipa: 82 147. 

Svalpa-Samvatsarapradipa: 68, 70, 72, 
81, 95, 129, 172. 

Sarasamucmya: 120. 

60, 88-9, 103, 142-43, 153 

& 239. 

Somapaddhati: 183. 
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SmrtikaHmudi: 245. 

Smrtiparihh^a: 23 <Sc 87. 

Smrtifrakasakara: 29 & 63. 

Smrtimanjari: 196. 

Smrtimaharnava: 61, 84-^, 88, 93, 120 
& 123. 

Smrtimimamsa: 76-77. 

Smrttratnamala: 5, 34, 193, 202, 204, 

208, 210, 216, 218 & 220. 

Smrttratnakara: 192. 

Smrtkamuccaya: 14, 32, 39, 78, 80-1, 

The Ms. comes to an end abruptly in the midst of the third part ot 
the book, relating to Sraddha, which begins at fol. 224b with the following 
headline ; — 

The second part (on AUnca) similarly begins on fol. i88a with the 
heading : — 

The first part which is a long one relates to Kala, including the most 
favourite topic of Indian writers the roll of religious ceremonies to be per- 
formed in each Tithi and month. Towards the end of this part (in fol. 186) 
there is an astronomical table for the calculation of Lagnamdna. 

The earliest writers to quote from a Smrti work of Rayamukuta were 
Haridasa Tarkacarya^ (fl. in the ist quarter of the i6th century A.D.) and 
next to him Raghunandana.'*’ But the Kamarupa scholar Pitambara Siddhan- 


87-8, 122-3, *53’ *74’ *7^» *77» *^21 
& 218. 

Svalpa-SmrtfsamHccaya: i8, 65, 103, 

122, 148, 154 & 184. 
Smrttsarasamticcaya: 87. 127 & 148. 
Svalpa-Smrttsarasam Hcraya: 132. 
Smrttsiddhapahpka: 149 150. 

Halayudha; 243 & 251. 

Haralata: 202, 218 & 222, 

Hcmadri: 40, 38, 60-1, 66, 69, 70-1, 77, 
81, 98, 114, 148, 150-1, 156, 178 & 
179 (20). 


8 There are four references to Rayamukuta in the Sraddhantrnaya of Haridasa 
(fol. 17, 37 as from ‘Mukuuiraya’, 90 & 99 of Smrti Ms. No. 236 belonging to 
the Samskrta S^itya Parisad, Calcutta); one in the Sr^dhavivekatika (fol, 37 of 
Sans. Ms. No. 1391 of Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad) and two under the title ‘MukuU- 
raya’ in his AsoHcanibandha (fol. 2 & 13 of Ms. No. 977 of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
Library, Navadvipa). Haridasa wrote soon after 1303 A.D. {IHQ., vol. XVI, p. 61). 
None of these quotations can be traced in tlie present fragment of Rayamukuta. 

9 For references to Rayamukuni in the works of Raghunandana wde JASB., 

1913, p. 371. The following passage of the present work has been cited almost 
verbatim under the name Rayamuku^ in the Sr^dhatattv^ (Vahgavasi Ed., 1316 
B.E., p. 120): — * 

srOTPpf ’stm *nrmn?r 
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tavagisa cited in the Sraddhakaumudiy^^ as many as 26 passages, 
and most of these quotations are traceable in the present work. This dis- 
misses a possible argument that Brhaspati Misra might have been different 
from Rayamukuta. It appears that though the work was composed long 
before the author earned the title Rayamukuta he was widely known by the 
latter title ever afterwards. 

An examination of this list will show that the book, though a frag- 
ment, throws light on many a problem on the medieval history of the 
Dharmasastra. A few remarkable instances are briefly stated below. 
The Kdlakaumudi, whose authorship is yet unknown, claims the largest 
number of references (40). There are reasons to believe that it is a long lost 
work of the Bengal school.” A Svalfa^Kdlaviveka (probably by Sulapani) 
has been distinguished from the Kdlaviveka of JimiTtavahana as well as the 
Ddksindtya-Kdlaviveka (of Madhava). The Tttbmirnaya, definitely ascribed 
to the famous Bhavadeva Bhatta, is one of the long forgotten works of the 


^ i 

^ “qr 

Jtr=^ ^iT fq?rr msnirC) 5ii=^f5f nifrerc: i 

?rrJrTr?tg?i^T gr ^ 

I (foi- -is*) 

40 StaddhakmmHdl (Ed. lariinatha Gosvami of Gauripur, Assam, 1850 
pp. 3, 6, 8-1 1, 15-6, 19-20, 27, 30-1, 39, 48, 58, 63, 65, 72, 79, 85, 87, ioi, 104 
1 4115-46. The passage on p, 8 occurs in fol. 244b of the present Ms., that on p. 9 in 
fol, 246a,; on p. 15 in fol. 246b, on p. 20 in fol. 246a and tliat on p. 48 in fol. 
252a. Siddhaiitavagisa flourished under Naranarayana and Sukladhvaja of Kamarupa 
late in the i6di cent. A.D. and finally settled at Darrang under Raghudeva, son of 
Sukladhvaja. One of his works the Dayakaumndi (Ed., 1826 Saka, Gauripur, Assam) 
was written in 1526 Saka (1604 A.D.). On p, 104-5 of the iSraddhakaamadi views 
of a scholar {*kasctt’) are cited and refuted; the passage cited is from the Sraddha* 
tattva {op, dt„ p. 412). Similarly a passage from p. 481 of the $rdddhatattva is 
found cited in p. 195 of the Sraddhakanmndi as of ‘kakit’. Siddhantavagtk is thus 
one of the earliest writers to refer to Raghunandana. 

II The Rimaprakasa of Raja Krparama (cf. /HQ., XXVII, pp. 6-10) refers to it 
in one place js 'Gaudiya-Kalakaumudyiim' (fol. 327a of the Ms. copy preserved in 
the Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library at Navadvipa). The Ramaprajkasa, being 
written outside Bengal, similarly refers even to a work of Raghunandana as 
^Gmdagr&fitka’TithiWto^ (fol. 356a). 
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latter/"* The Smrtimahdrnava, so frequently quoted by medieval scholars, 
has been ascribed to Bhojadeva/*^ There were at least two works of the 
names of Samvatsarapradifa and Dhananjaya, one of the most favourite 
authors of Rayamukuta, is stated to be the author of one of them. Two rare 
passages of a Smrtiprakdsakdra have been preserved; these are: 

(fol. 63a) ^ 

(ii) (fol. 29a) 

These two very passages have been also cited by numerous medieval 
scholars, notably Upadhyayas Srldatta. Harinatha and Vardhamana o£ 
Nlithila, under the name Harihara \lisra This Hanhara is generally 
taken to be identical with Agnihotrl Harihara, the famous author of the 
Paras karabhdsya^ though not a single quotation of SrTdatta and others can 
be traced therein. On the present evidence of Rayamukuta it is evident that 
It was from the Smrtifrakdsa of Harihara Misra (probably different from 
AgnihotrT Harihara) that the Maithila writers frequently cited. 

Rayamukuta has quoted from two works of Vardhamanopadhyaya — 
the Smrtiparibhdsd and the Sraddhapradipa. This Vardhamana, who was 
wrongly identified by the late Mr. M. M. Chakravarti with Navya- 
Vardhamana of the late 15th cent. A.D., seems really to be the famous 


(fol. 150’^) 

Also: (fol. 34*^) 

*3 (fol. 120^) 

14 Passage (i) occurs in 5 ridatta’s Samayapradipa (fol. 53b of Govt. Ms. No. 10619 
preserved in die R.A.S.B.,) in Harinatha’s Smrusdra (p. 66 of Ms. No. II. A. 40 of 
the R.A.S.B.,) and in Vardhamana’s Smrtiparibhasa (fol 20a of Ms. No. 5460 of die 
R.A.S.B.,), each under the name of Harihara, the pde ‘Mika’ being added after die 
name by Vardhamana. There is a remarkable similarity in language and argu- 
ment in all the diree works here and elsewhere. Passage (ii) occurs in Harinatha 
ifoc. cit., p. 68) and Vardhamana {loc. at., fol. 31b). 

15 5 ridatta cites ten times from Harihara in his Aedradarsa (Litho. Ed., Benares, 
1939 V.S. pp. 8, 10 etc.), Harinatha six times {loc. cit., pp. 17, 47, 49, 66, & 68 of 
Acdra and p. 75 of Vivada) and Vardhamana 4 times, but none of these passages can, 
be traced in Pdraskarabhdsya. 
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Naiyayika, vson of Gaiigesa Upadhyaya. The late Dr. H. P. Sastrl wrohgly 
elesaibed him as a third Vardhamana, son of Candesvara.^** 

t 

Date of the Smrthratnahara 

The only reference, however, which has a bearing on the date of the 
work, is to the well-known works of ^Qlapani ; the Sraddhavweka and Tithi- 
viveka, ^ The former happens to be the most frequently cited work next to 
the Kalakaumudi and the Samayapradipa. The late Mr. M. M. Cakravarci'" 
practically said the last word on the date of Sulapani, who ‘flourished in the 
beginning of the 15th cent. A.D.. if not earlier’.'^ Sulapani cited the 
Kdta-Mddbavtya and was himself cited by Rudradhara and Vacaspati Misra. 
But it escaped the learned scholar’s notice that Sulapani lived to refute the 
views of Vacaspati Misra in one of his last works the Rdsaydtrdviveka. The 
passages are given below: — 

I cPETTfC (fob 

(ii) I a%gT W'h, 

I (fob 4a). 

*6 (M. 25a) (^39^') 

The references on fol. 21b & 25a arc from the Paribhasa (fol. 13-14), vide 
lASU., I 9 i 5 » PP* hi the Descr, Cat. of Sans. Mss. Govt. Collection, RASB., 

vol. Ill, p. B40 Dr. Sasui was clearly wrong in rciuling the name as ‘Candesvara’ in 
the and introductory verse of the Smrtipartbhasa; the verse, which was added in the 
margin, reads: — 

wjwiwfta'iarm i f^sir(»j^) sw: ii 

The fact that the printed edition of the Tirthacmtamani does not contain 
tliird introductory verse of the KHSumanjaUprakasa 

ly JASB,, 1915, p. 34a. The passage from tlie KUamadhaviya (B.I. Ed. p. 80) 
occurs in the Durgotsavavtveka (Sans. Sahitya Parisad Ed., Calcutta, p. 4). The 
KSlamadhaviya was written sometime after 1359 A.D., when in the Vikari year a 
malamasa occured as stated in the book (p. 70-1). 

According to commentators (cf. fol. 22a of a Dvtiitanknaya-tippant, Ms. in the 
V. R, Museum, Rajshahi: also, fol. 22b of Vagi.sa’s Dvaitanirnayadipka — Ms. No. 
151D of the Dacca University) Vacaspati refeis in his Dvakantmaya to the views 
of Rudradhara and the 'Oaudiya-Sraddhoviveka* is cited {SrMdhaviveka p. 50 of the 
Chowkh. Ed.) by the latter. So all the three great scholars ^ulapani, Rudradhar i 
and Vacaspati Miira went more or less contemporarie.s. Vacaspati wrote about 
c. i44t>-70 A.O4 under the Mithik kings Bhairava and his son Ramabhadra. 
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The fact that the printed edition of the Tlrthadutammi docs not contain 
any of the two short notes cited above only deepens the jKoblein and should 
be regarded in our opinion as going in favour of and not against the genu- 
ineness of the Kdsaydtrdviveka, which bears, all the stamp of the smaller 
tracts of Siilapani, specially the sister work Dolaydtraviveka. Sulapani, 
therefore, cannot have written this text before the sixties of the 15th cent. 
A.D., and the earliest date for his major works like the SrMdhavweka would 
be the decade 1420-30 A.D, The date of the present Smrti work of 
Rayamukuta is thus fixed to be circa 1440 A.D., and not certainly before 
1430 A.D. 

The Padacandrtkd 

The subsequent career of Rayamukuta finds a glowing description in 
the introduction to his magnum opus the Padacandrtkd commentary on the 
Amarakosa. The whole of this valuable introduction though printed several 
times is reproduced below. 

5^: ^ in 

5tTi5<Tft: i 

^ f tiR 

: l|y 

t*tr ftfy 

h sjmsmRf: ti’t 

18 Wc have got two Ms. copies of the book in our possession, complete in 
fol. 3 & 4. There arc references to Narayana UpSdhyaya (once), the Uikdakalika 
(twice) and the Pratisthaviveka. It begins: — 

swr i^TOTiifq TRrawi^T! fiB# ^iwnfittsir 11 

19 Vide A. Borooah’s Ed. of Amarakosa, pt. I (1887), p. 2; Eggeling: Ind. 
Off. Cat., pp. 270-71. Introd. to the Bhdsdvrtti, Ed. V.R.S, Raj.shahi, pp. 20-21. 
There are sliglit variations in die reading of the verses and we have tried to give the 
best possible version above. Most of the verses arc .sometimes omitted tn Ms. 
copies. Cf. Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss., Cal Sans. Coll, vol. vii, Icxic, p. 12-3. 
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5n^ OT' 

Wm ;5rfMt ^ I 

erase fc^s ^r^is ^ n vs 
gw 'Tfi!wn4^>Tq^ 

5qr: wj 51^# if^TfirW% w#wwf^*- 1 

^TW ^ n *; 

^ g#: II «. 

3r?r^2rr«JfWT^^^ i 

cT^^f^irr wrf^ m o 

Vcrsc.^3-5 substantially agree^with the account given in the earlier works.®‘’ 
It is stated in the commentaries on the Raghn and Magha that he had 
already received, evidently through the graces of his patron Rajyadhara, 
high honours at the court of the Gauda king, which was followed up bv 
much greater and newer laurels so eloquently related for the first time in vv. 
6-8 above, culminating in the elevation of his sons to the highest rank of royal 
ministers. The title ‘Rayamukuta seems to suggest that during this period 
Brhaspati himself exchanged for sometime at least his literary profession 
for a political career which secured for his sons a position exactly equal to 
what was enjoyed by his former patron Raya Rajyadhara, as a*^ comparison 
of V. 7 above with vv. 5-6 of the Smrti-ratnahdra will bear out.^^ There is 

20 In L 2181 the name of the modier recorded in die line 

has been corrected after die Padacandrika; the name of the wife on the other hand 
was *^*^d not on the evidence of the Raghutika. 

21 We have accepted the reading of the Rajshahi Ms. in the name of Raya- 

mukum’s son whom we take to be idcndcal with the patron of Arjuna 

Mi.^ra : 

I ?rs»ingjf !r f gfee n n 

(H, P. 5 asm: Notices, vol, IV, No, 295 — ^Ms. dart'd 1456 5 aka). 
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no doubt that the Padacandrika was written at a very advanced age of the 
author when his sons had already reached the peak of their fortunes and 
this is amply borne out by the long array of his numerous titles of distinc- 
tion so scrupulously recorded in the colophon to all available copies of this 
work. His academic title ‘Misra* is now dropped and in addition to the 
family title ‘Mahintapanlya’ and the first honorary title ‘Kavicakravarti* 
(conferred by Rajyadhara) the new ones are used (in their chronological 
order) as follows — ‘Rajapandita* ‘Panditasarvabhauma’,, ‘(Kavi-) Pandira- 
cudamani’, ‘Mahacarya’ and ‘Rayamukutamani*. None of these five titles 
are ever mentioned in the earlier works, while the original ‘Acarya’ has given 
place to the bigger title ‘Mahacarya’. The conclusion is, therefore, irresis- 
tible that a long period of time separated his earlier works from this last work 
the Padacandrika. If the date of the Smrti-ratnahdra is fixed at c. 1440 A.D. 
the Padacandrika will have to be placed three decades later in about 1470 
A.D. The presumption that the book was composed in 1431 A.D. from 
the incidental mention of that date in the body of the book appears thus 
to be wholly wrong. 

There is an old complete copy of the Padacandrika preserved in the 
V. R. Museum, Rajshahi (Ms. No. 650) of which the colophon runs as 
follows : — 




This laconic mention of a figure ‘1396’ left us in doubt whether it was the 
date of the transcript (which being on paper docs not look so old) or of the 
original from which it was copied. All speculation is now set at rest by 
the examination of another copy of the last part of the Padacandrika recently 
acquired by the same museum (Ms. No. 1985) where that date 1396 Saka is 
clearly recorded as that of the composition of the Padacandrika itself. This 
unique Ms. copy of the book ends as follo)vs: — 


1 ^ 
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qiirs^wrf^ ^rmrfsviT^r 
%r*TJTt^>«5rqfs3r%fiT' 

^ sfKm^oorrq jurts^g ^ i 

g^ WT ^ 

g^fg^irftr m i 

^%3T^f52Tf^r 0 

qR q’^i^fdq’...^^^ 5 ?t?TK...^t M (fol. 163). 

The book was finished, therefore, in 1396 Saka in the month of Jyaistha on 
the r2th day of the dark fortnight being a Samrday; the date works out to 
be June ii, 1474 A.D. The two prayer verses at the end are fine specimens 
of alliteration. It now becomes diflicult to explain why the author had 
chosen a much earlier date ( 1353 *Saka ) for incidental mention in the body 
of the book. That date, we believe, is the record of an important event 
witnessed by the author (e.g., the death o f Sultan Jalaluddin ) or it might 
have been borrowed from an earlier commentator without acknowledgement. 
One of the conimcntaries most frecjuently cited by Rayamukuta was the 
'Kat 4 mtidi\ which one Would be tempted to identify with the Kaumudi of 
Nayanananda, who, as the late Mr. Borooah found out, mentioned the same 
date in the very language of Rayamukuta without indicating his source. 
But Nayanananda is evidently a much later author as he quotes from Rama* 
natha (of the Kaliipa school). *“ His work retjuircs, however, to be carefully 
examined. 


22 A passage in the *kalavarg ai* of the 4 j 3 ^ 4 iAkosa (I. iii. ajJ is explained by a 
few commentators by referring to an actual year q£ the Saka era corresponding to the 
Kaliyuga year. Mr. Borooah (he. at p. 145) discovered three other commentaries, 
besides Rayamukuu (p. 144), where a date is reconded. Of them Ramanatha defi- 
nitely states * 

( = 1633 A.D.). Tlie year (1353 5 aka) mentioned by Nayanananda is evidently bor- 
rowed from Rayamukuta as Mr. Borooah remarked. Nayanananda quotes SarvayarnjJ^ 
(p. 14), a commentary *!yfa^rtHvidinV (p. 15) and RamilrtStha : — IT^ 

3^)- Evidently he belonged to the Kalapa 
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The late Mr. Borooah had rightly chosen the Padacandrika, along with 
the commentary o£ KsuasvamI £or publication in his projected edition of 
the Amarakosa which stopped with his untimely death. But while 
Ksirasvamrs commentary has appeared in print in more than one edition, 
Rayamuku^ £ailed to secure another publisher for over half a century. 
The Padacandrika bristles with quotations from a very large number of 
works on various subjects and though A^ifrecht published a list of the 
authorities cited therein long ago,“^^ a thorough examination of the book is 
yet to be attempted and is bound to repay amply the labours of any young 
•scholar (from Bengal). 

The Padacandrika is expressly based on sixteen previous commentaries 
on the Amarakosa most of which are now lost. Their names will have to 


be selected from the following list. (The figures against each name indicate 


the number of times the word occurs 
A. Borooah ’s cd., 2 pts., 176 pp. up t 
Kalinga (12) 

Kokkata 
Kaumtidi (56) 

KsIrasvamI, also referred to as Svanu, 
Bhatta or BhattasvamI, cited 
almost on every page. 



Jatoka (2) pp. 128 & 13^ 
Panjikd (5) 

Rajadeva (4) pp- 13, 15 & 87 
Ramadasa (i) p. 71 


in the printed portion of the book — 
) 1. V. 5). 

Madhumadhavi or Mddhavi (6) 
Vydkhydmrta (i) p. 55 
Srllyira 

Sridhara (5) pp. 34, 65, 73, 114 & 
1 19. 

Sarvadhara (12) 

Sarvananda (15) 

Subhuti (7) 

Somanandi (2) p. 125 & 148. 
Haddacandra (4) pp. 40, 77, 96 & 
1 18 


school. The* w ell kn own date of Sarv.uianda, 1081 I>aka, was also giveu by Mr. 
Borooah from a Ms. copy of his commentary in his own possession and he quite 
correctly remarked that it was the date of Srinivasa (and not of Sarvananda): 

die late Dr. G. Sastii confused this date of 
Srinivasa with the date of composition of Sarvananda ’s commentary, scholar 
after scholar has blindly followed him without realising the absurdity of the 
inference that both of them were* writing simultaneously on the same tabic. 
Sarvanamla certainly wrote after 1081 5 aka, but how long after one cannot definitely 
state. Rayarniikuta had written 43 years after tlie date he actually mentioned. 
To the above list we shoiikl add the date 1540 iSaka (1618 A. D.) men- 
tioned by Narayana, author of the Padarthakaumudi (Eggeling : !. 0 . Cat, p. 278). 

23 ZD^G.. vol.JCXVUl. 
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Kokkata, Jatarupa and Ankara are cited in the subsequent portion of the 
commentary/^ Fiye among them — ^Kalihga, Jatarupa, Ramadasa, Soma- 
nandi and Haddacandra — preceded Sarvananda who names them. Deves- 
vara and Sanatana, unless the latter is identical with the reviser of Sarva- 
nanda’s book, are two other names found in the latter but not cited by 
Rayamukup. 

Next to KsTrasvamr the Kaumudi is the most frequently cited and one 
of the latest commentaries tapped by Rayamukuta and the quotations prove 
that Rayamukuta was greatly indebted to it. As a typical instance of the 
wealth of quotations that the Padacandrika, like its sister work the Smrti- 
ratnahdraj^^ possesses, let us cite one passage (p. 156): 

3*r: 5fg 5 qf%wi 1 

The book throws a flood of light bn many problems of the history of 
Sanskrit lexicography and grammar and we can only give here a few extracts 
pointing to the great value of the work, taken at random from the portion 
wc have examined. ^ 

fsf^srg^^T*rt«rr%sg?jn 4 i (p. 6). 

This Kdvyafradifa is different from the well-known work of Govinda 
Thakkura. 

(Un. iv. 237) 

^ 5% ?n5=?tg^r5ffK fw4- 

ifn %% (Un. I. 15) 

t p. 18. 


24 Wc examined with the kind permission of tlic Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad a 
fragment of the Padacandnka (Sans. Ms. No. 229) which goes up to tlie end of the 

‘Vartausadhivarga.’ On fol. 62a we find 

Also, (citing Ratnakosadi, fol. 87b) and Ankara on fol. 132b 

dt 135b. This Srikara may be identical with the author of the Vyakhyamrta. 

25 We forgot to mention before that in one place in the Smrti-ratnahkra Raya- 
mukuta tagged together as many as n ames in a single passage: — 

qjawsRft^s I ffoi' '48a)- 
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vrr*Tff%^ ffTpr sifir i ff 

^^rg^T^fr i 

WT%^^g%2; i i8. 

(p. i66, also fol. 58a of Vang. Sah. Par. Ms.). 

This interesting passage throws a side-light on the relation of the lost 
Bhagavrtti with the Kasika and expresses Rayamukuta’s obvious leaning 
towards lexicographic authorities. 

srg Jisrnn: N, 

rT3f^ ga»f»if% i 

(fol. 98b of the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad Ms.). 

Rayamukuta belongs to the Mahintafanlya family as stated by himself; 
this is a w ell k nown family of the Radhiya Brahmins now called the 
Mabinta. Srinivasa, the famous author of the Suddhidifika and the Ganita- 
cUdamani also belonged to this family as stated by Rayamukuta (p. 144); 
the family seemed to have continued to enjoy royal patronage from the 
times of Vallalascna down to Pathan times. 


Dines^i Chandra Bhattacharyya 


I.H.Q., dec:embi:r 1941 
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The Angaculiya, a sacred text of the Jainas 

Critical Apparatus 

Besides the well-known Jama canonical texts, the present study is based 
on a special investigation of the following material, viz., 

0 A The Angaculiya. This work deals, as will be found from its 

detailed examination below, with the incidence of heresy, a 
topic which leads to prescriptions regarding the proper obser- 
vance of rites connected with admission into the Order, 
ceremonies of ordination of different grades of seniority, and 
study of the sacred scriptures. According to the traditional lists 
of texts to he studied by a Jama ascetic, this text is treated as 
ahga-bahira i.e., one outside the Anga texts." It is composed 
in Prakrit except a single sentence in Sanskrit prose and the 
quoted Sanskrit verses — items to which we shall have occasion 
later on to refer. Three versions of this text have been used 
for the present study, viz., 

AB — Ms. orient, fol. no. 2565 in the Preussische Staatsb/bliO' 
thek, Berlin. Though legibly written, this Ms. is full of 
mistakes, with frequent confusion of letters, omission ol words 
and clauses, and repetitions. The Ms. bears no dates. 

AP — Ms. in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, as no, 1160 of 1884-87 (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report, for 
those years, p. no). This Ms. was examined in Poona by 
Professor Schubring in December 1927, who compared it with 
his copy of AB previously made. To judge from the notes kept 
by Prof. Schubring of this comparison, which were available to 
the present writer during 1938-39 when he worked with Prof. 
Schubring in Hamburg University, this Ms. closely agrees 
with AB and the few variants that occur here and there are not 
worth taking serious notice of. Fols. i and 15 are missing, and 

I Nandi, p, 202 A; Anuog. p, 6A. See also Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas 
(Grundriss), p. 55f. In all matters concerning Jaina dogmatics, I have contcntal 
myself in the following pages with referring to Sdiubring’s Lehre which is the 
latest authoritative work on the subject. 
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the leaf marked no. i docs not belong to this text. At the 
end a later hand has added the date sainvat 1607 (thus furnish- 
ing a terminus ante quern of the main script) as well as some 
other notices. 

AS — Ms. no. 4462 (entry no. 377, under which it was men- 
tioned by Lcumann)“ in the Bibliotheque Nationale et Uni- 
versttaire, Strasbourg, of which a photographic reproduction was 
made by the Library and supplied to the present writer. It 
shows that the script is evidently more modern than that of 
AB and that the copying is more correct. There is no mention 
of dates by the scribe. Apart from a not uninteresting 
difference, the significance of which will be fully discussed 
later on, there are no very important variants in this 
from AB or AP. A few extracts from this Ms. made by 
Leumann arc preserved among his papers inherited by the 
Seminar fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens of the University of 
Hamburg. These extracts proved to be of little use for our 
present purposes. 

(11) Av The Avassayani'jfutti, Ms. orient, fol. no. 692 in the Preu^}, 

Staatshih.t Berlin. This work forms the second Mulasutta of 
the Jaina canon. ^ 

(lii) Avv The Avasyakavrtti, Ms. or. fol. no. 763 in the Preuss. 

Staatshib., Berlin, which is a commentary on Av by Hari- 
bhadra (c. 750 A.C.).'^ 

(iv) Ay The Aydravihi, a text belonging to the class of later non- 

canonical texts known as SamayarT or “Rules of Conduct.”'"' 
This work is composed in Prakrit intermingled with Sanskrit 
after the manner of the Cunnis from whicli, however, it is 
separated by an interval of .several centuries. It deals in 21 
daras, with various rites and ceremonies of Jaina religious life, 
such as sammatt’-arovana-vihi, vaya-v., padima-v., tava-v., 
padikkamana-v., posaha-v., pavvajja-v., utthavana-v., etc. (see 
Weber’s Verzeichnis,, p. 829!!.), including one {ddra 20) dealing 

3 Vbersicht iiher die Avasyaka-lAtcratur, Hamburg 1935, p. III. 

3 See Weber, Verzeichnk der Sansk-und Prakrit-Handschnftcn, vol. II 
Parts 2 and 3, p. 742^. and Schubring, Lehre, p. 8iff. 

4 Weber, Verzeichnis, p. 7630. 5 Schubring, Lehre, p. 157. 
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with the ceremonies connected with the cremation of a dead 
monk, maha-paritthavana-v. There arc two versions of this 
text, viz., 

AyB — Ms. or. fol. no. 1049 Berlin, written 

in small characters, on the whole correctly, and containing 
some tables. 

— Printed text published by the Agamodaya-samiti, 
Mehesana, with tolerable accuracy, Nearly identical in reading 
with AyB. This printed edition contains some short Appen- 
dices, no doubt from later hands, providing some supplementary 
information on topics treated of in the text itself. 

(v) N ^The Nirvdnakalikd, ed. with an Introduction and Notes by 

Mohanlal Bhagavandas Jhaveri and published in the Muni Sri 
Mohanlalji Jain Granthamala (5), Bombay. This work is com- 
posed in Sanskrit and is attributed to Padalipta-suri ; it deals 
with rituals and ceremonies, specially those connected with the 
construction of shrines and installation of images. This is no 
doubt a late text, as can be surmised from the facts that it is 
written entirely in Sanskrit and that its use of terminologies 
are unpretentiously free from any attempts towards giving the 
text an ancient flavour. 

(vi) S ^The Sdmdydrlvihi, Ms., or. fol. no. 1119 in the Preuss. Staatsb, 

Berlin, a work of the sdmaydrl-chss dealing with Jaina rituals 
and ceremonies (see Weber’s Verzeichnis, p. 8951!.). It is com- 
posed in Prakrit mixed with Sanskrit, like Ay; in some parts, 
however, it is entirely in Sanskrit. Some verses at its conclu- 
sion show that the author’s name was Paramananda who was 
a pupil of Abhayadeva, as was Asada too, who wrote in samvat 
1248.® The Ms. is well-written from the point of view of 
penmanship but is full of mistakes and omissions. 

(vii) V The VaggacHliyd, Ms. or. fol. no. 2378 in the Prem. Staatsb, , 

Berlin. This short work also belongs to the anga-bahira group 
of texts like A and is often wrongly designated as VahgacdUyd 
or Uvangaculiyd. It consists in its present form of i ajjhayana 
only, which is called Suya-hilan *Hffatti or “Rise of the dis- 

6 See Weber, Verzeichnis, p. 85, n. 7 and Klatt, Specimen of a literary^ 
biographic4 fatna-Onomasticon, Leipzig p. 3. 
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regard of the Sacred Scriptures”, and it may be that this title 
is yet^Another name of this small text. The subject-matter of 
this text may be summed up as follows : — 

The 22 admirers of the courtesan Kamalaya attack Aggidatta, a disciple 
of Bhaddabahu, in the “Lacci” Park near Mihila. Before they reach him 
however, all of them fall into a well and die by the swords in their hands. 
(What follows is in prose): Aggidatta interrupts his ascetic practices and 
goes to Bhaddabahu’s teacher Jasabhadda who, together with Sambhilya- 
vijya, is stopping in Savatthl. Aggid. asks Jasabli. about the future exis- 
tences of those 22 men and Jasabh. prophecies their 63 future lives in various 
forms which partly coincide with the present life of Kamalaya. She turns 
a nun, being now 78 years of age, and converts her 22 former lovers — now 
born in AvantI as candalas in their 33rd existence — into lay disciplcship. At 
this period these men revile the Jaina creed and becoming as many buffoons 
ridicule two Jaina monks. In their 64th birth they become merchants while 
Kamal., now reborn as a Vanamantara god after having lived for 104 years, 
blesses their cntcrpri.ses. Of the “Six Systems”, not a single one attracts 
them and they prefer going their own way (? samkappikam pahavemana; is 
samkap. = sva-kalpitam?). At that time a general disrespect towards the 
Jaina doctrine and towards the monks will prevail. When these 22 men die 
at the age of 99, a long life in the hells will be their lot. 

It is probable that this text derived its name from the “group”, vagga, 
of the 22 men, lovers of the courtesan Kamalaya. 

In this connection we shall mention yet another short text belonging to 
the ahga-bahira class, viz., the V iyahaciiliya (which we shall later refer to as 
Vi.). This text is often wrongly designated as Vivdhaculiya and it also re- 
fers to the theme of heresy. It relates that Bhaddabahu, the disciple of 
Sambhuyavijaya, explained 16 inauspicious dreams to Piyanandana, the queen 
of Candragupta in Pataliputra. The glimpse into the dismal future of the 
Jaina church which the interpretation of the dreams provides, induces the 
king to abdicate his throne and turn a lay disciple.^ 

(viii) Vm The Vihimaggafava, Ms, or. fol. no. 871 in the Pr, Staatsb,, 

Berlin. This is another work of the samayarT-class and its 

7 I avail myself of this opportunity of rectifying by means of the above 
data, a printing mistake in Schubring’s Lehre. p. 84, whereby the printer, by 
leaving out a line of the Ms. made the Saint Sambhutavijaya appear as the husband 
of queen Priyanandal Tlic 3 ahga-bahtra texts arc noticed briefly in Lehre, p. 83!. 
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authorship is ascribed to the well-known Jinaprabhasuri (samvat 
1349-69, see Klatt’s Specimen, p. 12) who composed it about 
s. 1363, i.e. a few years before the end of his life. Like Ay and 
S, this text also is composed in a mixture of Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit. It treats of the various Jama rituals in an elaborate manner 
and is the longest of the samayarl texts we have to deal with. 
Of its 41 daras, daras 31-38 are composed entirely in Sanskrit, 
and dara 29 (folios 53Af.) deals with the cremation of a 
deceased monk, a topic to which reference has already been made 
above under Ay. This text is reported upon in Weber’s 
Verzctchnis, p. 86 iff. 

Relation of A with the other texts 

The present study is based on A as the main text. Two aspects link 
this text with the otlier texts mentioned above, viz., (1) A deals with certain 
topics common to two of the ahga-bahira texts, V and Vi, c.g. heresies and 
decline of the Jain.i church; apart from this theme, A has hardly anything 
in common wtih V and Vi as regards style and subject-matter, and (11) a 
similarity of contents which binds A to the rest of the texts, i.e., Av, Avv, 
Ay, N, S, and Vm. In respect of subject-matter they run often on parallel 
and at times on identical lines, although the spirit of A is wholly unknown 
to these texts. We arrive thus at a paradox, viz., that texts which resemble 
A in spirit have nothing in common with it as regards their form, while 
texts which resemble A in form know nothing of its spirit. 

A, our main text, justifies its assumption of the title of the “Crown of 
the Angas” by declaring that it adorns the Eleven Angas just as the white 
summit adorns the Meru (Kanaya-giri), as the diadem adorns the head 

of men and women as the tilaya adorns the forehead, the kunda- 

las the ears the colly rium the eyes, etc. (A, sec. I, see below). This 

is surely a lofty claim to make. Perhaps our author attempted to establish 
the authenticity of the text by glorifying it in this manner. Let us divide 
the contents into 21 sections, according to the various topics under 
consideration. 

Contents of the Ms. A 

Section I (AB & AS fol. iBf.) — It begins in the traditional manner of 
introduction with ‘tcnain kalenam tenam samaenam* etc. with a description 
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of the city of Campa, of tlic Punnabhadda shrine, and of the arrival there of 
Suhamrna, the disciple of MahavTra. |ainbu, a disciple of Suhaimna, asks 
him, after the traditional manner, about the contents ol this text wlierciipon 
Suhamma describes how (as has just been mentioned) thi‘ text jusnfies its 
title, and that 

HT W sjftjf 

Sec. II (AB & AS, 2A) — On Jambu’s cjuestion, Suhamma gives a brief 
description of guruparamparagama, the bearers of which are saul to be only 
those who have been initiated into the Order in accordance with the tradi- 
tional ceremonies, paramparae pavvavana-vihic dikkhia sc paramparagameti 
buccal. 

Sec. Ill (AB & AS, 2Aff.) — On Jambu’s further question, Suhamma 
describes the traditional ceremonies of initiation. 

Sec. IV (AB & AS 3Bf.) — Suhamma goes on to narrate that there are, 
however, some monks who are not initiated in the traditional manner aiui 
that such monks are to be regarded as heretics. Seeing the shortcomings of 
traditionally initiated monks, they enter into and lead an ascetic life, iii' 
dependent of a teacher. Such heretics arc to be condemneti in the strongest 
terms. They arrogate to themselves superiority of conduct and knowledge 
and blame those ascetics who follow the tradition. They will suffer punislv 
ment in hell and will mislead the laity. 

Sec. V (AB & AS 4Aff.) — Suhamma continues to narrate encounters 
between the traditional or orthodox monks on the one hand and the self- 
constituted or unorthodox monks on the other. The latter, when challenged 
by the orthodox to state to what gana, saha, or kula they belong and by 
whom they have been initiated into ascetic life ami practices, take recourse 
to violent invectives and abuse the followers of tradition. A heated dispute 
follows in course of which the unorthodox declare that a parley between 
them IS useless because “there can be no comparison between swans and 
crows, horses and donkeys, elephants and buffaloes, or between the lirave 
and the coward . Among the terms of abuse used, are hin ’ayariya, pan- 


8 qjfefTT »Trf%^r 

^ gwf 

Kalpasutra, Samacari, 63-64, Note here the absence of any mention of guru- 
paramparagama which A adds. 
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diira-pada- paurana® dhana^kanag’ai-dharaga, etc. The unorthodox declare 
themselves as true sahus and £ail to sec what might speak against them. 
Moreover^ they claim that Slmandhara (a tirthamkara living at present in 
Mahavidcha, a distant part of the earth, sec Lehre p. 139) is their teacher 
and that all kevalTs and siddhas are their teachers; they say that they arc 
like the Patteya-Buddhas who needed no teachers or gana, saha, or kula. 
They assert that having discarded the wrong practices of others, they 
alone practise the true doctrine, while the orthodox, following, as they do, 
the upholders of false doctrines, cannot claim this, for, “Can mangoes grow 
on a nimba^trec?” Tlic orthodox section are then described as rebutting 
these claims of their adversaries and as establishing their own superiority on 
the strength of their being followers of guru-paramparagama. Then the 
unorthodox arc denounced in scathing terms. 

Sec. VI (AB & AS 6Af.) — Suhamma goes on to narrate that some such 
self-constituted monks imitate the ways of the orthodox and get a following 
among the laity by declaring falsely that they trace their spiritual descent 
from such and such sages. When their pretentious claims arc exposed by 
the orthodox, it leads to strife and dissensions among the followers of the 
unorthodox. 

Sec. Vll (AB, 6Bf.; AS, 6Bff.) — ^Strife and dissensions among the laity 
make some of them leave their gana, specially when they discover the 
slackness of conduct on the part of some of their teachers; this, in its turn, 
has a bad effect on the faithful members of the community. 

Sec. VIU (AB, yAf; AS, yBf) — ^These dissensions among the followers 
of those false teachers, affect injuriously also those members of the com- 
munity whcJ'are not followers of such teachers. 

Sec, IX (AB, yBf.; AS, 8Af.) — Jambu asks, somewhat irrelevantly, 
what the term gana means and Suhamma declares that the term denotes a 
body of monks and nuns, or where the “Five jewels among men”, pamca- 

9 i.e. ‘those who wear white garments;’ a little later the unorthodox again 
describe the forerunners of the orthodox as seya-pada-dharaga, sveta-pata-dharakah, 
‘wearers of white ‘clothes’. The wearing of white garments, as practised by the 
^vetfimbaras, seems therefore to liavc been viewed with great disapproval. In con 
trast witli this, the unortliodox group use the terms mala-malinga-gatta or 
sarira ‘having their bodies covered with dirt’ as complimentary; accumulation of 
dirt on the body is regarded as a virtue by the Jainas„ sec Lehre, p. 168. But in 
one place the unorthodox are described as being of similar dress, $arisa*ve$c, as the 
ordiodox. 
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purisa-rayana, are available. The “Five jewels” comprise of the iiyariya, 
uvajjhaya and other ranks of seniority in the Order, jainbu then asks about 
the ceremony of ordination of an ay.iriya. Suhamma first describes the diff- 
erent kinds of ayariya, including their comparison with four kinds of 
baskets (known already from Than. 4. 4; cf. also WZKM, 3. 3^) and then 
characterises the best kind of ayariyas as titthagara^sama. 

Sec. X (AB, 8Aff.; AS, 8Bff.) — Suhamma describes the ceremony of 
ordination of an ayariya. 

Sec. XI (AB, loA; AS, iof.}~Thc ceremony of ordination of an 
uvajjhaya. 

Secs. XII-XV (AB, loAf.; AS, loBf.}— The ceremonies of ordination 
of other ranks of seniority, viz., pavatti, thcra, ganavaccheya, mahattara, and 
pavattinl. 

Sec, XVI (AB, loBff.; AS, iiAff.) — ^Thc mode of ascertaining the right 
time, particularly for the study of the sacred scriptures. 

Sec. XVII (AB, AS 136!?.) — ^The technKjuc and plan of study of the 
sacred scriptures, and the formalities to be observed in connection therewith. 

Sec. XVIII (AB, i9Af.; AS, 19B)— Laudation of the plan of study dcs^ 
cribcd in the last Sec., and condemnation of those who do not follow it. 

Sec. XIX (AB, i9Bf.; AS, i9Bff.)— Most praiseworthy among the lour 
kinds into which the laity may be divided, are those who maintain a frater- 
nal or maternal or paternal disposition towards each other, whereas those 
who change their gana or adhere to heretical views are to be condemned. 

Sec. XX (AB, 2oAff.; AS, 2oBf.)— Only such teachers are praiseworthy 
who do not admit monks who liavc foregone the ceremony of initiation (as 
described in Sec. Ill); otherwise they must perform confession in the manner 
laid down in Vav. (i. 34). 

Sec. XXI (AB, 2iA; AS, 2iAf.)— A short epilogue. 

The contents of A, as summed up in the above Secs, may be divided 
into two parts, viz., 

(1) an “enveloping mass” consisting, of Sees. I-II, IV-VIll, and 
XIX-XXI, which speaks of heresy and decline of religion, and 
within which is* embedded, 

(ii) a “middle-portion” consisting of Sees. IX-XVIll (to which may 
also be added Sec. Ill), which describe the various rites and cere- 

10 Schiibring, Orient. UteramrzeUung, Oct. 1^26, p. 91 off. 
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monies connected witli initiation, confirmation, ordination, time- 
taking, study etc. 

Of these two parts, we might regard (i) as embodying the “spirit” of 
the texts, and (ii) as representing the form of the text (see p. 476); the 
first links A to the two anga-bahira texts, V & Vi, and the second, which 
is somewhat casually introduced in the text, links it to the other texts 
mentioned above. 


The '‘spirit’ of A 

It would be obvious from the above review of the contents of A that 
its starting-point was the need for the maintenance of the unbroken tradi- 
tion of gurupar.impara. This imperative need arose because orthodoxy was 
in danger; there were people within the church who claimed to be teachers 
and had a following among the laity, but who, however, disregarded ortho- 
dox practices, disdained established authority, and went their own way. We 
may well imagine how fiercely hostile the two rival groups were towards each 
ocher, if we only take notice of the severe polemics and invectives which 
they indulged in. We may reasonably infer that the picture thus presented 
to us, is a reflection of actual conditions which prevailed in the community 
at that time viz., decline of orthodoxy, neglect of ecclesiastical formalities, 
and disregard of tradition and authority, on the part of a number of mem- 
bers of the Order. These unorthodox members did not stand alone but had 
a large following among the laity, and bitter mutual recrimination between 
the rival groups was the order of the day. That this state of affairs within 
the church was no mere fiction of the imagination of the author of A, finds 
support through a similaily dismal picture of the decline of Jainism presented 
by V and Vi, texts which appear to be more or less contempora- 
neous with A. 


Relation between A and the ritual texts 

As has already been mentioned, A has mai^ points of contact with the 
ritual texts in its descriptions of various rites and ceremonies. We shall 
indicate now the parallels between A and these texts. On the left hand 
column are mentioned the relevant portions of A, and on the right hand 
column, die names and portions of the other texts which are parallel to 
those portions of A : — 
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A, See. Ill ccreiiTouics o{ initiation Ay, daias 7 (!?i£ 8," pravrajya'vullii 
ami confirmation of a pupil, pavvavana- ami upastliapana-vidlii, AyB, ^Bfl; AyM, 
vihi and uvatdiavana-vihi; i^AfT; 

N>-— 

S, pravrajya^and iiuliapana-vulhi, 
loBf, 12B; 

- Vni, pavvajja- and utthavaiia-vilii, 

22Afr, 25 Aff, 

A, See. X — ceremony of ordination Ay, diira ii, sun pada-siliap.ina- 

of an ayariya, thavana-vihi; vidhi, AyB, loBlT, AyM, 26A1T; 

N, acaryabliiseka, yBff; 

S, acarya-pada-sthapana-vidhi, 

Vm, ayariya' paya-tthavana-vilu, 

45M; 

A, See. XI — ceremony of ordination Ay, data 12, upadliyaya-[)ada'Stlia- 

of an iivajjhaya; pana-vulhi, AyB, iiB, AyM, 28A; 

S, iipadh.-pada-sih.”V., 25Bf.; 

Vm, uvajjhaya-paya-tthavana'vihi, 

45A; 

A, Sees. XII-XV — ceremonies of Ay, darns 13-17, AyB, iiB, AyM, 

ordination of other ranks of seniority; aSAff.; 

S. only ordination of mahattara 
(treated of in A, See. XV and Ay, dara 
16), 26 A; 

Vm, only ortlination of mahattara and 
pavatrini (treated of in A, Sec. XV 
Ay, daras 16-17), ^8Aff.; 

A, Sec. XVI — ascertainment of the Av, xviii, asajjhaiyanijjiitti, 55Aff.; 
proper time for study, krilaggahana-vihi; 

Aw, asviidhyayika-niryukti, zSSBff.; 

Ay, dara 9, kala-grahana-vidhi, AyB, 
' 6Bff., AyM, i6Bff.,; AyM, Appendix 

11 In AyB two d3ras have wrongly been numbered as 8 and in AyM dara 6 
has 'wrongly been numbered as 7, a mistake which has been continuctl until it is 
set right again by having tw§ daras numbered as 9. Schubring s article in Orient. 
Litcraturzeitung mentioned above at p. 9, n. 10 omitted to mention the conciarence 
between A. and Ay, in respect of the ceremonies of initiation and confirmation. 

12 Although N. 5Bff. has a chapter entitletl diksa- vidhi, it deals however 
with the initiation not of a monk but of a lay disciple, as is evident from the vow 
of limited condnence, para-strim na kamayet, whereas an ascetic has to practise 
absolute celibacy. 
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40 Ail., a.saj)liaya'vidhi, paraphrases the 
first p(irtion of Ay, clara 9; 

S, anadhyayann— and kalagrahana- 
vidhi, i3Aff.; 

Vm, anajjhaya — and kalaggahana- 
vihi, 27A-30B; 

A, See. XVII, mode of study, joga- Ay, data 10, joga-vihi, AyB, 8Aff., 
villi; AyM, 2oAff.; 

S, yoga-vitlhi, 1 2Bff. ; 

Vm, joga-vihi, sajjhayapatthavana-v., 
joga-nikklieva, kapj>akappa-vihi, tavo- 
V., joga-vihana-payarana, kappatippa- 
‘.Imavan, vayanii-vihi (the last two 
Items .lie given .’.her tlie completion 
of the general chapter entitled joga- 
vihi), 2613-27 A, 30B-44A. 

Relation hctivecn A and Ay 

Anioag the parallels that have just been mentioned, those between A 
and Ay deserve special attention. As Schiibring has pointed out these 
parallels between A and Ay run almost on concurrent lines, although here 
and there A slightly abbreviates or amplifies the. readings in Ay. 
Occasionally slight verbal alterations too arc noticeable, but of special 
significance arc these, viz., 

(^) The Sanskrit clauses in prose in Ay are found in Prakrit in A, 
Ay, darn ii (ordination of an ayariyA): — 

wsf f?«rr =ei aw- 

^ 3l^-(rcad ) 3 ^^- 

fsmrs:^ 

?ra: ^ ^ 3rg#rrg?tT4 

?Rra5f^?rf%-SR !J5- 

^5^ ^ ( read 

5I5jf3R-3%: ^R*. qR ^ R rRi: 

fijRl qPqRr etc. 

The above extract appears in A, See. X prakritlscd almost word by 
word in this form : — 

<if5tWT fiflpqqiti- 

ai^i nf^ qif<m 
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3^ 35Rt^^ ; ^ ^1%!^?^ 

^w ^t^tt 3^ «i^ ^ 

m^, c-g- 

Instances like these arc of frequent occurrence and they need not be 
further multiplied. 

(b) The Sanskrit verses in Ay, diira ii have remained intact, i.e. un- 
prakritised in A, Sec. X. This is a marked departure from the practice 
followed in regard to prose passages, as shown in (<«). 

(c) At the close of Sec. XVI of A (which corresponds to data 9 of Ay) 
there appear, curiously enough, the words '‘ddram 9'’ which do not at all 
belong to A (for it neither calls its own chaps, ddras, nor docs it number 
them), and have no doubt been taken over from Ay where it has its proper 
place. 

(d) In dara 12, Ay has idrg-guna-yuktasyopadhyayatvam diyatc; A, 
Sec. XI omits to render this sentence into Prakrit and reproduces it exactly 
as iound in Ay, providing us with the lone instance of Sanskrit prose in A, 
to which reference was made on p. i above. The first word “Tdrg” appears, 
however, in A as “iddha” which may be taken as the Prakritisation of 
idrg or as the scribe’s confusing ddh with dr and leaving out the final g. 

(e) The Nandi-kaddhana or recitation of the Nandl-tcxt is presupposed 
in A, Sec. XI ( = Ay, data 12) while it appears in its full wording in A, 
Sec. XVIII ( = Ay, data 10). This anomaly of an earlier chap, presupposing 
a later one can be explained only thus that when A was comjx)sing Sec. XI, 
it borrowed from a chap, in Ay (viz., dara 12) which presupposed the Nandi * 
vaddhana because this dara came after dara 10 where the Nandi-K. had 
already been given in full (sec table above on p. 481-2). 

(/) A, Sees. X-XVII, i.e., nearly the whole of the “middle portion” 
dealing with ritual (sec p. 479), are not introduced in the manner of 
a dialogue between Suhapima and Jambu, consistent with the style of the 
rest of the text, but arc narrated descriptively, as they are in Ay. 

(^) The “middle portion” of A, viz. Secs. Ill and IX-XVIII, which 
bear such a striking resemblance with Ay, are somewhat incongruous with 
the. other portions of A which we have called the “enveloping mass” (see 
above, p. 479). 
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The above facts present us with some problems regarding the date and 
history of A which, as Schubring says, are “remarkable, nay even enigma- 
tical.” One conclusion, however, is unavoidable — and this conclusion will 
also partly explain the enigma — viz., that A knew Ay, borrowed from it, 
and transformed the Sanskrit portions of Ay into its own Prakrit. 

The borrowing however, was not merely mechanical but had an organic 
character, for, we find that the somewhat incongruous “middle portion” is 
not wholly foreign to the text, because Sec. II prepares the way for Sec. Ill 
(where the “Middle portion” starts), Sec. IV knows what has gone before, 
Sec. IX prepares the way for Sec. X, and Sec. XVIII continues the theme 
treated of before. The borrowing was constructive; an architect, for ins- 
tance, sets out to construct a temple; he plans the gate-way, the walls, the 
cupola, etc. which are peculiar to a temple. Now, in the same city where 
the architect dwelt, there stood a magnificent old royal palace, with the 
workmanship of the pillars and with the design of the halls whereof, our 
architect is well familiar, and he feels that he can imitate these and work 
them into the design of the temple he is going to construct. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the plan and design of the old royal palace influence our 
architect to such an extent that when he has finished building his new stijic- 
ture, the edifice looks just like a temple from outside, but inside, in its halls 
and pillars, it reminds the visitor of the scenes of the royal palace, so much 
so, that when the visitor examines closely the details of the new structure, 
he finds that one particular pillar not only resembles strongly a pillar in the 
royal palace but an inscription engraved at the foot of the pillar in the palace, 
has also been inadvertently reproduced in its replica in the temple (we refer 
to the tell-tale postscript “daram 9” of Ay found at the end of Sec. XVI of 
A), and, that another inscription on the wall eulogising the grandeur of the 
edifice, also copied from the palace, refers to the structure not as a “temple” 
but as a “palace” (we refer to the short Sanskrit prose sentence tdrg-guna- 
yuktasya etc., in Ay, not prakritised in A). That is what practically 
happened to A as regards its relation to Ay. 

The frohahle date of Ay 

If A therefore is indebted to, and is younger than. Ay, as would seem 
evident from tlic pints we have just discussed, then it will be useful in 
ascertaining the date of A, to enquire into the probable age of Ay. Un- 
fortunuately^ in this matter we have no definite data to build a hypothesis 
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upon, except that of similarity of contents and a general affinity of character 
and style between Ay and the two other ritual texts, S and Vm, of which 
the dates arc known (see above pp. 474 & 476). 

S was composed about samvat 1248, i.e., c. 1191 A.C. and Vm in sam. 
1363 i.e., c. 1306 A.C. Wc arrive thereby at a period between the end of 
the 1 2th and the beginning of the 14th centuries A.C. Ay also very pro- 
bably belongs to this epoch. But while the style of Vm is elaborate, Ay 
inclines towards economy of words and resorts to abbreviation by using catch- 
words; again, while Vm. treats of the themes of the time and plan of study 
under many headings (see above, p. 482), Ay treats of them in two com- 
pressed daras, 9 & 10. These point to the inference that Ay is perhaps 
younger than Vm — a conclusion which is further strengthened by these 
considerations, viz., 

(1) A borrows verbally not from S or Vm but from Ay, which shows 
that Ay stood closer to A in point of time than did S or Vm, for, it is a 
tendency of later texts to model themselves not after older texts but after 
some text which was greatly in vogue shortly before or during the time these 
later texts arose. Or, in other words, Ay is younger than S or Vm. 

(ii) In data g. Ay has borrowed not only from Ohanij. but also from 
Drona’s commentary to Oban. We do not know Drona’s date but judg- 
ing from the fact that he wrote his commentary in mixed Sansk. and Pra- 
krit style, he also probably belonged to this epoch, and Ay is younger than 
him. 

Now, if Vm belongs to the beginning of the 14th cent, and if Ay is 
younger than Vm, then wc may allow an interval of half-a-century between 
the two and tentatively suggest the latter half of the 14th cent, as the pro- 
bable date of Ay. Taking into consideration the nature and extent of A’s 
indebtedness to Ay, we may allow the lapse of a century between the two 
texts. This gives us the latter half of the 15th cent, as the probable date of 
A. We shall consider this as the upper limit of the age of A and shall now 
look for other evidence of its date. 

The probable date of A. 

In AS (but not in AB or AP) in the middle of Sec. VI (see p. 478 above), 
there is an important piece of internal evidence regarding the age of A in 

13 See Sen, Ainulyachanclra, A Cntkal Introduction to the Panhavagaran^imj 
Wurzburg 1936, p. 15®- ^ 
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the shape of the mention of a definite date. Describing the strife between 
the unorthodox and the orthodox sections of the church, the challenging of 
the former by the latter, and the final defeat and expulsion of the former 
this section makes Suhamma say ; — 

AS, 6B, line 2: — 

'rt 30^ 1 tr5t 

<mr4 (AB-'^rw) 

^ 'TTfeST ! 

g'CTO n# |4t ? %ff g*l 'Trfs^iT ? %ff 3f OTgf % ? 3n»ir% 

' f gJT ? rfl>r-3?ir %fwi ff^fi ? ?f?r-lw^ 

^ ^ « etc. 

In AB and AP the underlined words in the above extract are missing, 
and the statement goes straight and unbroken from Jambii to gane ege ket 
etc, 

Tlic extract just quoted purports to say that the extermination o£ heresy 
in the hands of stalwart believers, risen again in the true doctrine, and the 
ro-establishment of orthodoxy will take place within sainvat 1650 'i.e., 
within c. 1553 A.C. 

We have to remember in this connection that the condition in the 
church which A portrays, is one of strife and disorder, and it professes to 
predict that by this date the orthodox would secure triumph over their 
adversaries. 

Now, one who complains pf and suffers under a grievance, naturally 
envisages an end of it in not a very distant future. If the downfall of heresy 
and the revival of the true doctrine were assigned to 1593 A.C. i.e., to the 
end of the i6th cent., could we then take it that the heresy and decline of 
religion complained of, took place nearly a century or a half-century earlier, 
i.e., about the beginning or the middle of the i6th century.? If the author 
of A lived in this period, it would allow sufficient time for his borrowing 
from Ay, remembering that we have proposed to assign Ay tentatively to 
the latter half of the I4ch cent, (see above p. 485). 

If on the other hand wc assume that the author of A not only knew of 
the disorderly condition in his church but that the revival which he pro- 
phecies was also an event that had happened before his time and of which 
he had knowledge (in the same manner as the recording by the Puranas in 
prophetic style of lists of dynasties that had preceded them), then the revival 
which thc*author of A envisages, finds some manner of corroboration in 
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historical events during the reign of Akbar, at a period which closely ap- 
proaches the date mentioned by AS as the date of the revival of Jainism, 
viz., 1593 A.C. 

A historian tells that Akbar “listened to the lessons of the Jain holy 
men so attentively that he is reckoned by Jain writers among the converts to 
their religion”, and that many of Akbar’s acts from 1582 onwards “were 
the direct outcome of his partial acceptance of Jam doctrine”. In 1582 
Akbar sent for and received with all the pomp of imperial pageantry, the 
celebrated Jaina saint HTravijaya who “persuaded the emperor to release 
prisoners and caged birds, and to prohibit the killing of animals on certain 
days. In the following year (1583) those orders were extended, and disobe- 
dience to them was made a capital offence. Akbar renounced his much- 
loved hunting and restricted the practice of fishing. The Suri (HTravijaya) 

was granted the title of jagad-guru or world-teacher, Three years 

later the emperor issued written orders confirming the abolition of fizya tax 
and prohibiting slaughter during periods amounting collectively to half 
of the year. The Suri’s colleague, Bhanucandra, remained at court. In 
1593 Siddhicandra, who visited Akbar at Lahore, also received an honorary 
title, and was granted control over the holy places of his faith. The tax on 
pilgrims to Satrunjaya was abolished at the same tunc. The temple of 
Adlsvara on the holy hill of ^atrunjaya near Palitana in Kathiawar, which 
had been consecrated by HTravijaya in 1590, has on its walls a Sanskrit ins- 
cription of unusual length, which combines the praises of the Suri with 
those of Akbar, and gives particulars of the emperor’s generosity”. Vijaya- 
sena Suri, another Jama teacher, who is included along with HTravijaya and 
Bhanucandra in Abu -1 Fazal’s list of the most learned men of the time, 
also must have enjoyed the patronage of Akbar. 

The above account throws no light of course on the question of disorder 
in the church, but the fact that during this period Jainism scored a public 
success by persuading the powerful emperor, through HTravijaya and other 
leading personalities of the orthodox church to adopt important measures in 
consonance with its doctrines, can be regarded as a revival of Jainism and it 
seems to have played a part in the mention, no matter by whose hands, of 
that date in AS in round numbers (Samvat 1650, corresponding to 1593 
A.C.) which synchronises with the period of Akbar’s patronage of Jainism 

14 Vincent, Smith, Akbar, p. 166-68. 

DECEMBER, 194I Id 
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and Hiravijaya’s demise a year-carlicr (1592). That imperial patronage ol 
a sect and of its eminent teachers should coincide with, or be shortly preced- 
ed by, disorderly conditions within that church, need not necessarily sur- 
prise us. When Asoka gave his powerful and enthusiastic support to the 
cause of Buddhism, there was certainly much of lack of agreement in the 
Buddhist church itself, as Asoka’s own statements would show,^‘' when 
Harsa honoured Hiuen Tsang and' proclaimed the triumph of Mahay ana 
through his learned and pious foreign proteg4 the conditions within the 
Buddhist church too were by no means satisfactory. 

If the author of A had personal knowledge of events which happened 
about 1593 A.C., then he surely must have composed his work towards the 
end of the i6th century, or perhaps still later. If he did not personally 
experience the happenings about 1593 A.C., but was only hoping his church 
to recover from the bad days it had fallen into, then too he must have 
lived not very long before that date when the recovery actually took place. 
In both cases we presume, of course, that the mention of that date in AS is 
to be ascribed to the author of A. If that be so, then the question very 
naturally arises as to why and how this important mention of a date in AS 
came to be omitted in AB and AP. 

The answer to this question is perhaps to be found in the decidedly 
inferior character of AB and AP, compared with AS in respect of textual 
correctness. Again, the omission of this date in AB and AP may not be 
accidental but deliberate. The mention of such a late date in a text which 
claims to be canonical, might have so scared the priestly scribes that they 
judged it wiser to be silent about it by ignoring and dropping it. The 
omission of the date on this ground would be more natural and easier to 
understand than the other altcnivative, viz., that the date was purposely 
introduced into AS by a later scribe — ^a liberty one would hardly dare to take 
in respect of a text come to be regarded as sacred. 

• 

A is younger than V 

The late date of A we have just inferred on the stiength of the date 
supplied by AS, is corroborated by another chronological datum. 

While A*s indebtedness to Ay is obvious though not admitted, it is 
admittedly younger than V, for, right at the close of Sec. XXI, A says : 

15 Minor Pillar Inscriptions of Sanchi and Sarnath; Camb. Hist, of Ind. 
1922, p. 498. Smith, V.A., Early Hist, of Ind., 3rd Ed., p, 346. 
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sahunarn hilanta mamavi liTlissanti, scsarn Uvangaciiliyato gahcyavvaipi 
Here is a clear reference to V which, as has alreaHy l>cen mentioned, 
is also wrongly called Uvangaculiya and consists of a chapter entitled Suya- 
hilan uppatti, a topic to which too A*s words “sahimam hilanta mamavi 
hllissanti*’ seem to refer. If A knows and refers to V by name, it is to be 
concluded that A is younger than V. If wc knew the date of V, we would 
thereby have some important light thrown on the date of A. 

Now, V fol. 12A says in the manner of a prophecy that the maha-udao 
or “the great rise” of disrespect towards the sacred scriptures would take 
place 1699 years after Samprati (the grand-son of Asoka) and that Samprati 
himself would flourish 291 years after MahavTra. That gives us 1699 + 291 
= 1990 years after MahavTra = c. 1474 If we apply to this 

prophecy of V the same test as is applied to the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas and as we proposed to apply also to the mention of a 
date in AS, then we must have to conclude that the author of 
V had knowledge of conditions prevailing in 1474 A.C., or in other 
words he composed his work after 1474 A.C. i.e., towards the end of the 
15th or the beginning of the i6th century. Now, well-known as V was to 
the author of A, we would be justified in allowing an interval of something 
like half-a-century between V and A. This would yield the result that the 
beginning or the middle of the i6th cent, has to be regarded as the date of 
A, calculated on this basis. It will now be observed that the age of A in- 
ferred thus in its relation to V, tallies exactly with its age concluded from 
the mention of a date in AS, (sec p. 486). This date of A, viz., the i6th cent., 
agrees very well too with its upper limit as inferred from its indebtedness to 
Ay, viz., latter half of the 15th cent. 

A is a substituted text 

If wc have succeeded so far in arriving at a tentatively satisfactory solu- 
tion of the enigma regarding the date of A, a puzzle still^cmains, 

!n Sec. XVII, A mentions its own name in the list of canonical texts; 
further, Ay, S, and Vm — all of which we have found above to be older than 
A — also mention the name of A in their lists of canonical texts in passages 
corresponding to A„ Sec, XVII (see above p. 478). How is it possible, it may 
be asked, for so young a text as we have found A to be, to find a place in 

17 Sec end of Schubring’s article referred to above at p. 481, n. 
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those as well as In otlier old lists ? Schubring has cautioned us against attemp- 
ting too rash a solution of this problem by assuming that the inclusion of A 
in those lists is a matter of simple interpolation. 

Perplexing though the problem may appear to be, its solution however, 
is a matter of no great dilEculty. The explanation lies in a phenomenon that 
has occurred often enough in the history of the Jalna canon, viz., that an 
older text of the same name had existed before, but which became lost and 
a new text was substituted later in its place, and was passed off under the 
older name.^^ Such a fate befell the present form of the 2nd srutaskandha 
entitled “dhammakaha” of the Nayadhammakaha .(the 6th Anga); to 
Anuttarovavdiyadasao (the 9th Anga); to Panhdvdgarandim (the loth Anga); 
to the 2nd srutaskandha called Suhavivaga of the Vivdgasuya (the nth 
Anga); and, to the Mahdnislha (which is called the 2nd, and sometimes the 
6th, Cheyasutta). If such loss and subsequent substitution could have taken 
place in respect of texts of such sanctity as those just mentioned, there is no 
wonder that a text of far lesser sanctity as an aiiga-bahira text like A would 
also share the same fate. 

If this really happened to A, then it must have happened also to V and 
VI, companions of A in the angabahira class, which are mentioned along 
with A in those old lists but which, as we have seen above, belong to the 
same epoch as A. It is no wonder therefore that the Jainas regard them as 
being “outside the Angas’*, i.c., non-canonlcal, if we take the Angas in 
their broader implication to mean the canon. 

Very probably this fact that the* author of A was attempting to give an 
ancient flavour to his composition, — another well-known tendency met with 
in the history of the Jaina canon^® explains the reason for his transforming 
the Sanskrit portions of Ay into Prakrit. Ay as well as its predecessors S 
and Vm, tried to imitate the style of the Ciinnls by writing in mixed Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. A, on its part, was still more ambitious; knowing that texts 
of antiquity werc#vritten entirely in Prakrit devoid of any Sanskrit inter- 
mixture, the author of A wrote In imitation of that ancient style. In doing 
so, he deliberately changed the Sanskrit portions of Ay into Prakrit. But, 
that his style was not genuine but merely a pose, is betrayed by the symp- 

* 

18 See Schubring, Worte Mahaviras, pp. 6, 13; Schubring. MahBnisiha, p. 8; 
Sen, Amulyacliandra, Panhavagatanaim, p. 6. 

19 See Weber, Indische Stndien, XVI, p. 331; Schubring, Mahanis,, p. 8; 
Seri, Amulyachandra, PanhSvdg,^ p. 6. 
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toms of his age which he unconsciously exhibits in such traces as the ana- 
chronism of the Sanskrit verses which he reproduced intact from Ay, and the 
single bit of Sanskrit prose which he forgot to Prakritisc, 

Probable contents of the original A 

In the case of some of the Jaina texts which were lost but were renovated, 
wc know what their earlier contents might have been, but in the case of A 
however, wc can infer but little in this direction. The original A was very 
probably not a ritual text. It might have had something to do with heresy, 
heretical views and decline of religion. The Jainas have never made any 
secret of heresy within their church, and decline of religion was frankly refer- 
red to as early as in finacariya §130 ff. The vicissitudes of rise and fall recur 
again and again in the history of a church. Some such occasion might have 
provided the background of the original A, which also influenced V and Vi, 
but V which knows of and mentions the reference to decline of religion in 
Jinac. mistakenly imagines that finac. referred to the same decline as V itself 
does. 

It is not improbable that the original A might have contained references 
to the need of proper study of the sacred scriptures, as its name seems rather 
vaguely to suggest, which has been so elaborately dealt with in the present 
form of A. 

Tlie material with which we have to deal in A as well as in the other 
allied texts mentioned above, is by no means easy. They are full of expres- 
sions and technical details which are difficult to understand. The difficulties 
are further added to by the absence of any commentaries which might have 
thrown light on the many obscurities, allusions, and ritualistic technicali- 
ties and formulas. The cryptic language and style of these texts are those 
of priests speaking to their brother-priests, which are difficult of compre- 
hension for the uninitiated laity. 

In the second place, the readings of these text.s, particularly of the 
different Mss. of A, are corrupt almost in every line. A mitigating feature 
however, is that although it would be difficult to restore textual correctness, 
yet a comparison of the various readings suggest often what the meaning was 
meant to be. But even then many obscurities and dark corners remain, 
which fail to be illuminated by comparison of the parallels available in the 
allied texts. 


Amulyachandra Sen 



The Position of Wives other than the first in the 
Vedic Ritual* 


Bhavadeva in his Paddhati says that after nightfall an oblation is to be 
offered to Surya first of all, and then, the mantras as mentioned above are 
to be uttered. The husband stands behind the wife who sits with her face 
towards the East. While uttering the mantras, the husband should stretch 
his right hand from behind on the right shoulder of the wife. Then he 
touches the navel of the wife with a piece of gold and mutters; “Omn. 
Be the mother of excellent long-living children; May you, O all-blessed one, 
be the nourishcr of the embryo without difficulty. O one dedicated to 
vows! give birth to a long-living child, prolonger of the race”. Then a 
woman with husband and sons living should give the wife Pancagavya 
sanctified with the above-mentioned mantras. 

It docs not seem necessary that the wives who have established srauta 
fires need observe the domestic New and Full Moon sacrifices separately,'®^ 
because they agree closely in the deity and other details with those of the 
irauta; the only difference is that offerings of peps arc substituted for cakes 
and no offerings to Indra or Mahcndra arc made. It is also distinctly clear 
that much importance cannot be attached to these rites as they have not 
been mentioned at all by a good many Grhya authorities like Rharadvaja, 
Laugaksi (Kathaka), Baudhayana, faimini, and Sankhayana, Man. 
and Aiv, GS.'®® simply mention them in names. 

On each New and Full Moon night they perform these sacrifices to- 
gether with their husband. They arc recjuired to bathe and cat the fast-day 
food in the afternoon.'''’" They prepare a Sthali-paka from which the hus- 
band offers oblations to the various deities. Then they should, according to 
Paraskara,'"'^ offer the Bali outside the house to the wife, the Man, Age, 
and the black-toothed white one, the Lord of bad women and those who, 
dwelling in the village or the forest, allure their offsprings. They then pray 
for welfare and offspring. Tlicy sleep that night on the ground; according 

* Continued from p. 195. 

tay Cf. Baudh, GS,, IV, 9, i. p. 336. 128 II, 3, 3. 129 1. 10, 5. 

136 DrUh, GS., II, t. 4; Gohh. GS , 1, 5, 26, p. 219. 

131 P 5 r, GS., 1, 12, 4, p. 130, Bom. cd.; Karka, op. cit., I 23; Jayarama, p. 131, 

1, 6f.; Harih^rat op. dt., 1. 3yf.; Gadadhara, p. 134, 1. lof. 
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to the Commentator on Gobhila,*‘*“ they may sleep on the self-strewn grass 
(svastara), too. They together with the sacrificcr arc expected to, the Chief 
Wife must, pass that night with mutual' entertainment recounting tales or 
other discourses. They commit nothing impure on that night. If tlie 
husband is on a journey, the chief wife acts as his substitute. 

In regard to the seasonal sacrifices, the Man. says, in the event of 

the absence of the chief wife and the sacrificcr even a Sudra wife is entitled 
to offer the morning and evening oblations to Serpents in course of the 
daily observance of the Sravana sacrifice up till the Agrahayanesti. So there 
is no doubt that all other wives are entitled to offer the same in the event of 
failure of the chief wife. As all the women of the household are allowed 
to participate in the rite of alighting from the bedstead,^'*’ there is no 
doubt that all the wives join in it; they should, with their children on their 
lap or by their side, sit in accordance with their seniority of the time of 
marriage one after another next to the chief wife. 

Now, so far as the purificatory (Aurdhvadehika) rites are concerned, 
the same rites are performed for each of them without any distinction 
whatsoever. If the pregnant wife dies, she should be, first of all, 
sprinkled with water mixed with cow’s urine. When the dead body 
has been removed to the crematorium, the husband cuts open the 
child from the left side of her womb; if the child is still alive, he gives it 
the breast of its mother along with the prayer that the breast may be ex- 
haustless, spring of pleasure, wealth-giver, etc.,^'^ and puts it in front of the 
dead mother. He then tries to revert the opened womb to its normal posi- 
tion, at least, to make it look as though no operation has been made; anoints 
it with curd mixed with sacrificial clarified butter; and bathes her with watx^r 
mixed with mud, ashes, Kusa and cow’s urine. She is now wrapped up in 
new clothes and cremated.*"^ Kesavasvamin in his Baud hay ana-paddhati^"*** 

132 Gobh. GS., I, 6, 5, p. 223, 1 . 5f. 133 Gobh. GS., i,l6, 9, p. 225. 

13^ Man, GS., II, 16, p. 192, particularly, Astavakra on the same. Cf. 
Bhar. GS., II, I, p. 32. 

135 Hai-iliara on «r. GS., Ill, 2, p, 321, 1. 5, ^ *P?r-<n 3 :. 

136 For die Mantra : AV., 7, 10., i; VSj. Sarnh., 38, 5; Matt. Sarnh., IV, 9, 4 

etc. ^ 

137 For these facts: ^aunaka as quoted in Madana-ratna, Karma -kanda-f>radipa, 
f. qioa, 1 . qf. Also cf. Grhya-kanka (Renu) and Baudhayma as quoted herein; 
Narayana Bhatta’s Antyesukriy^, f. 213a, I. qf. 

138 Folios 161-62. According to him, if the child be living till then, smother 
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says that if the husband sees the child still alive, he should offer a sacri- 
fice there with the prayer expressive of his pleasure to get the child alive, 
bathe it and carry it home; then fourteen offerings are made and then she is 
cremated in accordance with the usual rites. The Karma-kdnda-fradifa^'^'^ 
also quotes the opinion that herein the wife should be laid with her head 
towards the south, the leftr side of her belly measuring four fingers from the 
navel should be cut open. If the child be dead, it should be washed and 
buried. The operated part should be sewn with a thread, and anointed with 
clarified butter. Then after due offerings and gifts, she should be cremated. 

If the wife dies after child-birth, or during her courses, she should be 
bathed with water mixed with Pancagavya, according to the Karma- 
kanda-pradipa, hundred times, covered with a new cloth and cremated in 
accordance with the usual rites. According to Vrddhasatatapa^^'^ no 
sumskaras and such other rites should be performed for a menstruating 
woman; she should be bathed and cremated after three nights (most pro- 
bably, after the passing away of the Impurity). Gadadhara in his 
Kdla-sdraJ thinks the cremation, either on the same day or after the pass- 
ing away of the period of (Impurity), is optional, i.e. it depends upon the 
intention of the chief mourner; preference, however, is given to cremation 
after the period of Impurity.^ “ If she dies in a foreign country and as a 
consequence, the above-mentioned rites arc not performed, her bones are to 
be collected and purified with Pancagavya bathing and ceremonially burnt 
again. 

If the wife of a Samavedin dies be she the eldest one or any other, — she 
should be cremated with her face downwards.^ During the collection of 
her bones, the sprinkling and such other rites should be done with water 

sacrifice should be offered on die 8di day in which cows, landed property, scsamuni, 
gold* etc. should be given in gift. 

*39 7 ^' 

140 Folio 409b, 1 , 1.; cf. Narayana Bhatta, op. cit., f. 212b., 1 . laf. 

141 Karma-kanda-pradipa, f. 409a, I. 14; 409b, 1 . i. According to the 
daudhayana-paddhati (f. 162) die water should be mixed with cow’s urine. 

142 As quoted in Karma-kanda^prad'ipa, f. 409, 1 . 4-5. 

143 P. 123. 

144 The Madana-ratna thinks cremation within the period of Impurity should 
take place in emergency cases; Karma, KP., f, 409b, I. 6f. 

145 According to Devayajnika, as quoted in Karma. KP., f. 409b. 1. 2-3. 

146 Karma. KP., f, 399c. etc. 
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from an earthen water-vessel.^"^' According to the Asvalayana school a 
vessel should be marked as feminine with the sex marks made prominent/ 

On the sraddha days the wives should not have their hair dishevelled, 
should not cry, laugh or talk for nothing. 

As the eating of the cake is not meant for supcrniundaiK bliss, all the 
wives are entitled to partake of the cake or cakes; if there arc six, they par- 
take of the middle two.^‘’‘‘ According to Chagaleya, as quoted in the 
Sraddha-manjafi, the cake should be divided into as many portions as there 
are wives and each wife should be given a portion. According to the 
Prayoga-parijata, if six cakes have been offered in the Sraddha and the sacri- 
ficer has two offered, each wife should be given one cake, if there are a 
good many wives, a selection should be made in accordance with qualities, 
age and period. Or, each of them may be given one cake at the end of each 
Sraddha. According to the Mayukha, the eating of the middle cake is only 
optional, and not indispensable. A wife who is sick, afflicted (with some 
mishap),< or otherwise incapable,'*' should not eat the cake. According 
to Apastamba, an ill-disposcd or cvil-heartcd wife should also be avoided. 

If the wives are not desirous of having children, they may not eat the 
cake.^^^ 

As the first wife and the husband raise up the fires and arc really the 
protectors of them, the husband is not entitled to give up the fires on the 
death of any other wife than that of the first. In case of the death of the 
latter, an Ahitagni is to cremate her with fire kindled from a new fire-drill 
or produced from the either half of a jar heated on the srauta hres.'**' The 
husband is to relinquish the fires as he offers these to her in her death. 1 he 
second wife (and naturally the third wife and the following) must not be 

147 Jaim.GS.f II, 5, p. 30, I. 20; p. 31, 1 . i. 

148 Asv. GK,, i, 5, 4, p. 320, Bom. ed. 149 iSraddha-manjart, p. i. 

150 ha-man jart, p. 39. Sraddhatattva, p. 200. ^rMha-idtra-kandika, 
Par. GS., Bom. cd., p. 484. 1 . 34; .185, I. 4. Mann,, Nir. ed., p. 126, v. 262; 
according to Kullnka, however, only the eldest wife should cat it. Kha, GS., Ill, 
5, 30, p. 1 18 (Astaka). Mantra-Brahmana, II, 3, 14. 

1 51 Candrika, p. 402, Smkhalikhita quoted. 

152 Ap., as quoted in Smrti-candrikd, p. 403^ 

153 Cf. the ^raddha-kdnda in Smrti-candrikd, p. 402, where various authorities 
have been quoted with reference to this. Also see Gobh. G. Parisista, p. 125, 

I him.GS., II, 3, p. 29, I. 9-1 1 (in all the ^raddhas). 

154 faim.GS., 11 , 5, p. 30 of Cdand's ed.; for Comm., op. dt., p. 66. 

DECEMBER, 194I ** 
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oflFcred the sacred fires in death; the husband is not entitled to relinquish the 
Agnihotra out of fascination for her in which case he would be considered 
as the relinquisher of Brahman. 

Miserable indeed is the position of a Sudra wife from the religious 
point of view. From the beginning the Arya-Sudra marriage seems to be a 
matter of accident' '*' and sometimes, most probably, of expediency,^ on 
the part of the husband and as such the 5udra wife seems to have deserved 
nothing more than a few privileges from the Arya husband; at least she 
has no claims in religious matters.'"*' It is definitely stated by Maiiu'"" 
that she can never be the first wife of an Aryan. Even though married, she 
simply serves to lead the family of the husband to degradation and the 
progeny to tiie status of isudras; a Brahmaiia is strictly forbidden cither to 
cohabit with or have a child by her."’*' The sacrifice offered by her hus- 
band are not acceptable to gods."'* If he enters her bed immediately after 
taking a funeral feast, his forefathers will suffer from lying in her Impuri- 
ties for a month. The Palagall cannot participate in any, rite in the 
politico-religious ceremonies as slie is a Sudra by birth.""' A Sudra wife of 
one belonging to one of higher castes is not entitled to churn the fire."'' 
The only instance where a Sudra wife is allowed to act as a substitute in a 
rite IS the Sravana sacrifice, where in the absence of the chief wife and the 
sacrificcr and all other wives she may offer tlie daily oblation to snakes. 
But the rule is by no means universal as it is found only in the Man. 
and in no other text. 

155 Katyayana, Chandoga-farisista, Cli. XX, p. 334. 

136 The cusiom of giving ilavcs as presents 10 princes [liV. Vlll. 19, 36) and 

priests (as sacrificial tee), ritualistic recognition ol Arya $udra Union {fTait. Sarnh., 
Vll, 4, 19, 2. V/l). Siimh., XXlll, 30, 31), tinployinent of Siidras as Anucaris and 
Paiivesuls (Sat. Bra , XI, 2, 7, 4; Kani Pan., 11, i, slave-concubinage, (cf. AV., 22, 6; 
XII, 3, 13; 4, 9) etc. helped many Siidras to rise to the favour of Aryan Masters, 

so much so, that most probably— not inirequently, tliey married them. Several 

Sutrakatas make provision for one $udra wife of one belonging to tlie higher castes 
(c.g. Par. GS., i, 4, 10). Cf. Vasiitha, 1, 23, and for his own view, the following 
Sutras. 

137 It .seems tlie King mairied the Palagali Queen for political purposes. 

138 Mantt , III, 18; Vhuu XXVI, 5. For the legal incap.ic’ty of her children: 

Baudh. DhS., II, 2. 3, etc. 159 III, 14* 

160 Ojp. cit., 15-17; al.so 19. Visnu XXVI, 6, Vas. DhS., i, 27. 

161 Vas. DhS., XIV, II,. 162 Gant. DhS, XV, 22. 

163 Sat. Bra., XIII, 2, 6, 7; V, 3, 1, n. 164 Karma-prad'tfa, I, 8, p. 115. 

163 11 , 16, p. 192; particularly, the scholiast Asuvakra. 
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In spite of all these religious incapabilities, the Suclrd woman considers 
herself fortunate in having an Aryan husband; rhe Tail, Sarrih.^^’^' says in 
this case she does not care for wealth or prosperity. 

It is sure that in religious matters, and therefore in secular matters, too, 
a certain number of women were compelled to lose many rights. There Is 
no doubt that polygamy to a certain extent leads the deterioration in the posi- 
tion of women. This was, however, counterbalanced by polyandry wiiieh 
has been known in ancient, and in a lesser form in modern”’’ India. 

There are reasons to believe that polyandry existed in ancient India. 
The ancient Seers would never have mentioned of a common wife of tlie 
Maruts and of the Asvins if polyandry were unknown oi discarded in the 
.society.^ The Atharvavedic verses”'® saying that a woman even after 
having had ten former husbands, can still marry more, cannot but refer to 
polyandry. The case of Draupadi in the Mahdhhdrata is well-known; and 
the great epic asserts this much, that having many liusbands is a desirable 
qualification for women. In support of Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage 
It cites the cases of Jatila GautamT, VarksT, etc. GautamT married seven 
Rsis; Marisa married ten Havirdhanas^^' and her son Daksa is known as 
the son of ten fathers.^ Vali and SugrTva are born of two husbands living 
at the same time.’^'‘ The former in their turn married Tara in common.^ 
Apastamba^”*’ says a daughter is given to the family of her husband though 
it is, in his time, forbidden. He, most probably, refers to the Tati, sarnh}^^' 
which says that the daughter is given to the family. Brhaspati’^^ also 
mentions that the delivery of a marriageable damsel to a family is found 
in other countries (than his own). The Puranas also know about it.^^** 

166 VII, 4, 19. 

167 Westcrniarck, Short History of Marriag(\ chap. X; History of Marriage, 
p. 252-55. 

168 Rodasi and Surya. AV. i, 167, 4-5; the express reading of the RV. with 

reference to Rodasi, is Pf# Common Wife. 

169 V, 17, 8-9. 

170 Mah Bh.. i. 202, 8. ?pr: 1 

171 Op cit , I, 196, 7266; cf. Visnu-purana, i, 15. 

172 Op. at., I, 3^, 3130; Hari varnsa, V, 66 f. 173 Ramayana, VII, 42. 

174 Op at, IV, (Kjskindhya. Tara-vakyam) Padma-pmaria, IV, 112; 143-146 

175 Dh. S , n, 10, 27, 3. 176 VI. I, 6, 5. 177 Dh. S , XXVII, 20. 

178 Brahma, 15, 48; 54; Matsya, 44, 66-70; Brahmanda, III, 71, etc. The 

Ktinala fataka (Jat. No. 536) mentions that Princes Kanha had five husbands at a 
time, all of whom she selected m a svayatpvara assembly. 
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As the polygamous husband observes religious rites with wife, the 
polyandrous wife observes them with tlic eldest husband. The same reasons 
we liavc seen in the case of a polygamous husband in connection with the 
first wife would apply here, too. DraupadT had once to gaze at hell be- 
cause she was more fond of Arjuna than her eldest husband Yudhisthira. 
Polyandry as well as Polygamy deprived a certain number of women as well 
as men of various religious rights. These twin usages seem to have counter- 
balanced the effects of each other on the society, and consequently, on the 
position of women as well as men and, at least, no emphasis can be laid on 
Polygamy as leading to deterioration in the position of women without 
any counteraction. 

Just as the wife is enjoined to please the husband, the husband is also 
enjoined to please the wife.^^^’ Where the wife and the husband arc whole 
hcartcdly pleased with each other, they acquire the three objects of life 
(Tri-varga). They must remain satisfied with mutual partnership in all 
matters; they must not even think of others; for the violation of these rifles 
they incur the same sin and undergo the same punishment without any 
distinction whatsoever.^*® For grave offences they separate from each 
other or they may marry again. She may remarry, if her first husband is 
impotent, outcast or dead or for other (similarly grave) reasons.’*^ She or 
he is to remarry, however, on the fullest knowledge that her or his marriage 
for the second time cannot be considered as a sacred ceremony (samskara). 
Even though they remarr)'- another unmarried man or woman, still the 
marriage cannot be accredited as a samskara as each samskara is to be 
observed only once in life and her or his marriage ceremony has been com- 
pleted for ever in the first marriage. 

From time immenioriaP*® the wife has doubly blest her husband, by 
procreation as well as by participation in sacrifices. In this connection her 
epithets “Patnl’'^®* are, no doubt to some extent, significant. 

179 Mann, III, 60-61. 180 Parasara, 4, 12-13; similarly, Dcvala, Brhaspati, etc. 

181 For those of the wife: Yajnavalkya, 3, 72-73. 

182 Vai. DhS„ XVII, 20; Manu IX, 175*176; Yajn., i, 67; cf. also Kama-sutra, 
p. 248 (Nir. Ed.). Sfitra 31 (with Yasodhara’s Commentary); Bau^h DhS.^, IV, 1 . 16; 
II, 2, 3, 27; Visnu XV, 7; Ndtada XII, 45ff. 

183 For the Indo-Iranian period: W. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum, 
p. 244. 

184 PSnini, IV, I, 33; cf, Bra., i, 9, 2, 14, But Patanjali does not observe 
this distinction. 
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But this “Jnyatva” and “PatnTtva** are by no means separable in a clcar<ut 
way as her Jayatva serves really for her PatnTtva. She performs a 
religious duty by means of procreation. She as well as her husband have 
been born as owing debts to the gods, to the Rsis, to the fathers and to 
man.’®’^ In order to liberate themselves from the debt to fathers, they arc 
to marry and have children : the fathers in the other world depend for 
their continuance on the offerings of their children.’ The ardent desire 
for having children for religious purposes has given women an extremely 
high position.’®' So it is only natural that she almost always pravs to 
gods for children.’®” Owing to the urgent necessity of having children, 
productive unions are always to be effected in rituals so much so that even the 
vessels, spoons or other sacrificial implements arc often imagined as males 
and females. Progeny is one of the primary objects of performing sacri- 
fices. The wife as the bearer of this highest blessing on earth dcsei-ves 
respect from the husband as well as from the society. The husband is 
'bound to respect her as in her, the Jaya, he is born again, and as she, offered 
as great Btilliance to him by the gods and the seers, is his mother again.’”” 

According to Cook, Greek women are excluded from the cult of Thcos 
Megus, Zeus and Tachnepsis,’”” from Mithraic rites, and the race of 
Drypole;’*’" but there is not a single Vedic ritual from which they arc 
excluded. In the Pravargya sacrifice the wife wraps up her head. This 
does not mean exclusion at all; on the other hand, it is a part of her ntualis- 


185 Sat Bra., i, 7, 2, i; also IX, 4, i, 5, Tatt Bra., VI, 3, 5; 10; III, 7, 9, 8; 

AV., VI, 117, 3; Tatt. Aran., VII, ii, 5; Tatt. Up^n., i„ 9; Ait. Aran., i, 3, 5, 6; 

Brh. Up., VI, 4; Vas DhS., VIII, ii; Baudh. DhS., II, 3, 2, i, etc. 

186 It will be seen in this connection that in the water-libations and ^raddhas, 
water and cake arc offered to the parents of both the mother as well as the father. 

187 RV, I. 9. 20; III, I, 25; X. 85, 25. etc. AV., Ill, 23, 2; V, 25, ii; VI, 

II, 2, etc. Tait. Satnh. VI, 3, 89, 5; Tait. Bra., i, 3, 6; Ait. Bra., VII, 13; 

Ait, Aran., II, 3, 7, 3; 5, i, 1-7; Chand. Upan., V, 9, 8; Brh. Upan., VI, 2, 13; 
etc.; etc. 

188 Compare the references mentioned as “mantras”, prayers, etc., in previous 
pages. Cook informs us in his Zetis, vol. 11 , p. 1114, that even at the prc.scnt day 
women slide downrock in front of the church in order to propitiate Saint Marina 
for having children; cf. Miss M. Hamilton’s Greek Saints and their Festivals, 
Edinburgh and London, 1910, p. 58f,, «s quoted by Cook. 

189 Ait. Bra., VII, 13. 190 Zeus, vol. II, 985. 

191 Op. at., p. 1053. 192 Op. cit., p. 486. 
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tic observances in the sacrifice, as, after this observance, she joins in other 
rites in the sacrifice. According to a few authorities’ the wife should be 
debarred from the Sapindana if she has neither husband nor sons. 
Markandeya’ thinks even though her husband may be living, unless she 
has any issue she is not entitled to have the Sapindana, Hemadri'®’’ thinks 
the mention of the son is significant of the husband and so there is no con- 
tradiction in statements of these authorities. But there is no doubt that 
these authorities are openly opposed to equally outstanding authorities. The 
Sat-trirnsat-smrtP'^^' as interpreted by Krsnamisra is in support of the Sapin- 
dikarana being held even though the wife may be a widow as well as 
soilless. The Dharma-pradipa,^^^ too, as quoted by the same authority 
holds the same view. 

Even though the authority of the first school be followed, there is no 
reason to think that it would be prejudicial to tlie high position of the wife. 
Under similar circumstances the limitations arc the same for the wife as for 
the husband. If the husband is a widower as well as soilless, the Sapindana 
may be performed for him by his brothers’ sons; otherwise it is wholly 
omitted. In the same circumstances the Sapindana for the wife, too, 
may be performed by the sons of her co-wives, otherwise the omission is as 
inevitable as in the case of the husband. Moreover, the object of the 
Sapindana is to relieve tlie mane from the state of a mane, such a state of 
the wife in the above circumstances will cease because of the performance of 
other Sraddhas. 

The woman is always pure.^’’’* Soma gives them Purity, Gandharvas 
sweet voice. Fire All Purity — as gifts for their enjoyment with her. The 
woman can by no means be contaminated.’®” Whatever be the sin of a 
wife in the meantime, it is sure to be drained out of her body and she 
Jbecomes absolutely pure."®® Her temporary Impurity is the cause of All 


193 Paithinasi and Vyiisa, as quoted by Hcmadri in Caturvargacintamani, 
p. 1654, 1, 2-5, and 5-1 1. ^ 

*94 ^ \ 195 7-8. 

196 Par. GS., Bom. al, p. 504, 1 . 37; p. 505, 1. 4. 197 Op. cit., 1 . 6. 

198 I ^I^I; Yajnavalkya, 1, 71. 

199 Vai. DhS.. XXVIll, 5-6; Baudh DhS.. 11 , 2, 4 5. 

200 VWii. DhS., XXVIII, 2-3. In mind also: Marta V, 108, Visna, XXII, 91; 
cf. Mahabharata, XII, 165, 32. 
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Purity.^^^ The Brahmana is pure only in the feet, but the woman is pure 
in all her limbs. Her mouth is never impure. 

The stress laid by the authorities on the ritualistic impurit)' of women 
during their monthly course, pregnancy and childbirth is due to their 
physical incapacity or some other unavoidable cause or causes. The in- 
junctions are all very reasonable pieces of advice and cannot at all hint at 
their inferiority in position. 

During her period she is not in her normal state of health autlio- 
rities, therefore, make the positive rules which she should follow at that 
time^^*^ and declare that she must not be tempted to observe any rite as 
it is sure to make her undergo some painstaking observance at least. Even 
though she may not be bodily present therein, several rites, viz., the New 
and Full Moon Sacrifices, the Pinda-pitr-yajna, the daily oblations, etc., 
are allowed to be performed. These are allowed, simply because they 
would otherwise cause some hindrance, necessitate some atonement owing 
to the lapse of the proper time. The performance of the optional sacrifices, 
the Pasuyaga, the Soma sacrifice, etc., is barred in her absence. Sacrifice 
continues, but in spite of her absence, she gets the benefit of its perform- 
ance. Katyayana, however, mentions that if she becomes impure during 
the Soma Sacrifice, she should continue wearing* her Diksa-garments, stay 
in sand during the emission, and should, finally, take her baths before the 
Altar during the morning and evening with water mixed with cow’s urine 

201 VaLDhS., XXVllI, 4; 111 , 58; V, 4. Yajnavalkya, i, 72; BaiiUh. DhS., 11 , 
4 . 4 - 

202 Vas, DhS., XXVIll, 9. $at. Bra.^ V, 2, 1, 8 (sonic pans ol her body 10 be 
covered with Kusa grass) refers to the temporary Impurity and suggests an extia 
precaution. 

203 Yajn.^ I, 1^3; Baudh, DhS., i, 9, 2; Vtsna, XXII, 49. 

204 Anton Nemilov, Btologtcal Tragedy of Women, ch. VI, p. i05£.; parti- 
cularly the section on “Menstruation and its significance”,, p. ii5f. For the legen- 
dary cause of menstruation, Tait. Samh., II, 5, 1; c£. Brh. Up., 6, 4, 3; Vas. DhS., 
V, 5-9. Fear for unclean women in Rituals: Sat. Brd., HI, i, 2, 19. Impediment 
to Vedic Studies, San. GS., II, 12, lo; VI, i, 3; cf. Ap. DhS., i. 3, 9, 13. For the 
various taboos on women during menstruation and childbirth among various 
peoples: Frazer, Taboo, Part II, pp. 145-156. 

205 B^dh. GS., I, 7, 22ff. For exhaustive treatment: Samskararatnamala, 
pp. 649-^4 (various authorities have been quoted here). Satnsk3ra-paddhati, p. 40: 
according to this Paddhati, during her first menstruation only, she may wear 
garlands o£ yellow and scented flowers and chew betels, not in others. 
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(oil the fourth or fifth day : as this is a srauta sacrifice she may have her 

bath oil cither). If she is observing the impurity for childbirth, she should 
take her (purificatory) bath after a period of ten nights and participate in 
sacrifices. Some think a pregnant woman should not be initiated to the 
Soma sacrifice. According to the Dharma-sutras, she may participate in 
the Agnihotra even within the period of impurity for childbirth. Accord- 
ing to Baudhayana, she may participate in the New and Full Mopn sacri- 
fices, too.^**^ 

If the wife IS herself to perform the Jsraddha fbr the dead husband, 
and in the meantime she cannot do so for some reason or other she does it 
later.^’^^ The wife has to cook the food to be served to the Manes. So, 
according to certain Authorities, if on the Sraddha day she is impure, the 
Sraddha should be performed with uncooked rice. If she has a co-wife, 
she might cook, but the Kaladarsa says it is improper (as cooking in the 
Sraddhas is the absolute Right of the Chief Wife) and the Sraddha should 
be performed on the expiry of the period of her menstruation. It is, how- 
ever, sanctioned that only the Annual Sraddha should be performed witli 
cooked nee (which, it seems, should be cooked by the sacrificcr himself) 
even in this casc.“‘^” The SarnskdramayUkba quotes Vrddhagargya to show 
that the Vrddhisraddha may be performed during her monthly illness.**" 
The above rules hold good if the wife is observing Garbhasauca (impurity 
for pregnancy).”^' 

If the sacrifices are performed in her absence, the husband, atones on 
die fourth night (after she has taken her purificatory bath). He tells her 
that half of the sacrificial merit could not be acquired on account of her 
absence; he is therefore atoning along with the utterance of the prescribed 

206 Samskara-paeidhatt, p. 1 . 20-21. 

207 For the above intormaiions; Commentary on JpJS., IX, 2, t, vol. II, 
p. 106; Mann, Ydjnavalkya, fabah. Bharadudja, and Baudhlyam, as quoted in the 
above (p. 107); Sat. SS., XV, i, 39-^1, vol. VI, pp. 269-71, For the Garbhini- 
prayascitta: Af. $S., IX, 20, 7, vol. II, p, 200. For the Rajasvala wife in the Soma 
Sacrifice, Sat.SS., vol IV, p, 9931! 

208 Sraddha-sHtra-kandikd, Par. GS., p. 466, 1 . 17; Sradd ha-man jari, pp. 97 
and x8i. 

209 For the vailing opinion.5 on the subject: Sraddha-manfari, p. 181. 

210 p. 16. 

211 Cf. Sraddha-manjari, p. 97, l As the eating of the middle 

cake is meant for pregnancy, it is only natural that during hei pregnancy she is 
not given the same again. 
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mantras and praying that the merit be now acquired after the observance 
of the atonement. 

The wife has been depicted throughout the Brahmanic literature in 
the lovliest colour. Sachi boasts not a little to say that her husband must 
conform to her will and her frame is the most precious thing to her 
husband. Her pride is quite justified as in piaycrs to gods the seers 
again and again refer to her as the ideal of love, sweet relationship, etc. 
Vamadeva invokes Indra with the tenderness which a husband has for his 
wife.^“ Atri invokes and prays to the Asvins with the faitli a wife has in 
her husband. Visvamitra prays to Pusan to accept his offerings, listen 
to his thought, and be to him what a husband is to his young witc.“^‘’ 
Vamadeva prays to Indra to love his voice as the husband loves the voice of 
his well-beloved wi£e.“'^ 

Vasil addresses some Pavaniana saying that Soma loves him just the 
same as a wife loves her husband."*” When the liusbaiid goes out for fight, 
she orders that the generous Soma be prepared; when he has alrcatly gone, 
she prays to Indra for his protection.''*** The husband excites himself to 
all the mighty deeds with the sweet hope that she would proudly lean on 
his victorious arm after the victory."'**’ With so much infliiencc over her 
husband it is only natural that she, the most blessed gift from the gods 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitr and Purandhi, would be the mistress of her house- 
hold**'* having full sway over the fathcr-in-law and others.**' Careful and 
active,'^** benevolent,'*'* untiring in endeavours to satisfy the husband 
by any means whatsoever — the wife, best friend of her husband in all 
her majestic glory, reserves the right of having her own favourite goddesses 


212 Ap.SS. and Sat.SS. and scholiast thereon as mentioned above 

212 RV. X, 159, 2-3. 5 * 

215 V, 78 4. 

217 RV. IV, 32, 16 (3rd Astaka. 6th Adh., Sukta 11 ). 

218 RV IX, 82, 4 RV. IV, 24, 8. 220 RV. X, 27, 12. 

221 RV X, 85, 36. 222 RV. X,’85. 46; AV. XIV, 2, 18. 

223 RV. I, 66; 79. 224 Py- V, 61; particularly, Re. 9. 

225 RV. IV, 2, X. 71, 4. She has no grievance even against her guilty 

gambling husbancl She suffers in silence, bur has against liim neither anger nor 
a hard word; her love for him and goodness towards his friends are constant. Tlic 
guilty husband is sorely mortified~-not so much for anything else, as for making 


her suffer. RV, X, 34. * . 1 • c 

226 She is so ever since she performs the Saptapadi (the rite of taking Seven steps) 

during the Wedding Ceremony. San. GS.. I. 4. 5, scq.; Gobh. GS.. II, 2. 11; 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1941 
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and gods to be worshipped towards the end of the sacrifice. He would not 
let the sacrifice be finished unless her Agni Grhapati has been satisfied 
with the oblation in the Patni-samyaja. Of all gods her nearest connection 
with Agni is manifest. Agni enjoys her as her third God Husband. 

He is her Lover, her God“‘'^ and is the Aryaman between her and her 
husband and makes them one-minded. He brings about sexual union 
and causes pregnancy."'** In rituals she always sits by the side of her 
Fire.^^^ Wc have seen her in connection with Fire-worship before 
beginning from her marriage when she offers the oblations for the first time 
down to the end of her life she worships the Fire, but the worshipper is 
inseparable from the worshipped her Fire accompanies her in her death; 
if her husband dies before him, she gives Hun (Fire) with him."'* Her 
fire saves her from having a co-wifc.^'*” She herself feeds him with a log 
at the end of every sacrifice. So it is only natural that she would not allow 
the 'sacrifice to be finished without ceremoniously celebrating his worship. 
The priests, during the Patmsarnyaja, leave their respective places, come 
by her side, and offer various oblations to Him. She thus firmly establishes 
her connection with her Agni. 

She also secs that the wives of gods arc worshipped before the sacrifice is 
finished. The wives of the gods worshipped before arc invoked herein to 
have equal share of oblations with their husbands. The sacrifice cannot be 
ended without the satisfaction of the wives and their human counterpart. 
After the Patni-sainyaja she once again partakes of the Ida; the samyu-vac 
is recited and Samsrava oblation is offered. She concludes the sacrifice by 
having uttered the greetings to the priests and bidding good-bye to them. 

Kha, GS., 1 , 5, a6; tiiran. GS., 1 , 20, y ictj., A^. GS., 16, etc.; etc. Brh. Upan., 
1 , 4, 3; Vil, 13. 

227 RV. X, 85, 40-41; AV, XIV, 2, 3-4. 

228 RV. I, 66 , 8. 229 RV. V, 3, 2. 

230 $at. Bra., Ill, 4, 3, 4-5; San. GS., 1 , 17, 9. 

231 E.g. Sdioliast on Ap, SS., VI, 5, 2; Kat. $S., Chow, eel . p. 274, Sutra 193. 

232 See Indian Historical Quarterly, March. 1940, The wife in the Vcdic 
Ritual. For particular stress laid on firc-worship by the wife, see Sahl^a., IV, 15; 
Ona. Sarnh., p. *409; Katyayana, XIX, 3; op. cit., p. 333. 

233 Gohh. GS., I, 3, 15; Kha. GS., I, 5, 17; $ah. GS., II, 16, 3; Gaut. DhS., V, 
40; RV., in, 53, 4; Sat. Bra., Ill, 3, I, lof.. 

234 Karma-kanda-pradipa, f. 398a, 1 . 8ff. 

235 Ap. DhS., II, 5, II, 13!. 
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Tlius we see that in Vedic ritual the wife holds as important a position 
as the husband. As equal halves they perform the sacrifices with equal 
results. If the husband has many wives, die chief wife is, really speaking, 
the patnl in the strict sense of the term; she has many rights, in fact; all 
the important rights in rituals in precedence over her co-wives. Other wives 
(excepting 5udras) also join in the sacrifices and perform certain rites; anyway, 
they are not nonentities in religious matters so far as their personal carthK^ 
benefit IS concerned. But the 5udra wife of an Aryan has no right in rituals 
whatsoever. Polyandry and polygamy as existing side by side in the country 
in varying degrees have counterbalanced each other. Both of them ate, 
however, abnormalities as monogamy is always the ideal of the society. 
The Vedic ritual imposes upon the widow as well as the widower equally 
formidable difficulties : the same are the problems for both ; they arc to 
decide which course would be the best for them. Even in the lifetime of 
both, they are allowed, in extreme cases, to remarry, — however, on the full 
knowledge that such marriages cannot be recognised as sainskaras. The 
Vedic ritual nowhere gives any such evidence as to lead to the assumption 
that the wife is to be considered inferior in position to the husband : ritualis- 
tic injunctions on her in connection with her impurities are reasonable pieces 
of advice and cannot suggest any the least inferiority in her position. The 
ritual literature is full of praise for the wife, for her virtues, and it is no 
wonder that the concluding oblations arc offered to satisfy her most revered 
and beloved God Agni and the Wives of the gods, and that she concludes 
the sacrifice with final greetings. Every Vedic sacrifice begins with the 
worship of ’the mother (Matrka-puja), culminates in the worship of the wife 
(PatnT-sarnyaja) and successfully ends with the worship of the Daughter 
(Kumari-puja) just in the same way as the sacrifice of man’s life (jTvana- 
yajna) begins with the worship of the Mother, culminates in the worship of 
the Wife (5akti-puja; PatnT-pilja) and ends with the worship of the 
Daughtcr.^'*^ 

J. B. Chauohuki 


236 For Patni-puja, cf. Manu HI, 55, p. 88, Nir. ccl. 



MISCELLANY 


Two Religious Poems (in Marathi and vSanskrit) 
on the Hindu Nose-ornaments 

In my studies' of the Nose-ornament of the Hindus so far published I 
have tried to establish the following points: — 

(1) The nose-ornament called nath could not be traced in any 

historical source earlier than A.D. icxx). 

(2) This nose-ornament is possibly a foreign importation into Indian 

culture but its foreign source or genesis has not to my know- 
ledge been brought to light on documentary evidence by any 
scholar. 

(3) This nose-ornament, though foreign to Indian culture, has now 

become sacrosanct to such an extent that ir forms part of the 
costume of gods and goddesses in Hindu pantheon. 

In view of these conclusions already suggested by me I was in search 
of some texts dealing with the NosSc-ornament but liaving a religious import. 
Ir has already been proved that the use of the nose-ornament by our 
women-folk has been getting more and more popular during the last 1000 
years though latterly owing to modern education its use has slackened 
a little in certain provinces. I have found two poems in which the 
nose-ornament is the central theme though it is used for religious 
instruction in a poetic way. One of these poems is a song in 'Marathi bv 
a Deccani Saint of the early 17th century while the other poem consists 
of 25 Sanskrit stanzas on the nose-ornament of a goddess by a possibly 
South Indian writer, who was obviously a devotee of this goddess. I am 
unable to fix the chronology of this Sanskrit poem, though its author gives 
some particulars about himself and his ancestors. , These poems show in 
an admirable manner the importance that came to be attached to this late 
importation into Indian-female costume and the perfect innocence of the 
writers regarding its foreign origin, 

I These studies arc: — (i) Antiquity of the Hindu Nosc-oinament called Nath, 
Annals (B.O.R. Institute) XIX, pp. 313-334 and (2) References to Nose-ornament 
in some works ascribed to Samkaracarya etc. — BJS. Mandd Quarterly, Poona, 
1940, vol.XXI, pp. 1-9. 
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The Marathi poem on the nose-ornament is a pada or song by KeMva- 
svami who was living in Saka 1550 = A.D. 1628 acconling to Mr. Vaman 
Daji Oka®, who has edited KesavasvamT’s Padas, numbering no less than 
473. Mr. Oka records the following pada on page 266 of his edition of 
Kesavasvamr’s songs : — 

^ ! II II 

?J5: gsp# njsft I 

5^ ptRT II JITOo Hill 

^ srpmr? II 5RfT'4;o ||:^|| 

II n\\\ 

^ I 

^ II ?rnfK«> II V II 
5TOt I 

^ ^ 

In this fada tlie poet has used the metaphor of the nosc-ornament for 
bringing home to the readers the beauties of spiritual instruction and under- 
standing acquired by a devotee through sincere devotion to liis preceptor. 
Here the nose-ornament consists of a pearl (moti) and a ruby {mdntk) set 
in pure gold. It is described as one of the chief ornaments of a lady. The 
close spiritual intimacy between a devotee and his gnm is here depicted 
as that existing between a husband and his beloved wife. The poet has 
sustained the metaphor of the nose-ornament throughout the song. As a 
lady adorned with fine ornaments appearing before her loving husband is 
sure to receive his kiss, even so a loving devotee who has been adorned 
with spiritual understanding through his gt4ri4 becomes capable of receiv- 
ing spiritual favours from this gum, given but the complete self-abandon- 
ment of the devotee towards his guru. This appears to be the substance 
of the above song. 

2 Vide pp. 143-290 of Kavyasamgraha 13, A collection of Maradii Padas by 
various Marathi Poets, Part I by V. D. Oka, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1894, ^ 1 ^^ 

states that Kesava was a Saint who hailed from Bhaganagar (=s Hyderabad, Dcccan). 
His gurus name was Kasiraja Svami. He is the author of Ekadast Carttra in Ovi 
metre and several other padas and abhahgas. He was living in 5 aka 1550. It is 
not known when he died. His Samadhi is at Gulburga. The Marathi poet 
Moropant refers to him in his work SanmanimSla, 
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Whether other Indian vernacular literature contains any poem 
on the nose-ornament I caniiot say, but I record below a Sanskrit poem 
which is entirely devoted to the nose-pearl or nasamaukuka of the goddess 
Godd. Towards the end of the poem the poet gives us some information 
about himself. He calls himself son of 

and grandson of The title of the poem is 

In the Colophon the name of the author is given as 
son of and grandson of an 

ornament of the These particulars may enable us to 

identify this author but this work must be left to the students of South 
Indian history. 

The following text of the poem is based on the only manuscript avail- 
able in the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. This MS is 
R No. 3872 

3is?n5ri^g?ia^ gjH# 

MW l 4l% <KqT^ HTqrrqvrt 11^1 

fiRRRt STR? ^ 

Hi«i4lRK«RHieiitg JTRTflwf iivii 

?RBr: 

*nrat qRlft'ff liVLti 

T3?rr«6ei^ni?raT 

!n^ *i«twrear»iq!|5iT q»iftr 1 
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I 5n;Tr^>iri' u % i 

^ra|?f%crrf»?# f%?r^ ^f (^) i 

€^srJR*Tf^ ^Trrt ^sJfT ?:?TT*ft%5- 
STfiera^^mcRtS »T^t siHTfwm ll'»n 

9gTJT^I<3T^ 

irmRftw 3rK«rfgiT5m5:^%5T ?fsrTaT5it 
sTT5rn^'^K^mcnTt5 ^rtq^ iic;ii 




n?* • 


g^f ^TTcrf^^nrrsrRrr f^^rr inftR'V 
^TOift f%5WSRrT wa^RTT i 

?RR?fl; 5rf?f^feT SfTfT 

iT^r ^Hifinrr iii«>n 

^55TT g?aR¥ft55f T 
q7#3f ftfiRT ■ftra ar^T gsrerRilFJTr^ i 

%JiRr^f5gafir fjr^^RRrfa^i^avft 
srrern^^^aTrRtg »r^f 5TT?rfir>irf ?f i n i 

jfta ^rti P T’ira's^aT ?rf arr^rf: i 

K a atPrf ^raa: 
*n^n»^f^.^araat5 »ia5rt aTaT^^irt ^rprag •» i ». 1 1 
ara7a?r5rata^R5R>T% gna’P^rRt 
a?i?...gfa»=ta 5ftRg-iiiiPt*f?m, i 

?ra5f ^sar s^mpf 

sTT’5rTiftf%^ra5T^ Haert araifaat ^naan, in v 

•TT^r5R5rr<r'^i*'d<i 

^s?r3if5r*sTa 

*ii«i4tfTh**>jn?i5ft5 »?agt ararlaat ^tj^h in vii 
a ut i rN<a<! ! i wd 

I 
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*wRrt snsn^ in«-ii 
smn^s^^r^qt 3 Pb 

swTt g'lJTcTJ 1 

cTS^Tif »lf%?i: S[ftT STl^H^ftPr?! 

siwrn^f%wwT?i% JTRifirwt ?n=7^ u^%u 

»ft5[T^T 3<5lVfy| MTtJRT^SSf*rC 

5n4Hwlt(%?«iim5it3 5TrsiTf%«rt ?rkh hi ^ii 

f:'s#s9iTPgRr«^^r siramPi^p!!^- 

JTrewT?! 5Rrf^?raTftT^5i^T?i5?w*Twfir *ra: 1 
nlw »TniPf!f 

»iran^f%^JTTrf^ snJTTPrm ?rR^g ins 11 

Pr^ 3 >'i<si'*H*n^^ «'ar*i^ 

*Tc^r ^pT^^g-pTf^ «TtPl«^pTOt?f^ t 
5re^ ?rJir*r^ g jit 

sTTfir4)(^«R*iRwlg vRgf sTRrPprt ftR^ tn«.ii 

3 gf^iRrPi^JTTfsj^ 391 ^ 

Pi^gi ag’S^ sn«Pi«B5 ^isrFq ?f9ferg 1 
>?^ g[r = q fi ifRr 5913 ^ ^ 1 %^- 

5iraTi^'^5«iWRRt3 vragt siTSTT^vrt ?Rr?rti.inoii 


qi P*t?r3m ^jprfersft st 2T% t 

3rarmt^i?<K*>T3^g ursof^ imu 

ft?!qq pFRr Prsf 

^T siTHW^f^gg I 

wi# 5rfiw^ 

siTOnni^i%5«imr^a qq?it snsir^qt m^n 
S^wref ?ft^itg?Mtsqif 

«P[*f I 

qnsiV qPqq^sq PrePr q ^wn^P rui 
«i1^iij)fit^iei4)3 »wsat sn«nf%qt q«i<?q m?ii 
%s*rr 

Piiw g i ptfqf Pr . . .Ppraq 1 
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sTf^'^rt luifu 

%IW^^'|3i:'r4tf5lfsrcl^ JWr [:TT?TT ?] fWTgfl!T.T 
?rT i 

58>TT?HT^?f fiR f^ftr gf : 

*iran^?Kjn?r% ^Tsnftv^r n 

>4tTOTTg3I^%^^ ?t;i5i: 5l^T(^§[5=Jl?ir: 

'Ki%: i 

srr^ni^f%i<f>'{M ft'sfrftrfJTitf ^srqsi; ungr 
Jtt^^^tSfgiqftRRT »T%?IT^'tg 11 

wrnmgstg^TOigHT «ft^fEfqqraa[T%si 


srrermoftdffnjt % i 

»r5(?igt 5f5rf^ ti 

5ft^ w I 

?rS' ^WTcRmiB II 

II g»Tfl55 II 


P. K. Code 


A Prakrit Grammar attributed to Samantabhadra 

In surveying the InsCory of Prakrit grammar, the names of Valmiki, 
Panini and Samantabhadra are often mentioned; and treatises on Prakrit 
grammar are traditionally attributed to them.' It has been shown else- 
where that it IS a plain myth that Valmiki, the author of Ramdyana, com- 
posed the so-called V.almiki-Sutras.^ So far the tradition ascribing a Pra- 
krit grammar to Panini is treated as almost incredible by scholars; and no 
fresh material has been brought to light to necessitate a fresh review of 
the position. More than once a Prakrit grammar is attributed to 


1 PiscHEl. : Grammauk der Prakrit-Sprachen (Strassbuig 1900), pp. 32-47; 
NilTi-DOi ci: Les Crammaireins Prakrit (Paris 1938). 

2 A. N. UPADHYE : Valmiki-Sutras, A Myth, Bharatiya VidyS II, ii. 
May, 1941 

»3 
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Samantabhadra'* who is assigned probably to the 3rd century of the Vik- 
raina era and whose works like Apta^mlmdmsd, Y uktydnusdsana, Svayam- 
hhu'Stotra and Ratna-katandaka have come down to us/ Especially his 
Apta-mlmdrrisd has proved to be a work of great value in the history of the 
Indian Nyaya literature; and important commentaries like the AstaUfi of 
Akalahka iUid Astasaham of Vidyananda are available on that text. I 
have lately come across a Ms. of a Prdkrta Vydkarana of Samantabhadra, ’ 
and I propose to put forth here the results of my critical study of the same 
and to discuss whether we are justified in attributing this work to 
Samantabhadra, the author ol Apta-mlmarnsd and other works. 

The Ms. on which this study is based belongs to the Government 
Collection now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. It bears the No. 96 of A 1883-84. It is a paper Ms. measuring 
11*5 by 5*5 inches, and has in all 38 folios. One side of folios Nos. i & 38 
IS blank. There are 12 lines on a page with some 45 letters in each line. 
It IS written in uniform Devanagari chatacters in black ink with thin 
border-lines in red ink. I he hand-writing is neat, but there arc many 
scribal errors. The Sutras and Colophons are rubbed,' at times wrongly 
too, with reddish chalk. But lor this red chalk, it would have been very 
diflicult to spot out the suiras wdiich are neither numbered nor distinguish- 
ed from the commentary b)' any mechanism. No Dandas in ink are used 
in the body of the text. Here and there some Dandas are put with red 
chalk. In some places slightly more space is seen between two words. 
The Ms. opens with the words and at the end it is dated 

UVo I ^ f^^1[ TTttT VL (I 

3 AUFKLCHi.: Cataiogtt:t Catalogorum p. 696; Jama Orantbdvali (Bombay 
Samvat 1965) p- 307; jugai Kisiiouii; Svann Samantabhadra (Bombay i9i5)> 
pp. 209-10. Actouiuig to Pt. jUGALKiSHOKfc, that Samantabhadra had composed a 
giammar is not m any way improbable because Piijyapada, in his Jamendra 
Vydkarana, has a Sutra catustayam Samantabhadrtuya, As 1 understand these 
rclerences and in the light of the available material, the only safe inference from 
tiiis reference of Pujyapada is tliat Samantabhadra flounshed earlier than 
Pujyapada. 

4 juoALKisnoKli : Svdm't Samantabhadra. pp. 11 5-24 p, for these texts see 
Sanatana Jatna Granthamdid, voi. 1 , Bombay 1905. 

5 Another Ms. is reported to exist in the Asiatic Society Library of Calcutta. 
With the material that I have presented in this article it would be easier now to 
see whether the Calcutta Ms. is tlie same as this or not. If it is different, it 
deserves to be studied critically. 
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I hereafter n letter like sf is scratched and the followin'^ niimher 220 is 
re-written, and the word is added above between the lines, with the 

result that it looks like ?T^22oJ gvi' 

From the ink it seems that the number ^220 is written later by 

someone who is responsible for the scratches too. The official 

description on the label, written in pencil, gives the a^c of this 
Ms. as Samvat 1840; but 1 think that it should be Sanivat 1^0. 
In all probability this copy was got specially transcnbetl in Samvat 
1940 ( — 57= 1883 A.D.) for the Government Collection, and this date agrees 
well with the fact that the Ms. is numbered 96 of A 188^-84. Thus this 
Ms. is 57 years old. We have no evidence preserved here about the age 
of the Ms. from which this copy was transcribed in Sainvat 1940. 

There are clear indications in the text that thi’s work claims to have 
been composed by Samantabhadra. First, the opening verse runs thus: 

mil 

Secondly, the colophon at the end of the four Padas reads : 

It may be noted that the autlior calls himself an Acarya; that there have 
been at least half a dozen authors, as shown by Pt. Jlicialkishorf.,^ bearing 
the name Samantabhadra; that this author does not use the pet title Svami 
which IS closely associated with Samantabhadra, the logician; and that the 
contents too, as shown below, do not show a high antiquity. In these 
circumstances, the evidence available is not enough to ascribe this grammar 
to Samantabhadra, the great logician. 

The following points arc of special interest; and would help to establish 
.some limit for the age of this work in comparison with other Prakrit 
grammars, 

6 The extracts are presented here with minor corrections. The Ms. rcad.s 
jina, and the word visrium looks like vidhmum. 

7 The Ms. uniformly reads sofajna. As to the actual readings, at the end 
of the 2nd Pada (p. 22) we have iti acaryavyakarane, sofajna-sosana-vrttaH; at the 
end of the 3rd Pada (p. 34) iti acarya-: and at the end of 4th Pada (37^?) 
-viracitayarh Prakrtavyaharane pranamasosanavrttau. 

8 Sec his Intro, to Ratna-karandaka-Sravakacara, Manikachand D. Jaina 
Granthamala, No. 24, (Bombay 1925) pp. 5-8. 
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(1) After the colophon of the first Pada (p. 13a), the following verse 
appears : 

^cf iFif ^^5 1 

(2) Similarly at the end of the second Pada (p. 22) wc have : 

m ^ ^ ii 

(3) At the close of the third Pada (p. 34) the verse runs thus : 

cTcW^f^ ^ I 

^?TTW: 

These three verses arc identical with the verses that occur at the close 
of the first three Piidas of Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. The first 
refers to Siddhiidhipa, or the king Siddharaja of Gujarat, in whom Hema- 
candra had a literary patron and at whose request he wrote his Siddha- 
Haima-Vyakarana. This reference cannot be adequately explained in the 
case of Samantahhadra, 

The explicit reference to king Siddhadhipa in the first verse naturally 
leads us to institute a critical comparison of this grammar with the Prakrit 
grammar of Heniacandra (1088-1172 A.D.); and the results, which are set 
forth below, are interesting: 

The Sutras of this grammar are the same us those of Hemacandra’s 
grammar. The first Sutra is omitted, though its commentary is preserved. 
Here and there some Sutras with the commentary arc missed due to the 
carelessness of tlie scribe. Obscure portions of some Sutras arc left away 
(ii. 77, especially ka and pa). In the fourth Pada, in the section 
of Dhdtvadesas, a large number of Sutras*’ is simply skipped over (iv. 3-6, 
♦ lOii, 160-67, 1 69-85 V 187-94, 237-59). In the sections dealing 

9 The readings vydhat for kramat and sthitim for sthitam given in the cd. 
of Hemacandra’s grammar arc decidedly better. 

10 See the ed. of Hemacandra’s grammar in the Bombay Sk. & Pk. Scries, 
Appendix to No. LX. 

n This Ms. docs not number the Sutras. I have given these numbers accord- 
ing to Hemacandra’s grammar. 
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with SaurasenI and MagadhT many Sutras arc omitted (iv. 26^-6^, 266, 
268-9, 272-76, 289-300). The Sutra No. 302 is given, but the commentary 
thereon is not presented. After that this grammar at once goes to Sutra 
No. 448. This means that the entire sections on Paisaci, Culika-Paisaci 
and Apabhranisa arc altogether dropped. 

Turning to the commentary on the Sutras, it is also identical with 
that of Hemacandra. Here and there some illustrations arc omitted ( 1 . 5, 
80 etc.). Whenever complete verses are quoted by Hemacandra for illus- 
tration, this grammar usually selects a few words only (i. 6, 7, 8; ii. 15 etc.). 
At times the list of Sanskrit equivalents is not given (ii. 99 etc.) and special 
or optional remarks are passed over. A more thorough examination would 
reveal some other omissions as well. 

From what I have compared it is clear that *this grammar does not 
show any additional matter which is not found in Hcmacandra’s grammar. 

This leads us to the conclusion that the grammar in this Ms. is a 
mechanical and imperfect copy of Hcmacandra’s grammar. Some may be 
tempted to argue that this grammar really belongs to Samantabhadra whose 
age is too ancient to include Apabhrarnsa and that the grammar of Hema- 
candra is only a revised edition of the older work. Such a hypothesis is 
least warranted by the available facts, and there are clear indications that 
this grammar is a post-Hemacandra production mechanically copying all 
that interested the compiler who cannot be identical with Samantabhadra, 
the great logician. The following points, which arc quite apt in Hema- 
candra’s mouth, are meaningless and irrelevant in the case of any other 
author. 

First, the reference to king Siddhadhipa is quite justified with Hema- 
candra and it is a historical fact, but it is meaningless if the work were to be 
composed by Samantabhadra. Secondly, on ii. 172 Hemacandra refers to 
a sutra of his Sanskrit grammar, and such passages when bodily copied in 
our work become meaningless unless Hcmacandra’s grammar is pre- 
supposed: Lastly, the concluding sutra and’ its commentary run thus: 

I wr; 

I etc. 

Here is a clear reference to the Sanskrit grammar of Hemacandra, 
who, we know, wrote a Sanskrit grammar in seven Adhyayas and 
added a Prakrit grammar in the eighth Adhyaya. In the case of Samanta- 
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bhadra all this is without proper significance. All these indications at 
once explode the proposed hypothesis. 

Tlie Samvat 220, the result of a correction in different handwriting, 
looks like somebody’s attempt to assign the date of Samantabhadra to this 
work. The number of slokas also does not appear to be correct. We have 
seen that this grammar omits many portions from Hemacandra’s work 
whose Granthagra is 2185 slokas: so our text cannot claim a greater num- 
ber of slokas. In this Ms. a page has 12 lines with some 45 letters in a 
line; so a page roughly contains about 18 slokas. In all there arc 74 
written pages. The number of slokas, therefore, would roughly amount 
to 1332 slokas: definitely not more than this. So the Granthagra given by 
the Ms. is not credible. I think, the original number (of Granthas), which 
preceded the word sloka*, is lost in the correction Samvit 220; and later the 
number 3220 was added after the word sloka. It is necessary that we 
must await the discovery of other Mss. which would clear some of the 
suspicious details given by this Ms. 

To conclude, the Prakrit grammar contained in the Poona Ms. and 
ascribed to Acarya Samantabhadra is decidedly later than Hemacandra 
whose Prakrit grammar it reproduces mechanically and bodily omitting 
some portions here and there; it cannot be attributed to Samantabhadra, the 
great logician, who flourished probably in the 3rd century of the Vikrama 
era; and there is no evidence at all to identify this Samantabhadra with any 
other Samantabhadra that might have flourished later than Hemacandra. 

A. N. Upadhye 


12 The Ms. reported to exist in the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, according to 
Jaina Granthavali, contains 1200 Slokas; so it is necessary that some scholar to 
whom the Calcutta Ms. is easily accessible should examine its contents. 



MeghasandeSa — A Note 

Some light of a traditional character is thrown on the identity of the 
Ndyaka and Ndytkd of the Meghasandesa by a verse, quoted in the Lila- 
tilaka, which is a Sanskrit treatise on the grammar and rhetoric of the 
Malayalam language and which has to be ascribed to the second half of 
the fourteenth century of the Christian era. The part of the verse, having 
a bearing on this subject, runs as follows; 

This verse tells us that Kalidasa sent a cloud as a messenger to his 
beloved, who was the sister of the great king Vikrama, It is very legiti- 
mate to hold that the reference here is to the Meghasandesa; and that 
means that the hero of that exquisite lyric was none other than the prince 
of Indian bards, while the heroine was the sister of his own patron. 

This identity of the autlior and the hero has already been established 
by a Malayali commentator of the lyric in his unpublished commentary, 
called Varavarmni, and he quotes this verse in further support of the posi- 
tion he has taken. 

We have no means of deciding the authorship of this verse: it must 
have been a popular floating verse. The recording of this verse in a 
fourteenth century work has preserved for us a tradition, probably lost 
sight of elsewhere, which gives us some specific information regarding the 
hero and the heroine of the Sandesa and which forms a valuable confirma- 
tion of the old tradition, associating Kfilidasa with the glorious Vikrama. 



K. R. PiSHAKOlI 



A note on the Authorship of ASvalayana- 
grhya-mantra-vyakhya 


Manuscripts of the work had been noticed in the catalogues of the 
Mysore, Madras, Adyar and Trivandrum libraries for a long time. In 
some of them Haradatta’s name is associated with its authorship. But the 
urgency and value of its publication were distinctly emphasized for the 
first time by Mr. Bhagavad Datta in his Hindi work 

He says : ^ Cht (pp. 72. 

vol. I, pt. 2). In pursuance of this suggestion 1 prepared a' transcript of the 
ms. available at Mysore. But my attempts to secure the other mss. for colla- 
tion proved futile. When I subsecjuently chanced to meet Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja the conversation adverted to the mss. of the work concerned and Dr. Raja 
referred to the colophon at the end of the first adhyaya and on comparison 
with my transcript copy he discovered a divergence. He also informed me 
of the fact that the Trivandrum library had been working in the direction 
of publishing the work. I rested content that the work would be available 
within a reasonable length of time. 

In 1938 Dr. Raja made certain observations on the mss. of the work in 
the numbers of the Brahma Vidya and opined that there were probably two 
works of the name, one by Haradatta and the other by Cakrapani. 

The work recently published by the Trivandrum library possesses the 
same traits as those on which Dr. Raja based his observations and the 
learned editor has confidently ascribed it to Haradatta. This is an attempt 
to investigate the validity of this ascription m the light of the mss. of it 
available elsewhere, and other works, of Haradatta’s authoiship about which, 
no doubts have so far been entertained. 

Regarding the opening verse itself, the Tr. edn. refers to an attempt on 
the part of ‘some one’ (Cakrapani as mentioned in the colophon at the 
end of the first adhyviya) to comment on the mantras of the pakayajha 
karmas prescribed in Asvalayana-grhya. In the first place, this opening 
verse entirely lacks the traits that are distinctly Haradatta’s. Haradatta 
starts his work with obeisances to Mahadeva (cf. the Uijjvala, the TTcpiftr- 
and die referred to in the preface to the 

P* by Mr. L. Srinivasacharya), to Rudra (cf. die Andvild. 
the Andkuld^ and the ot to Siva (cf. the Padamanjan). In the 
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first set of works the first half-sloka Sffm^ is common. 

In the second set the expressions ^1%: and ?r?Tt 

are common. Here it mav be incidentally remarkctl that Dr. Winternit?: 
erroneously reconstructs the first half of the sloka in AnaknUi as follows; 

. He treats wr which precedes 
as a prosaic invocation of the scribe and inserts to fill in the ^a[) 

ignoring also the fact that the metre does not satisfy the normal require- 
incnts of an^^t^^. (cf. p. vi. preface to his edn. of Ap. Gr. Sntra, Vienna). 

Haradatta is very orthodox and has probably greater leanings towards 
Siva as these verses indicate.^ He is also accustomed to refer to himself in 
the opening verses themselves. The opening verse of the Tr. edn. is lacking 
in these features. But in the Mysore ms. the opening verse reads ; 

I ii 

In the Tr. edn. there is a companion verse where the writer solicits the 
learned to set right the sins of omission, commission or excess. In none of 
the works so far admitted to be Haradatta’s is such an apologetic verse ex- 
pressive of Ills dillidence met with. Haradatta refers to liimself as 
and his claims are more than justified. Cf ; WTT# 

t [^. vol. I, pt. II, p. 122). It is also noteworiiiy 

that this verse ^ 

found verbatim in an unpublished =?% on 
Mr.*Bhagavad Datta says that the name of the author remains undiscovered. 
He IS posterior to Bhavatrata, the famous acarya of the Jaiminiya Sakhii of 
the Samaveda since he invokes him in the opening ^xTse. 1 hat he w.is a 
Vaisnava is also pretty clear (cf. vol. I, pt. 2, p. 252-3). 

In the Tr. edn. the work starts with a learned discjuisition on the 
importance of mentioning the rsi, clevata and chandas of the mantras. 
Then follows the commentary on the first mantra. In a parallel work, the 
Ekagnikandabhdsya, Haradatta just draws attention to the context of a 
mantra (including the first), and proceeds to comment on it. In the com- 
mentaries to mantras like etc. which arc 

common to the Ekagnikdnda and Asvalayanagrhya, He docs not mention 
the rsi, devata or chandas. But in tiie Tr. edn. we get references to them 
under all these mantras. In the Mysore manuscript the commentator 


* ?rTf^T?r m P*'* P- 
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incidentally refers to some of them, c.g., under ^ we notice 

I It is not a hard and fast rule with him. On the other hand, 
the Tr. commentator is not himself consistent when he fails to give them 
under (p- 168). In this context the Mysore ms. gives 

We have so far noticed how the opening and the method are 
against the ascription of the Tr. edn. to Haradatta. 

The or colophon also confirms this conclusion. In none of 

Haradatta’s other works do we come across a metrical colophon. But in the 
Tr. edn. the colophon at the end of the first adhyaya reads: 

^1 ^ 5 ^Trc 3 jT^^WrrftlRT U But the colophons 

at the end of the other three adhyayas are not metrical and do not contain 
the name Cakrapani. The circumstances that would account for a metrical 
colophon or the motive for an alternative appellation for Haradatta (cf: the 
preface to the Tr. edn.) are not clear. With his Saivaite leanings as indi- 
cated by the opening verses of all his other works, it would be difficult to 
establish a conversion to Vaisnavism and the consequent rechristcning as 
Cakrapanin, 

A comparison of the contents of the Tr. edn. with as much of them 
as arc available in the Mysore ms. and with Haradatta’s Anavtla lends fur- 
ther support to this viewpoint. The commentaries to certain mantras, as 
found in the Tr. edn., arc positively divergent from the hints to interpretation 
contained in tlie Anavila, For example (i) the mantra etc. • 


Tr. Edn. 
I. ?TPT^, 

3. SOT*! is a 

3. 

4. 


Anavila 

1. ?Tfir«rr, arTfrit, ^ are all only 

2. ' 3 m^=srfTTH-fiRff> 53 I 5 !fsr: 

4. 


The interpretation of as equal to 5 ftT[TTl% is justified later on in 
the Anavila with the statement 

(cf.. p, 5. ArMvila), The Mysore ms, agrees with the Anavila in 
toto. It explains as equal to which is found in 

the Apastamba-panhhha-sutra (I. 32. 5Rr?5r^l^lir4t^4JTr4T^q[]which Haradatta 
was sure to know as its commentator. 
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Tr. Edn. (p. 3). 

(i) 


Aniivila (p. 3). 

(1) ^^PT=^E5f?T^T^f 

?Tt ^ ^ ^ 

(2) iTf^=inf?r^ 


(3) or ^firf^nrraTq (3) 

The interpretatioiii in the Mysore ms. arc in full conformity with the 
Anavila. Mr. Bhagavad Datta also agrees that the Andvila here offers a 
sample of Haradatta’s commentary on Asvaldyanagrhya-mantras . (Cf : 
t. vol. I, pt. II, p. 71). 

We may next compare the commentaries in the Tr. edn. on one or two 
mantras common to the Awalayana Sakha and Apastamba Sakha with 
Haradatta’s Ekdgnikdnciabhdsya on the mantras concerned. For example; 
(i) . We may select the expressions common to the texts of 

the two Sakhas, and JT. Though there is no difference in the 
meanings assigned, between the Tr. edn. and the Ekdgnikdndahhdsya, the 
methods adopted are radically different. The Tr. edn. quotes 

in support of the oi while the 

Ekdgnikdndahhdsya quotes The Ekdgntkdmlabhdsya 

observes how the rfST is when it precedes a word and how it is 

when it follows a word. On these points the Mysore ms. is in full 
accord with the Ekdgntkdndabhdsya. 


[’] 

Tr. Edn. 

(i) 




4r>T* 


{3) TO frors:^ 

TO^g^ 


Ekdgnikdnciabhdsya, 

(1) 

(2) (not explained). 


(3) 


In the Mysore Ms. ( i ) 
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Except that the commentary in the Mysore ms. is clearer and more copious 
inasmuch as it embodies material relating to Vcdic grammar, there is no 
divergence betv^een it and the Ekdgnikdndabhdsya. In these circum- 
stances it would be unfair to expect any author to repeat himself verbatim 
by way of proof of identity of authorship. The divergences between the 
Tr. edn. and the Ekdgnikdndabhdsya arc too clear to be commented upon. 

Moreover, the commentator in the Tr. Edn. has incorporated into his 
work much of the material of the sutras. E.g. in tlie commentary to the first 
mantra itself we get and | ^ 5% ff 

(As. Gr. 1 . 1.5) while in the Ekdgnikdndabhdsya which is 
parallel to the present work Haradatta refers to the sutras only to draw 
attention to the context in which the mantra taken up for comment is 
to be recited. He does not quote the sutras in extenso while commenting 
on the text of a mantra. Hnradatta’s work, as it is represented by the Mysore 
ms., is supplementary to the Anavdd. It does not encroach upon its province, 
e.g., the words and arc not explained in the Andvild 

(I ii. 1) while the Mysore ms. in the context concerned reads: 

The foregoing observations are, it is hoped, enough to warrant the con- 
clusion that the works concerned cannot claim identity of authorship. It 
may not be out of place here to draw attention to a few more features of the 
Tr. edn. as compared with die ms. of the work in the Madras Mss. 
Library. In spite of innumerable scribal errors the readings in the Madras 
ms. (4193) are preferable to those in the Tr. edn. 

(1) P. 58, line 16. Tr. edn. After the Madras ms. has 

. ft seems to be necessary in view of the following 

(2) P. 64, line 9. Tr. edn. for the Madras ms. reads 

. The Ms. is right in view of q% and the alternative meaning 

for suggested later. 

(3) P. 65, line 5. Tr, edn. The Madras ms. has after %cr^ 

and found in the Tr. edn. is missing. The Ms. is right. 

(4) P. 67, Line lo-ii. Tr. edn. The Madras ms. has stoppages after 

and ^ and instead of The reading in the ms. is 

definitely better. 
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It would be improper if I failed to draw attention to the outstanding 
features of the Mysore ms. It contains a big lacuna (which amounts to 
140 pages of matter in the Tr. edn. pp. 27-167) within which the colo- 
phons at the end of the first and second adhyayas will fall. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the reference to Udgithacarya noticed by Dr. Raja in his ms. 
notes and found in the Tr. edn. (p. 67) falls within this lacuna. Moreover, 
the statement ^ ^ referred 

to by Dr. Raja and found in Tr. edn. (p. 167) is missing in the Mysore ms. 
though there is no lacuna at the particular point. But the Tr. edn. docs not 
display great divergence from the Mysore ms. in the portion from p. 168 
onwards. 

To sum up, it is certain that the commentary on the first adhyaya of the 
Tr. edn. can be only by Cakrapani and not by Haradatta. Cakrapani 
started with the modest ambition of commenting on the Pakayajna mantras 
and congratulated himself on his achievement as warranted by the opening 
verses and the colophon at the end of the first adhyaya. Whether tlic II 
adhyaya of the Tr. edn. is by Haradatta cannot be determined in the 
absence of indubitable ms. evidence. Tlie commentary on the III and IV 
adhyayas in the Tr. edn. shows no radical divergences from the Mysore ms. 
The Tr. edn. has thus offered to readers a hotchpotch consisting of an 
imperfect text of Cakrapani’s commentary on the I adhyaya and probably 
an equally defective text of Haradatta \s commentary on the rest. Such 
imperfect execution is probably due to a reluctance to borrow from, or lend 
to, others, or both. * 


M. Lakshminarasimhiaii 





REVIEWS 


HISTORY OF MADRAS by Rao Sahib Srinivasachari, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History, Annamalai University. P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 

This is an excellent book on Madras. It traces the history of the 
growth of the town of Madras from its foundation to the present day. In 
1639 Francis Day obtained a grant of the village from the Raja of Chandra- 
giri through the good offices of the Damarla brothers. Ultimately the 
British abandoned Masulipatam and made Madras the seat of the Presi- 
dency. Incidentally, it was their first territorial acouisition in India, if we 
leave out the insignificant fort at Armgaon. 

The town had a chequered career. It was threatened by Mir Jumla 
and the rulers of Golconda. It was captured by La Bourdannais in 1746 and 
remained in French hands till 1749. Lally besieged it unsuccessfully for 
3 months (December 1758 — February 1759) and Haidar Ali raided it twice. 
The town however continued to grow in area and population until it 

assumed its present dimensions. 

The book is an able and scholarly production and contains much valu- 
able and interesting information. Very few people are aware of the facts 

that Yale University in America is named after a Governor of Madras. 

Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the “Great Commoner" was originally an 
“interpreter ' but was subsequently appointed Governor. He acquired the 
famous Pitt diamond. There was Pigott, who twice became Governor, but 
was during his last term imprisoned by the majority of the Council and 
died a prisoner. Mention may also be made of Munro, one of the greatest 
of British administrators of India, who introduced the Ryotwary system 
and pleaded for entrusting Indians with responsible offices. Another 

Governor Trevelyan had the tementy to criticise publicly the financial policy 
of the Government of India as revealed in the budget of Sir James Wilson, 
the Finance Member. He was promptly recalled but two years later was 
curiously enough appointed the Finance Member of the Governor-Generars 
Council, because the views that he had expressed were quite sound. 

The book was written oh the occasion of the Madras Tercentenary 
celebrations, and is one of the best books on Indian history published in 
recent times. The author has dealt with the subject with admirable 
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thoroughness and has given us a picture not only o£ the political and terri- 
torial history of Madras but also of its administrative, judicial and social 
aspects at various periods. 

Mr. Srnivasachari needs no introduction to students of history and the 
book is quite worthy of him. 

I may point out a slight printing mistake. On page 220, the date of 
the Governorship of Munro should be upto 1827 and not ‘1927’. 

S. K. Dutt 


THE DIN-I-ILAHI, by Prof. Makhan Lai Roy Choudhury, M.A., 
P.R.S., Sastri, of T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur. Published by Calcutta 
University, 1941. 

Every serious student of medieval Indian history knows that V. A. 
Smith’s Akbar gives a very unsatisfactory account of that great Emperor’s 
career; yet, strangely enough, no scholar has yet come forward to fill up 
the gap. Sarkar, Moreland, Ibn Hasan, Tripathi and Saran have dealt 
with some aspects of administrative history, but a complete and accurate 
account of Akbar’s career yet remains to be written. We are reliably 
informed that Sir Jadunath Sarkar has taken upon himself the task of 
writing the volume on Akbar in the National History of India Senes. 
We are awaiting its publication with eager interest. 

The volume under review is a clear, exhaustive and thought-provoking 
account of one important aspect of Akbar’s -career, viz.y his religious views 
and policy. The author has made a thorough study of contemporary 
Persian and Portuguese materials. He has successfully exposed the 
orthodoxy of Badauni and his perverted jealousy of Faizi and Abul Fazl. 
He has also questioned the reliability of the Jesuit stories, on which V. A. 
Smith put so much emphasis. We believe all readers of this book will 
unhesitatingly accept the author’s conclusion about Badauni and the 
Jesuits. The author has made full use *of the Dakistan with a mild 
warning that the writer was blessed with a romantic temperament. 

The narrative is logical and convincing. Akbar’s religious views cannot 
be properly understood unless they are explained with reference to the age 
in which he lived. In two interesting and well-written chapters Prof. Roy 
Choudhury has explained the forces which came from Central Asia and 
the process of cultural fusion in India which culminated in Akbar’s days. 
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He shows how Akbar passed through Sliia and Sunni influences and ulti- 
mately found his salvation in Sufism. He argues that the so-called ‘Infalli- 
bility Decree’ was really a political measure, a proclamation of Akbar’s 
freedom from the religio-political pretensions of Persia and Turkey. The 
reviewer cannot accept this conclusion, but Prof. Ray Choudhury’s argu- 
ments cannot be lightly set aside. The author’s final conclusion is that 
Akbar never renounced Islam. He tries to show that the so-called anti- 
Islamic decrees were not religious measures calculated to injure Islam; they 
were rather political measures intended to crush rebels. He also points out 
many similarities between the principles of the Din-i-Ilahi and Sufism. 
The book is a very valuable contribution to Indian history. 

A. C. Banerjee 

TRISASTHALAKAPURUSACARITRA. Vol. II, Translated into 
linglish by Helen M. Johnson, Ph.D. Gackwad’s Oriental Senes, 
No. LXXVll. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1937. 

We extend our hearty welcome to the second volume of the transla- 
tion of Hcmacandra’s celebrated work on Jain mythology and folklore, pub- 
lished half a decade after the appearance of the first which was reviewed in 
these pages in 1932 (Vill. 409-11). This brings the work up to the end of 
the third of the ten Books into which it is divided. Actually it completes 
half of the work which is proposed to be finished in four volumes in all. 
We arc however afraid that the world war will retard the smooth pro- 
gress of the second half of the work which may take even a longer period 
than the first, though a wide circle of readers will be eagerly looking for- 
ward to its speedy publication. The work has its appeal not only to the 
Sanskritist or the Jinologist alone but also to students of folklore, if not 
the cultured people in general. This is perhaps shown by the response 
given to Jacobi’s English translation ol the Sthaviravalicanta or supplement 
to the present work, ot which two editions have been published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Among topics ot general interest in this 
volume reference may be made to versions of well-known stories (e.g., one 
dealing w»th the destruccion of 60000 sons of Sagara and another giving an 
example of the Solomon’s Judgment motif). 

The learned translator has not spared any pains to make the transla- 
tion useful to all concerned. In this connection reference may be made to 
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various auxiliary matters in the work, c.g„ the learned footnotes, the three 
appendices, the two indices and the long list of textual corrections and 
emendations. Appendix I gives additional notes including information not 
available when the body of the book was being printed. Appendix II seeks 
to clarify the significance of botanical terms, especially to non-Indian 
readers. Appendix III proposes to give a list of new and rate words in the 
work and their meanings. Many of these, however, (e.g., adfisya, anir- 
vinna, anudghata, andhatamasa, abhayada, avakrata, asrutapurva, iibhc, 
kalaksepa etc.) have no novelty for Indian Sanskritists. The index of names 
and subjects draws, attention, inter aha, to a number of interesLing items 
dealt with in the book. Another index gives a list of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
(or rather vernacular) words used in the course of the translation. Tlic text- 
corrections based on the collation of a number of mss. wil‘ be useful whett 
a critical edition, the want of which is keenly felt, comes to be undertaken. 
But It is somewhat unfortunate that the actual sources of particular readings 
are not definitely indicated. 

Chintaharan Chakkavarti 

AUNADIKAPADARNAVA of PPRUSORl. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamam M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of 
Madras. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 7., Part 4. University 
of Madras, 1939. 

The Aunadikapaciarnava which forms the fourth volume of the Scries 
of treatises on the Unadi Sutras entitled ‘Unadi Sutras in various Recen- 
sions’ IS a very interesting and valuable work. Its principal object is to 
explain in a metrical form, under every unadi sutra of the Paninian School, 
the meanings of words that could be formed with the help of ii anti to 
draw attention to the various peculiarities noticed in the use of the word 
and its derivatives in different grammatical functions. Occasionally it dis- 
cusses in short prose lines the prevalent readings of the sutras and inciden- 
tally points out variant readings as accepted by predecessors or contemporaries 
of the author. Unfortunately the manuscript material on which the 
edition is based is insufficient and incomplete, running as far as the middle 
of the fourth pada. There arc lacunae and obscurities which are difficult 
to be cleared up. The learned editor has, however, spared no pains to 
suggest emendations wherever possible. He has also identified in the foot- 
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notes the various references to the sutras of Panini and the commentaries 
thereon, as also to a number of the many other works referred to in the 
body of the text. The volume under review follows the plan and maintains 
the standard of its predecessors of which we had the privilege of reviewing 
the first two numbers in the pages of the Modern Review (October, 1935). 
We eagerly wait for the remaining two volumes which, it is understood, 
will complete this interesting Senes of publications of immense linguistic 
interest, undertaken by Dr. Chintamani. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

THE NUMBER OF RASAS by V. Raghavan M.A., Ph.D. Adyar 
Library, Adyar, 1940, Demy 8 vo, pp. xxii + 192. 

Of the three schools of ancient Indian literary criticism that taking 
rasa as the soul of poetry, is perhaps the most widely known and generally 
followed. This may be the reason why this rasa school in course of time 
gave rise to what are to be styled as various sub-schools of it. But this 
subdivision had behind it no question other than that of the number of 
rasas, which as we know from the earliest available writer of it (the author 
of the Natyasastra)^ was at first only eight. Successive writers on rasa 
however invented gradually rasas like sdnta, freyas, vdtsalya and hhakti 
etc. and formed several siibschools according as they recognized tlic total 
number of rasas. In the volume under review Dr. Raghavan has very 
diligently collected and discussed materials to show the evolution of the 
rasa school of ancient Indian literary criticism. As this collection has been 
pretty well exhaustive and includes quotations from some works hitherto 
unpublished the present work will be of great help to a critical student of 
the history of ancient Indian literary criticism. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES, Part A (Select Verses). With a Supple- 
ment on Prakrit Poetesses. Edited with critical notes, etc. by Prof. 
Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, ph.d. (london). English Translation 
and Introduction by Prof. Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, m.a., d.piiil. (oxon). 
Foreword by Dr. L. D. Barnett, C.B., m.a., d.litt., f.b.a. Second edition, 
Calcutta, 1941. The Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature, Vol. 11 . 
Published by the Author from Federation Street, Calcutta. 

We welcome the second edition of the work within so short a time. 
In this edition Dr. Mrs. Chaudhuri deals in the Introduction not only 
with Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetesses hut also with the Female Vedic seers 
and Buddhist theris. She compares these various groups of Indian Poetesses 
and throws much light upon their respective trends of thought and style. 

In this edition it is further shown that out of 140 Sanskrit verses 
collected here the authorship of only fourteen of them may be disputed. 
All the other verses are found in a large number of Mss. of anthological 
and rhetorical works assigned to the same Poetesses as in this work and 
there is no scope for any doubt about their authorship. 

The text is mostly prepared from a large number of Mss. deposited in 
various Libraries in India and abroad. Some exceptionally valuable 
Mss. have been used in this connection. Mss. in Southern Indian scripts 
have been usefully utilised. One may imagine what a huge number of 
Mss. Dr. Chaudhuri had to wade through in order to find out the several 
Mss. that ultimately proved useful to him. In his usually thorough 
manner Dr. Chaudhuri has published this edition. His critical notes arc 
exhaustive and useful. The Translation is faithful and accurate. The 
elucidation of knotty parts of the verses, the exposition of double entendres, 
the identification of ancient names, etc. make the third part of the book 
a valuable contribution. 

The Appendices enhance the importance of the book and the 
Bibliography is a mine of information. 

Dr. Chaudhyri and Dr. Mrs. Chaudhuri deserve the congratulations 
of all scholars. 


Amareswar Thakur 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, voK V, pt. Ill 

P. K. Code. — The Oldest Dated Manuscrift of Pmjardjas Commentary 
on the Sdrasvataprakriyd — Dated A.D. 1556 {Sarnvat 1612). 

H. G. Nakaiiari. — The Dates of Catarvedasyamin and Havana: Two 
Commentators on the Rgvcda. Qiturvcdasvrimin wrote between 
1477 A.C. and 1507 A.C., and Ravana lived earlier than the middle 
of the 15th century A.C. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXII, pts. MI 

K. C. Hazka. — The Kdlikdpurdna. Facts have been adduced to show that 
the extant Kdlikapmana is different from the original work of that 
name quoted by early writers. The earlier Purdna, written between 
650 and 750 A.C., was of a non-tantric character. The present 
Kdlikdpurdna which had not been known to Bengal before the 13th 
century A.C. appears to have been composed in the region of Kamarfipa 
and contains a large amount of Tantric elements in its rituals. It mav 
be a work of the tenth or the eleventh century A.C. 

P. K. Code. — The Role of the Courtezan in the Early History of Indian 
Painting, 

N. A. Gore. — Jagaddhara^ Indebtedness to Harihara — An Ancient Com- 
mentator of the Mdlatlmddhava. Jagaddhara*s celebrated commentary 
on Bhavabhilti’s Mdlatlmddhava contains a large amount of borrowings 
from the earlier commentary of Harihara of the early 13th century. 

Shaikh Chand Husain. — When and where was Ferishta born? 
Fcrishta’.s father Ghulam Ali Hindi! Shah came in 1553 A.C. from 
Astrabad to Ahmadnagar where Ferishta was born in the year A.H. 
980 (1570-71 A.C.). 

M. A. Chaghtai. — Indo-Muslim Architecture, 

B. C. Law. — Some Ancient Indian Tribes. The note contains information 
regarding the Anupas, Kikatas, Tukharas, Kukuras and Ugras as 
found in the literature of ancient India. 

Har Dutt Sharma. — Hdsya as a Rasa in Sanskrit Rhetoric and Literature. 
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BharatFya Vidya*, vol. Ill, pt. l (November, 1941) 

A. D. PuSALKAR. — Indus Civilisation. It is mainly a description of the sites 
^ and buildings discovered at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. 

A. S. Gopani. — Aflvika Sect — A New Interpretation. Originally the sect 
of Ajlvikas was known as Maskarins or Ekadandins carrying a bamboo- 
staff as its symbol. The designation AjTvika might have been due 
to the employment of some specific means of livelihood (ajTvika) by 
the members of the sect. GoSlaka, a leading AjTvika in the time of 
MahavTra, was a scheming man making the sect unpopular by the 
preachings of the illogical theories. 

A. N. Upadhye. — Siricirndhakavvam of Krsnallldsuka. Siricirndhakavva 
(^=z Srlcihnakdvya) is a Prakrit poem (still in manuscript) by KrsnalTla- 
suka known also as Kodandamangala or Vllvamangala, who flourished 
at the close of the 13th century A.C. KrsnalTlasuka had composed the 
first eight cantos of the poem to which his pupil Durgaprasada Yati 
added four more, writing also a commentary in Sanskrit on the entire 
work. The word siri occurring in the last stanza of each of the twelve 
cantos of the work is responsible for its title Siricirndhakavva. Written 
with the specific purpose of illustrating the rules of Vararuci’s Prdkrta- 
prakdia, the poem delineates events in the carl/ life of isri Krsna. 
No definite proof is available as to whether this Vilvamangala is identi- 
cal with the author of the Krsnakarndmrta and the Purt 4 sakdra. 

S. D. Gyani. — Ancient India and the Outer World. This is a brief 
account of the spread of Indian culture both in the cast and the west 
from the earliest times down to the tenth century of the Christian era. 


Bulletin of the Deccan College Research institute, 

vol. II, nos. Ill & IV (1941) 

H. D. Sankalia. — Monuments of the Yddava Period in the Poona District. 

A. V. Naik. — Studies in the Nagarjunikonda Sculptures. The paper deals 
with the general architecture, different articles of furniture, toys, 
musical instruments, and various weapons of offence and defence found 
at Nagarjunikonda. 

T. S. Shejinalkar. — The Bengal Episode in Maratha History. The writer 
tries to show that the Maratha invasion of Bengal wa* not sq rapacious 
in character as is generally regarded. • 
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Bulletin do TEcole Franoais d’ Extreme-Orient, 

Tome XL, Fasc. II <1940) 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. — Sri Vijaya. Colonised by Indians at an airly 
period, $rl Vijaya-Palcmbang in the Sumatran Archipelago became the 
centre of a great Indonesian power in the yth century A.C. The article 
deals with the history of the kingdom of Sri Vijaya in its beginnings 
and gives an account of Its growth and activities in the 8th, loth and 
13th centuries when it began to lose its greatness. 

Paul Llvy. — Les traces de t introduction du bouddhisme a Luang Prabang. 

Jaina Vfdy^, vol. I, no. 2 (October, 1941) 

Kalipada Mitka. — Dreams in Jaina Literature. 

S. Srikantha Sastri. — Jain Efistemology. 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Rattas of Saundatti and Jainism. The Rattas 
related to the Imperial Rastrakutas ruled under the latter as feudatory 
chiefs between 850 and 1250 A.C. at Saundatti, now a village in the 
district of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. Under the Rattas 
Jainism flourished, but the doctrine of Ahimsa had no emasculating 
effect upon its followers, who proved themselves excellent warriors. 

S. M. KaTRE. — The Importance of Jaina Literature for Middle Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics . Emphasis has been laid upon the study of the voluminous 
compositions of the Jaina bards and the vast number of the Jaina com- 
mentaries that are rich in dialectical varieties and other Middle Indo- 
Aryan characteristics. 

Ranarsi Das Jain.— ^ (The Origin of 

Jainism according to the Brahmanical Puranas). 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. XIII, pt. II (July, 1941) 

M. SoMASEKHARA Sarma. — A Study of the Grants of the Early Gdngas, 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. XI, no. 1 (Septembor, 1941)' 

N, V. Mallaya. — Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with 
Special Reference to the Tantrasamuccaya, 

Journal of the Assam Research Sooiety, vol. VIII, no. 8 (July, 1941) 

B. K. Barua. — A Short Note on Srihastamuktdvali, The Sanskrit text is 
being published in the jcwmal with English translation. It is a 
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treatise on hand-poses compiled by ^ubhahkara from well-known works 
on the subject like the Natyasastra of Bharata. 

PreMdhar Chowdhury.— 7/;^ Htndti Deities and then I cono graphical 
Representations. 

ilournat of the Benares Hindu University, vol. G, no. 1 

Raj Bali Pandey. — The Vwdha Sarnskdra of the Hindus. Significance 
attached to the marriage ceremony by the Hindus, its importance in 
the social structure, the origin of the institution and the forms of 
marriage recognised as valid in the ancient Hindu society arc some of 
the topics discussed in the paper. 

Journai of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XXVII, pt. Ill 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — India Beyond the Ganges. Translated with notes 
from the original German of Lassen's Indische Altcrthumskunde. 

S. C. Sarkar. — Notes on a Tibetan Account of Bengal. 

Journal of the Greater India Society^ vol. VIII, no. 2 (July, 1941) 

Jean Przyluski. — The Shadow Theatre m Greater India and in Greece. 

R. C. Majumdar. — Political Relations of Tibet with India. Materials 
found in Tibetan and Chinese texts lead to the conjecture that Tibetan 
kings invaded and brought under subjugation parts of India at different 
times between the close of the 6th and the beginning of the gth century 
of the Christian era. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Varum. This religio-philological study analyses 
and discusses the ideas associated with the name of Vanina and its 
equivalents found in the Vedic and many other languages. 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. — Glimpses of the Hit^u-Javanese Society of 
Central Java — (from the middle of the seventh to the early part of the 
tenth century A.D.). 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XX, pt. 2 (August, 1941) 

Baij Nath Puri. — Ndga Worship in the Kushana Period, 

N. B. Roy. — The Transfer of Capital from Delhi to Daulatabad. Con- 
siderations that might have weighed with Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq in transferring his capital from Delhi to Daulatabad have 
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been discussed, specially his religious zeal for propagating Islam in the 
south. Evil effects of this wild experiment of the Sultan have also 
been dealt with. 

Anil Chandra ^hNm]\.—l?eshwa Madhav Rao. I and the Nizam 

{‘761-1763)- 

ilournal of the Madras University, vol. XIII, no. 2 (July, 1941) 

K. A.’^ilakania Sastki. —N alanda. The importance of Nalanda as a 
cultural institution and the inffuencc that it exerted on the Buddhist 
thought and religion have been emphasised. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Letters, vol. VII (1941), no. 1 

M. I. Borah. — The Life and Works of Amir Hasan Dihlavi. Hasan was 

a great Indo-Persian poet in the time of ‘Ala u’d-Dln Khalji in the 
early fourteenth century. • 

N. B. Roy. — Futuhat-i-Firuzshaht. Sulriin FTrfizshah Tughlaq composed a 
brief narrative of the events of his reign and had it engraved on the 
walls. This historical work in Persian has been edited here. 

P. C. Shncdpta. — The Solar Eclipse m the Rgveda and the Date of Atri, 
The reference to a solar eclipse in a Rgvedic hymn by Atri hns been 
discussed to show that the said eclipse occurred on the 26th of July in 
3928 B.C. when Atri lived ‘in a cave of a hundred openings at the 
bottom of a snow-capped peak either of the Himalayas or of Karakoram 
range.’ 

W. J. CuLSHAW.— Beliefs and Customs relating to Birth among the 
Santals. 

€ 

Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1941, pt. Ill 

E. H. Johnston. — Two Notes on Ptolemy* s Geagraphy of India, 

(i) Dounga, a trade centre mentioned by Ptolemy in his 
Geography of India seems to have been a seaport perhaps on the island 
of Salsctte. Dounga is inferred to have been identical with the 
Dhenukakata of the inscriptions and Dongri of the present day. The 
prosperity of this market-place grew when it was in Saka hands. 
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(ii) Ptolemy s description of the internal mountain ranges of 
India leads to the conjecture that he has used Greek renderings of a 
recension of the Brahma furana for his authority. 

E. H. C. Walsh. — Notes on the Stiver Punch-marked Coins, and Coffer 
Punch-marked Coins, m the British Museum. 

M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. — Bihltografhy of Indian Music. 

W. Ruben. — The Purdme Line of Heroes. A comparison of the ^counts 
of the Sambhavaparvan of the Adahdbharata on the one hand;iftid the 
Vamsaparvans of the Harivarnsa, and the Brahma and other Purdnas 
on the other, shows that the Brahma furdna has borrowed from the 
Harivarnsa which is an imitation of the Mahdbhdrata. 

Journal of the Sind Historical Society, vol. V, no. 3 (November, 1U41) 

N. M. Bilimoria. — The fats, a Tribe in Sind. 

C. L. Mariwalla. — Ancient Sind Civilisation as known from Recent 
Archaeological Excavations. The discussion in the paper includes the 
following topics : Chronology of ancient cultural sites in Sind, 
authors of the Inldus civilisation, buildings, civic amenities, food, 
clothing, personal decoration, tools and implements, toys and games, 
arts and crafts, art of writing, religious beliefs, and the extent of 
Chalcolithic civilisation. 

Journal of the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 

.vol. II, pt. I (January- June, 1941) 

T. K. Gopalasvami Aiyengar. — Ufavarsa and Bodhdyana. The writer of 
this paper affirms the much discussed identity of Upavarsa and 
Bodhayana known also by the name Krtakoti, who wrote Vrttis both on 
the Purvamimamsa and the Uttarmlmanisa systems of philosophy as can 
be gathered from the statements of 5abarasvamin and Sahkaracarya. 
New textual evidence has been adduced in support of the identification. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. — Central Teachings of the Manimekhalai. Mani- 
mekhalai, the well-known Tamil classic poem has introduced in it 
discussions on various precepts and doctrines of Buddhist ethics and 
philosophy. The discourse of the sage Aravana to the heroine embo- 
died in the two sections of the poem contains instructions on the correct 
means of knowledge and their fallacies, and explains the theory of 
causation. The contents of the second section relating to the theory 
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of causation have been interpreted in this paper in the light of writings 
on the subject in Pali and Sanskrit literature. 

M. Kamkrishna Kavi. — Utfala-panmalam. The U tpala-parimala is a com- 
mentary on the Brhatsarnhita, the celebrated astrological work of 
Varahamihira. The commentator Yogin or YogTsvara completed his 
work at Srlrahga in the year ^66 A.C. 

T. K. V. N. Sudaksanachakya. — Some Parallel Concepts of Jaimsm and 
Vedanta, 

N. Aiyaswami Sastki. — A Commentary on the Sdhkhynkarika m Chinese. 
The writer contends that the anonymous commentary in Chinese appen- 
ded to Paramartha’s Chinese rendering of Sankhyakartka could not be 
a translation of the MatharavrW as has been supposed by some. 

1:. V. ViRA Raghavacharya . — Ancestry and Date of the Sanskrit Dramatist 
Vdtsya Varadacarya. Varadacarya, who wrote the Biana play Vasanta- 
tdaka and the allegorical drama Yatirajavijaya. Hourishcd in Conjeeveram 
in the 14th century and was a descendant of Ramanujacarya. 

S. Kkishnaswami Aiyangah . — The VedandrdyanaperumM Inscription: 
Anur. TJic inscription engraved on the walls of a temple in the village 
Anur in the Chinglcput district records a grant of provision for learned 
men (Bliatptvrtti). The Bhattas entitled to the Vrtti were required to 
be competent in teaching among other subjects the MTmamsa in 
twenty chapters. This shows that the term Mimanisa denoted, at the 
time of this inscription A.C.), the 12 chapters now recognised as 
the Purvamimanisa proper, the 4 chapters of the UttarmTmamsa and 
the 4 chapters of the so-called Sanikarsanakanda. 

K. Satakopacharya. — The Nydyakaldpa, also called Nydya- 

kaldpasarngraha or Nydyasarngraha is a compilation giving in 220 
stanzas the summaries of the topics (adhikaranartha) discussed in the 
Srihhdsya. The author Senanatha or Senesvararya flourished at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.C. 

T. Viraraghavacharya.— This study written in Sanskrit 

on the V aisesikasiitras of Kanada embodies in it both the textual and 
the philosophical discussions. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, voi. X, pt. 1 

Jadunath Sarkar.— of Maratha History. 

G. M. Moraes. — Kanhoji Angrta s Relations with the Portuguese. 

S. N. Chakravarti.-— Prehistoric Periods in India. 
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Man In Indiai vol. XXI, nos. 2 <fe 3 (Aim I -September, 19^1) 
Manindka Bhusan Bhaduri. — The Aboriginal Tribc\s of the U day fur Stale. 
T. R. Padmanabhachaiu. — Games, Sports, and Pastimes in Prehistoric 
Relics. 


New Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, no. 5 (Aiijriist, 1941) 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. — Nandtpurana. The Nandi pn ram exten- 
sively tjLiotecl hy Laksniiclhara in his Krtyakalpataui seems to have been 
regarded in his time in the early I 2 th century as a high authoiity. liven 
then the mss. of the work, which are now perhaps extinct, had already 
become rare. 


Ibid., vol. IV, no. 9 (l)eeombor, 19111 

T. G. Akavamuthan, — Some Survivals of the Harappa Culture. To be 
continued. 


New Review, vol. XIV, April, 1911 

Bli'I’y MhiMAN. — Indian Concepts of the Eternal. 

Ibid., vol. XIV, September, 1941 

Fh FdrUAS. — The Hamitic Indo-Meditcrranean Race. The Mamitic races 
now called the Indo-Mcditcrraneans originated from the Dravidians and 
created a civilisation of high order. 

Poona Orientalist, vol. VI, nos. 1 & « (April and July,, 1911) 

Raia Rao. — The Eclipse-code of the Rgvedic ylryans as Revealed in the 
Sunahsepa Hymns and the Brahmanas. 

N. V. Ahalye. — Ahalyd'Kamadhenu of Kesavaddsa. The note describes 
the ms. of a voluminous Dharmasastra digest called A halydkamadhenu 
compiled by Kesavadasa in the i8th century under the patronage of 
Ahalyabai Holkar of Indore. 

Ram Keshav Ranade. — Indian Charity. Sanskrit texts in praise of charity 
and its various forms as found in the Veda, Purana and Dharmasastra 
have been referred to in the note. 

Ludwick Sternbach. — Similar Social and Legal Institutions in Ancient 
India and in Ancient Mexico. 
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E. P. Radhakrishnan.—T/jc Pancapadikd Literature, The Pancapadika- 
prasthana or Vivaranaprastliana is one of the three schools of thought 
that have interpreted Sahkaracarya’s Bhdsya on the Brahmasutra in three 
different lines. The available literature on this particular Prasthana has 
been dealt with in this paper. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Kdtydyann, Some of the Vartikas of 
Katyayana have been examined in this paper to determine the relation 
between Panini and Katyayana. Katyanyana’s object in writing the 
Vartikas was not to find fault with the grammar of Panini. He tried 
sincerely to clear the ambiguities in the rules of the Astadhydyl by 
supplementing them where necessary. 

P. K. Code. — Date of Dhanesvaras commentary on Bams Candtsataka — 
A.D, /309 (Saka 1231) and Aufrecht's mistaken identity of this 
author with his namesake, the author of a commentary on the 
Anarghardghava. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

vol. XXI, nos. 3 & 4 (tlanuary-April, 1941) 

R. N. Saletoke. — Haryab Ibn Battuta and Harlhara Nrpdla. According to 

the writer of this article Haryab mentioned by the Tangerian traveller 
Ibn Rattuta cannot be identified with Harihara Nrpala of the Gersoppe 
family. 

V. Raghavendra Rao.— H aidar Alt and the First Mahrdtta War 
A.D, 

Anant P. Karmarkar. — Administrative Machinery in Medieval Karnataka 
{Third to Seventeenth century A.D). 

Science and Culture^ July, 1941 

S, P, Roychowdhuri. — A Short Account of the Agricultural Methods 

practised in Ancient India. The account is based on the evidence sup- 
plied by the prehistoric archxological finds and references found in the 
Vedas, Puranas and Smrtis. 
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Vratakalaviveka of ^ulapani 

Sulapani, a smm^. writer of the Bengal school, once exercised a con- 
siderable influence over* Bengal. A large number of manuscripts of 
his works is found at several places in Bengal. As Kalidasa eclipsed his 
predecessors in the domain of poetry, so Raghunandana Bhattacarya — the 
Smarta as he is popularly designated — threw into shade the earlier writers 
in the field of Bengal Smrti. The investigations of Mr. Manomohaii 
Chakravarti have thrown some light on Sulapani. From his paper (JRASB, 
vol. XI, 1915), we learn that besides being the author of the Dlpakalika, the 
well-known commentary on the Jajnavalkyasmrti, he was the author of 
about twelve works on the rites and customs of the Hindus. The titles of 
his books end with the word “viveka,” just as Raghunandana ’s works end 
with “tattva.” This has led some scholars to suppose that the minor works 
of Sulapani formed parts of a whole work entitled “Smrtiviveka’* — an infer- 
ence which is not supported by any reliable evidence. 

Of the personal history of ^filapani we know as little as of his works. 
In the colophons to his works he is often styled as Sahudiyan (or, Sahadiyan) 
and Mahamahopadhyaya. Sahudiyan was a section of the Radhiya 
Brahmanas of Bengal. This, along with the fact that Rudradhara refers to 
him as a Gaudiya, goes to show that Sulapani was a Bengali Brahmana. 

It is difficult to determine the exact date of Sulapani. His date is 
usually placed between 1150 and 1450 A.D. 

The Vratakalaviveka, as the very name suggests, deals chiefly with the 
time for the observance of Vratas (fasts). The book can be clearly divided 
into two distinct parts. The first part deals with Vratas in general while 
the second with certain particular Vratas. After the usual salutation the 
author describes the nature of the Vratas. Then follows a lengthy quota- 
tion on the time of commencing and concluding (pratistha) the Vratas. 
The author then introduces a discussion on the conduct and procedure of 
Vratas. After this he dwells upon the consequences of not observing a 
Vrata once taken, and also upon bars to the observation of Vratas. Next 
he lays down the rules for those who have taken a vow but are unable to 
observe it due to physical disabilities. He then cites several autlwrities 
condemning some practices on the day of observing a vow. This is fol- 
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lowed hy an elaborate discussion on the proper time for observing and con- 
cluding (parana) vows — the really important part of the work inasmuch as 
the author puts forth his own views here much more than anywhere else 
in the book. 

The second part gives rules for the following yratas the rules being 
mainly concerned with the time of observing them : — 

(1) (2) jsnsift (i) (4) JHW (5) 

(6) (7) (8) (9) aisRi (10) f^<Tf?r 

( 1 1 ) 

It IS interesting to note that these dozen Vratas by no means exhaust the 
long list of the Vratas observed by the Hindus. 

The Vratakdlaviveha, like the other minor vivekas of the author, is 
practically a running commentary on important passages of authoritative 
texts. Hence the bulk of the work is devoted to quotations sometimes very 
lengthy, from various authorities on the subject. The merit of the work 
lies in a skilful compilation of diverse materials scattered hither and thither 
and in making out a unified and systematic work out of a confused mass of 
details. The work has a unique interest in the sense that, of the extant 
mbaiidhas it is perhaps the first to enumerate the popular Vratas and to 
systematise the rules of observing them. 

Indeed in the whole range of the nibandha literature, barring Jlmuta- 
vahana’s Kdlaviveka, there is hardly any work which touches upon the 
subject so elaborately dealt with by Sulapani in his V ratakalaviveka . Yet 
the proper time for religious observances was by no means a subject to be 
neglected by the Hindus of bygone days. The Kdlaviveka, however, unlike 
the V ratakalaviveka^ deals with topics of general interest, such as, 

3^ftr5£r2r:, etc. and has 

nothing to do with die appropriate time of observing vows. It is true that 
Raghunandana in his Yratatattvam takes up the same subject as that of 
^kulapani. But a comparison of the Vratatattvam widi the V ratakalaviveka 
reveals even to the most superficial observer that the former is simply 
modelled on the latter so far as the general procedure of the Vratas is con- 
cerned. At least the inference is irresistible that Raghunandana also drew 
upon the same sources as utilised by Sulapani and could not make any appre- 
ciable improvement upon his predecessor. Hence the credit of systemati- 
sing the rules of Vratas for the first time must go to Sulapani, 

The V ratakalaviveka and the Vratatattva, though essentially the same, 
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difiEer from each other in the fact that while the former is concerned chiefly 
with the proper time of observing Vratas the latter does not pay much atten- 
tion to the subject and dwells at great length on the procedure of abandoning 
the Vratas (Pratistha). Another feature which sharply distinguishes these 
two works is that while Sfilapani considers the rules of certain individual 
Vratas, Raghunandana contents himself by merely laying down rules for 
Vratas in general. 

There may be some who would try to minimise the importane of 
Sulapani’s work by arguing that it shows little or no originality of the 
author. Such a criticism would, however, not be very fair A nibandbakara 
as ^ulapani is, his chief business is to make a compendium for the guidance 
of the priests as well as of the lay public and as a nibandbakara he undoubted- 
ly gives a very good account of himself. 

The V ratakalaviveka may safely be regarded as a late work of the 
author as it mentions at least two of his own works, viz., the Tithiviveka and 
the Pratisthaviveka. 

A glance at the index of verses quoted in the work will show that 
besides the Dharniasastras and the Puranas the author quotes from various 
Smrti and Jyotisa works many of which aire cither unknewn or only known 
in quotations. The paucity or obsoleteness of these authoiitics arc arguments 
for the antiquity of this work and indicate that it must have been written 
at an early period of the developi^ient of what is known as the Nibandha 
literature. 


Text of the V ratakalaviveka 

[In preparing the present text I have consulted three mss. belonging to 
the University of Dacca, two to the University of Calcuttn and two belong- 
ing to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. My thanks arc due to the 
authorities of the above institutions for kindly permitting me to utilise 
their manuscripts. 

In this edition care has been taken to select the most appropriate readings 
the alternative readings being pointed out in the footnoes as far as practi- 
cable. The citations from the Puranas and other works could not be traced 
and located in toto. An attempt has been made to give a very brief account 
of most of the unfamiliar authors and works on smrti mentioned by 
Sulapani, mainly with the help of the famous History of Dharmasastra 
(vol. I) by Prof. Kane.] 
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Description of Mss. and abbreviations 

A— Dacca University Paper Ms. no. 4097. 

Size: X3J4". Fols. 1-12. Complete. Six lines to a page 

excepting the last which contains only four. Neat Bengali 
characters. Fairly correct. Brown Indian paper slightly frayed 
at die ends. 

Begins- nwPT W 
Colophon--fftr 

Scribe — ? ^ 

Date — ? 

B — D. U. Pap. Ms. no. 3348. 

Size: 18" X Fols. i-ii. Complete. Six lines to a page 

except the last containing eight. Bold Bengali characters. 
Fairly correct. Occasional marginal corrections. Brown 
country paper. 

Begins — ^As in A 

Colophon— Do ( for mm* ) 

Scribe and date — ? 

(Page la contains a portion of another Ms. apparently dealing with 

] 

C — D. U. Pap. Ms. no. 1578c. j 

Size: 17^x4''. Fobs. i-8a. Complete. Nine lines to a page 

on an average. Bengali characters — almost illegible. Damp- 
soiled. 

Begins — ^As in A 
Colophon — ^Do 
Date and scribe — Do 

D — Paper Ms. no. 1 14 belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Size: 1654^^x3". Fols. 1-4. Complete. Neat Bengali charac- 
ters. Fairly correct. Yellow Indian paper. 

Begins — Same as in A 

Colophon — Same as in A [ (?) for ] 

Post colophon statement: — 
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Date — 5 aka 1766 ( = Ctrca A.D. 1844). 

H — Paper Ms. no. 3437 belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Size: i 8 "x 3 } 4 "'* ^" 9 - Complete. Six lines to a 

page. Clumsy Bengali characters. 

Begins — Ibid. 

Colophon — Same as in A 
Scribc-~5itt^T#=^TO 

— The catalogue of mss. in tlie Govt, collection supposes the 
Bengali characters of the work to belong to the i8th century 

A.D. 


b — Calcutta University Paper Ms. no. 1697. 

Size: i6"x 4". Complete. Bold Bengali charac- 

ters. Six lines to a page except i b. which contains five lines. 
Country paper. Occasional marginal corrections. 

Colophon — Same as in A, 

Scribe and date — ? 


G — Calcutta University Paper Ms. no. 255. 

Size: 16/2" X 4". Fols. 1-12. Extremely damaged and damp 

soiled. Neat Bengali characters. Seven lines to a i)age except 
1 b. and 12 b. which contain 6 and 3 lines respectively. Rotten 
country paper. Occasional marginal gloss. 

Colophon — Same as 111 A 
Post-colophon — (?) 

(About A.D. 1818) 

N~~Nirnayasagara Press Ed. of the Manusambitl Bombay, 1909. 

— History of Dharmasastra (vol. I) by Kane, Poona, 1930. 

V — Vasis. 

R— Raghunandana’s Vratatattvam. Ed. /. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1S95, 


SuRESH Chandra Banerji 
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5T?nTRt%^?^ 5i^?r*JTrac II ?ftr i 
^«n?t, STT^T^: T# g(tqH**ll5l3 I 
13^ 5 ^f5^: I 

TT^ 5 ^ f^5m^ II 

arit fnftnsrpf i 

^ 3^’ II ^ I 
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Linos 1-2 Bet. these lines B inserts ?TfT^% ^^=?T (?) 

„ '1 B for q^: 

„ .5 B transposed. 1) f;^ 

„ 9 B drops ^ 

10 A for o^^ 

,, 11-12 Bevala—Exceptin?? a Devalasinrti no other, work of 
Dovala ivS known to exist (K. py^^^e 121) tljon^h nuinerous 
quotations from Devala are found in different Sinrti 
works. 

13 B inserts ^ bet ^T^TT and qr^Tf® 

15 B adds ^ to the line. 

10 D f%f^: for ?rTTR^...f^^ 

,, 19 Cannot be traced in the N. S. IVess and Vahj^avasI 

editions of the Yajnavalkyasainhita. 
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1 Nothing* is known of Chagaloya ex(‘-ej)t that he is nioii- 
tioned in the Mitaksara (Yajhavalkya Til. 290, ^2(1) and 
in some other works. 

4 R q?igw for ?rTJ:^3?:TOf 

rj ]{, R »T%t for * 1 %^ JjR’ 

8 D ^tgggisi: for g-g^ 

10 R ^«i for fRggwg 

11 B for ^Mp% 

12 D «ire5«n5I?ctT for ^TRWTRSgc, A drops ^ 

13-14 Cannot be traced in the Vahgavasi Kd. 

17 A ^##135: for «^: 

18-19 Cannot be traced in the Vahgavasi Kd, of the Ahgiral.i- 
saiphita. 

18 R ire«f for ^ ggn^r for ^ragi^, for 

19 R jn’ggrg for sn^ 
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(Vanpavasi Ed., Ch. VIII) ^ ?Rq;«n>qwgrf ^grTgR^— 


Lines 4 A ?nwrgimf (» qsigrpilf) for 

,, 13 F reads the line thus qRraigf g 

„ IG-n Between these lines B inserts ,,^. 

SqRtgfft 

„ 17 Before this line B reads girggwl^ gsqRT'qRgnwnr- 

itgg 
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•20 


?ra««mr5Rnf^ i 

3q^?r*?n ih% ^ JisftftrftT: ii 

?t*i^i^i!n »ra^g?r!Tr srai^# 3 ^ i 

f?*i ^ — 

sTTfe ^rttjjt ST mf 5iiigMt«i<uH, ' 

Tf ^ ara ^ II 

(Not found in N. S. press Ed. but in the VunguviVsi J'ld. of 
Ihe VisnusamUita CL. XXV) • 

Jig^ ?ra: T^rgit^ ^Jii i ■aisr ggigsi^ ftfs^rarar: i 

3 JTg^nfur =^ i 

firaqrt 3 ^^rri^cnft ^tsra: n ffe i 

crun 1 t ^srrsTTftfir i 1^ g«n^- 

I firf^rfir^ f%«r^ iwftrafirfg \ 

3 =^3«ft3cri 3^ftm urar i w 

^>=*ms5tT ^^5^ 5 g^^frw i 

WgiBT 5Rre^ II 

fcsf ^ 3nT^^5iR?i!nTO)?i% i 3tRT^iJivTTJraa% nftan • 

5i^OT5i^?n'^T^^r ^s^^riti: i qa>Tf^^ 3 i:Tfttgijreqif>i i 
5 i«rT snwra : — 


Lines 1 ]) ^^«rTWtf cWT for 

„ 4 D drops «rwiT^T 

„ 6 D drops sffmri 

„ G-7 jsr. Y. 155 
„ 10 11 for ^bT^TT: 

„ 14 Bet, and B, U insert jpaff^’ JjgsqUDf ?mi»- 

( D omits ^TTOjfq^ ) 

„ 20 B inserts ?s4^!lt bet. trsn^fsit and 

IJ JfiPT^arr^ for ^T^^lwfiT for fl«rT for q«ri 

„ 21 Javala — mentioned in the Mitaksjara and some other works 

but no work of this author exists. 



fgi!Rr: g^pn: ^ i 

srf:g fgspT: g?RIT: g^PII ^ig: 

?ir vj^ stMT! I w^’in «4ft(r ^ra i 

•'' H«BTf^act#r f fg^?p=gw'#lt 5?T!|: t rRf 

giJinpjJifq ftrff«?rT?T5n53nft^ #3JH i 

f^’w(l<>i)lP(*fl ^T g 1%fsT: I 

^ rRT 5i?Tr^?W?r?f II 

ffir >m:T^?t?rrtt I f^^f^^rrsqTfqc^ g s^^irecriT^i^T^isjrTr'Tc^ gwn^pw- 
M«fg 5?g^ f?tfti- 

I 3?^ f^r fti?ig 50# ^ ct^ *i5i!T 

nfijH , gfgfi^Rf^PiTflT^ i q«iT — 

*i%«rf|cft?)r^Tf fir^r ?:r#T =^r«JorTJT *1^' ii 

fftr 

IS JfSin — 

^4.Tr4 gi:^!^ I 

35»rE^g ggiftn: ii 

5T# =^ ?rd q i^ ffttgrci =5r?spir: i 

?ref ^ II |f?i 

'■^ ?r«n <T?rg^TO — 

fir^T TT^ t^a fas^ ?gag i 
?t^3ng*pi>iTftp=awT=a^^ a^ a^ • 

Linos () 1) drops gsqr 15 drops ^i^fr 

„ 11 A acflcf for 

„ la B inserts ^RTT liet. rrfg[f^ nnd garawatg 
„ 13 JJ ““‘f arg^aiaa transposed 

,, 15 A work entitled is mentioned in Jimiita- 

viihanas Kalaviveka. 

„ 17 A, c g^mreg (1) saarPFa) for g?ira?g. U a?ng and W 
transposed. 

„ -.ii B traila for A ft«rfe for ?gff 

„ oo ij g^iaatf^Kif for oJiifarar, B siia^- for 





afcjq^TfT Tf I 5 IVTJ% ^ grJII^rT: f 5 #?IT- 

<z 

f?ttqT 5 wif^ f|[#3TTftffg^fqj f^jrrar5Ppn»rwrfi: i 
're^rt gH«jrgq^?r 5 cr, i 

TT^ ftfg: II 

5T sras^iT ^siftggr i 

7?r#t7T?r;iT^ ^«rr»iTpqtqum. n 

fftr inTiir^mfwmra "ffw- 

'TTOr%«ns*^w Nyl^fjicfilwrr g«TT?i, ^I'^isn i 

*0 JTT^d^ftfF??Tc^WT%?i sr^m^sFr i “si^jt ^s4 

?f^?r^^5?icqrrfiTiq-Hra i ?r%?ifinw#Tf7 vra?ftf^ i 

?i«n — 

g[K^ *n€T: f)f%r4r^?i *rim: i f^’^ra^iFn^T g 

JTrsrT%Tg5?rJTwF?mfgffgcgm fl^rirT^ragsggT i w-sn gftig:— 

1*5 3IR5# 5 3ft ^i'artf c3f33r?r% i 

^133 g ^13 5Tg^3Tf?I^q II ffg I 
iT^tgarf qP3tg?B?iH’=3t ^4n — 

3^53T 5 3T3 ?I33I I 

3^ =3 HRaV 33 33 3f3f^ f ft: II 
“'• fftr 333Tg fT3T^ I — 

3T33lftr ftr% q% 3?rRTT ft3^ 3T I 
mc3T ftr3 %^f3f3T 33^ 3 3fTft33fl[ I 
331 3?3r gwf 33 II 

f ftr f3^3 3f33T3H# 1 33 grWTg 3^5333*31 33 ^3 I 

t 

Lines 8 A 3331 ^ tor 313131 ^ 

„ 9 A 3R3n51L *'“r 3rC3J 

„ 11 B 331 3 for 33T 

„ 14 A 33Tf for 33T 

,, 15-lG Cannot be traced in V 
„ Ki A g^3T^ 3 for :^t^3 
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1 .-. 


20 




?Rr sRRfl^Twerf^ ^ i ?i«n 5r%®5:— 
d rg^n^tb T fjRsm ^ I 
g^^5i: ^ STT^ fft: II 

iT-iir ^'fftg[f5ra5RrR»£fiRfir, ?f«n 

^RTurra: ?f??l sn?^ s^mm. n ffe i 
S|T^ff?rPlt 31S:) W 
ftfT? ftff^ftpiT to: F^ICTt «r% I 
^TSJTvI^^fi^nT sRFcft TO^rPr ^ ii 

r»Tfr^ 3TOW ^sfq I ^ISTT ^ 

dfpift^rffm ?TOin jn% =^ «TTwsCTt i 
^^PTTtg TO II 

^51 ^fisf^Pr TOU 5f rlkr: I 5rq ? gtgii> i 

^ ?JTO^^=*t f|?R3Tr«R^ M«t: 
f fcT 5fnin?r^;itTO% i i!3>i 

^qlfirror to^ ^ifti i 

TO ^ gTO% UTO ?rf^ ?Tf II 

5f?t fsf^TOim^TO TOTOIT^^^ftTO^q?^^ TOTOTO f^t^Rs^TTsqTfq- 
I 5tq;?i5nit dfpft^rrr inin i tot — 

^?T^ ^ fTOT^jf qr to pn 5 ftfl# I 
fl^Ttrnfg t^t’qtro fttf^i: n 
3TOf^ nar^ qr^ i to sifrlTO — 

TOT^^rfrosTO »i?qT ^ i 

aiSHTOT frot^sff 3f5TO »T^:?T% 1 

1^ ^ TO?rrf^: pr ii ' 


Lines ^-4 Cannot be traced in V. 

„ 0-11 51 qidfil U-i>) (I ll) omitted by A 

„ 21-:2l2 Cannot be traced in V. 

„ -I A ^ for 





n 


g#iTPr ^igf!T ^"PtW ^\ \ 

^ $<!TifcWi^5 gffi^ II 

^ ?T3t 5rf«r i 

;a%^f 5tf^?r M%#5f^Tg?TTg n 


1(1 


f frT I 

3r?flPc)aTfjf 5 51: i 

11 

ffir 1 T?:fir^ g ’Tr^5tfftf5OTp:^<T^ 

I 

m«rTJT«T Ttf^f g TTPif ijf^rg 1 

f:=!ng 5TT^ ?(;# gq^^iiftcf 'Rmg 11 
fgf^T^g^rf g-^ ^ =^5'^!rg 1 

gwrg a^Tsra: fcrf^mr?^ =q TTTqrg n 

'■■> ?fn smilqgfqrg I qgr g jnTfgmqr: (jgJrqvTOqTggTg >?fTiqmqTft^fTT^ 
ggT TT^R^^Tg^H >mqn?: — 

gqqr# qgr »T^g 1 
grq^q g »TfiPsq qig^q^q q%q: ‘11 
gfg giTgtqrg 1 irgTfg^png^iqf^qT g arggc^qr?^ TTTnm — 

^<’ ffT«q^ qtfggr^ qr ggt q-iT^inr 


gfg nre^ig 1 

3r«r 

gg Ttfqgrgsqt giqg— 

»-Trqqift g^T =^g fgr?!^ I 

qi^sqr fegaflrq^qg n 


Lines 1 


f> 


15 


99 

9 » 


17 

11 ) 


11 for lEJjgr 

Bet. I) inserts 

dro])8 

Bit ^trt and OTfr?ft B inserts contrary to metre. 
1) omits |i% ?!T^?Tr^ 


1 ) 







^ ^ I 5 i^rf ?:rswi 

w * 1 ^ 5 ti% ^ 5 nnf 3 %?t% 1 
fmsjff sf ^ 5 ^?r^H II 

JliF% ^ SHTSTT^ ?f^aiT^I% *?>lt <rsrr I 
5 '^rejff SI ??rT gi:Tf??R, i 

'T?I 5 ?WtSC 5 ^T»Tl^ ^?IKt SI ^ 5 ^' 3 r- 4 T — 

^ ••rgf^ ^ ci«rT i 

^snsjff q f uRsrniifq’ = 1 ^ ff It 


=^3^1 g i 

sransqtst g iifrgi!si?RT »r%g n 
1'' sRflV ^JTtftracr 9rr^ i 

giTtro sRP^r ^ 3 Ri«ii^ 'TKiirg n 

3151 ^^psfT ITWf^STT^T^^n ^JfR^jfspI^ gsjgg^ftsiPTI^- 

sf7 I 

?t«r TRuimru 

^'‘’ iisRim^ g j^tssgiRq'^pgi f^isT^ggr^rt i w 


Lines ;i The Rajamiirtanila appears to be a work of Bhoja on 
astrology iu relation to JJharraasastra and contains suoli 
topics as etc;. 

,, 4 E ;Tr«I% for 

5-G Omitted by 1). 

19 B omits this line 

20 Before this line B adds the following fsRsJH I 

JIHT «fl^m5isrift^ l^ij^jl: I 

3^tTO *1 j*=Rhrr% ^ TS3i% II ^ fsr^w^sjng. • 

Bet ojitpii and ^ B inserts RSi ^|^^l<4<f jrf^, bet. ^ 
and wr— ^^?iW«THTfqr 



s?ir€:— 

^ 517^ qJTOT tl 

?R5=c(m5rmf^ nft ii ffg i 

^ f%'^ f«r#T«T^Rl f«rJi^g5rf?T«ir f^fg:, %^?irjrr- 

3i??f«n JrRif^qig5q?mg«R^: rr^ 

^ ^ 5 sf: ^l«mm?TgfraJi i 

?f ?f?Rf ^ u 

“' ff% ^Tfri^JTPercB^nTft tT?r^r»nr^^ 5«Tgcr«r=frJTt5TTJr, %^- 

'iTf^, gifi'T^ ^grrf ^s r ^ ig c . i 


3isr 

?raT5^^F^i>l?irWtf^<Cff53?re^5rwT^ i w — 

?l5T^T^fs|# JT^ 5r'prhfftf?rac?R: I 

'•'' 5# ^ JTR^ ?r qNfra: ii 

Pr?T%5^T ?rT4^rf%^ I 

?I^.WT7!JT ^JIT5=J’ I 

5T II 

‘■^ 77-47 45744^: — 


^ fW74 
f44r4l444747!^Sft7T4 gr8»4f^: II 
47W 1^^747 g?744^W^4777f^47T7f 4?ig77474, — 


Lines 1 




4 

10 


Kaniadkeiiu — Probably this is tho same Kfimiullienu vvliieb 
is cited by Siila])uni in bivS Sraddlieviveka and 
ascribed by modern scholars to one Gopala. 
No Ms. of this work has been found. 

F reads this line thus — 

774447^^ 75474%: 4»7^ =4 for B g^77...4N 







ts»!RH Mtot? ^%: — 

W USBT ?WT fsiSTT ^ f «^!n ?r^OT I 

■'■' ?reg ?r I 3^ 11 

'wl«ir?ppr a^ila^:— 

5 TI 5 fi^ I 

STTsai SS^tTT I 

wat: <T^ <N^«ihK^>!(f fgsfTcaarai: I 
# jft^: a?i ^ro§ragt a%g 11 

STT^ar ^5% f|[?Rf I 

gj2[?jft qT?TirMr»^ n 

srrf^gft^a^iT’TT: aiTgpsJiTfN^n 1 

ftga 5 =aT qft^tfggr ii 

31 ^ Mtwf »r 5 ®gTHrg.— 

3^: !wrrRta% 1 

g^aar^ 1 

^SRTRm <R^ 51 ^ ^ %5t II 

2fw g g3MHs=?TT ?p!Rftfat^ii^, aftf^ ^ w 

?R^^aT f^Tf — 

SRe^ftfJTSTT <R:^sfa !I I 

20 ftrf«r: II 

3ifa -firaa;^ ^ 51^ jt 1 g ?t«n^ ^r^ft tRf^ ^ 

^:?nc% ST^TgasiT^rtii? ^ 4 gwi,— 

tj^K?figM«i^'^5T^wa«raT gsr: 
ftfiwrala fsffe sr ^?tJS!n g# 5^ 11 


Liue 11 B ^ and transposed. 





srraritsfq a^ftpftn i 
9rat9R«it g <n^»irtt n 

3<Tfi:sT^ s%?i?g gwrat 'rf^j?^ ii 


?f^?P3[.l 


cRTTf^f ?r4t^qt 


gi^ gr^^rt ^’rrg. qgi g^ i 

g^twiT g^wtftra^T eigr ii 


?i?rrwtgqf^?itg>T>5?r gTg?«n?r7Tgg?ft4 nw 


grg^^lT: 5l«riT: Tigt I 

^WftrsBSST 5#EI qiw l^'^^cTc'n;: It ffil I 
grgjfg^iT^rsfT 

g5ir»ft?tTO’5?^ ^^rgwtg^: i 
ft^hrN cfff^^iTgwVjRrn ii 


?jw g fg?rwf *rf%®ggwg. — 

g^TTflrgt ^'*n^ i 

>?% ^ 5rf^f?nft5?ng ii gf^r i 


<T?t^5gTft ^TSTT^^rg^spnft sffft 5q?rfT^i'ifi(?3it?ra^sg<Tr^T^ftr 
JT?ct®!igi 


3raf grg?flgcm 


?ra Wt?rttgig?ft^ 

25 g ^ rg?^ Jifgf^ ipftfqqr: i 

gtmtsTW gtgT*rt 5J«rT ii 




Lines 0 Bet grgtftf^ and A inserts 

„ 20 B for 







5K?Jit f^sijjrTg^M 3|R^ *rRr g»ni^: i 


® 55iT%^5T i?w?3r3q^H?cR ^^f^f5T«n^ g^nm: i »55f 



5 JlfOf 1^%^: I 

g '^^?[T?ir ^rg^^«rr i ^’ur: — 

f;6qjq%ssift fTsjJTi# =^^?fr I 
<TTf«t^T 5T 3i?rf‘^ II 

%PTTit ?i^i =Erg^?rt »i%a: i 

>•'» m ^ hc ii 

f^wni 1% g^^^jrawrt =srg^^- 

>nf^ it? l5rg«?Ts?Tftpftf?f i ??t 

? 5r«n%>irr ?r^ i?;? i ci?t^ 's?>fcj?Ji. — 

"^g^^^TJWRipiT ??rT *i?Ri Tfr^ i 
OTfwn 'ianft?! m =?g^?T f?m5ra: ii ffti i 
m I ?csf ^ 

ftr?Ts^ gsn anr =? =?g^^ i 
fig#? ?v?5?T ffT^I? ff ?KIU>I, II 
?Ri ?p??ir%1i[??ftrf3 I *ii|i«if?ifliirr g »Tf?s^TR)f ??t 
“ 5 ^ ?zij% JUT^ratij. I 

f%TraWtf??rr ?T^ tra^?!. n 


Lines 3 F inserts JT^ bet. aqr^^I and 

„ () B drops ? 

,, 7 D drops ^ 

„ 14 A 5% for *1%^ 
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IS 


20 


5 STIR i 

?rT«ft I 

TOVfT? (?) gf¥w II 

gw: f f JI%3n^: II 
1[T^ wiww I 

cT^ Tra ii 

fc^ w^^5mtfwwUi, i 
^ ^?r3)«iT ii 

?Rr: Jiwilt fiw% JRItTIT I 

gwftr STII% ^ aftjqtW ?RT<I^ II 
?rf g:f?srt wrMtafgwTH, i 

jrt wfiwcfr i 

mfTOati!]RT«jk wipn 'Tftwcmi n 
wrftjft at gfaftr i 
a^ ga>T ^fa^ara’ af i 

f aa 4 ^ a~t fas' arf^ ataaiftfa ii 

^T c%^ I 

5T 


25 




I ^rf^^spcT^iTJ^ — 

a«n giBap'aat wt% ala'll w^ i 
a^argaiawrtai aa art aajaafa ii 

■ I aiafwaf^ afw ag^?ft5fra ai:f^ aa gwaa; \ 


Lines G F aiTa?^a(?) assa^W 

2'6 A wiaag^^at [ B arfa anr giBag^ ] tor aR”-?at 


>1 







10 


15 


20 


?Rr — 

nT«mra?sr «n 5r«i^ i 

?5i!jT =qg^ OT 5 finTO%: ji#f^T n 
^ 5 5fm5ig<igro: i 

51 51 5f ^ iErT^^IT I 

gs^nftf 51 <t«rT g«§4«n ?r#i^rt: ii 

^ JlfT^ 5Ttr sn^ TfrJ^ I 

5IfI^ ^5T 51F>5n JI^5 II 

a^5JTf<l5ft HTSn f?RTTf5rsJ3^ 1 
f5T?fV«rs5iifqsfi' cT^sfwqi's^ j?m ii 
SI%: 

*n^ 5®5ir^?5TWTf?^ JTffW^r i 



rtn^^tsjiifqsft nisrr ftifsi: n 

^fa' f?n5i?ff53i=n«ii^( I fswi'STsjnf^f =55^?5Tf a?f, f5r?ffsri^ ?T%5T«5r- 
^r^:, ?r«rT ^ t?rT5j^fff5rT5rrq: 

5i?r fair i 

SJITHT ^T 5re5?t sr: n I 

5if^ ?rf^ 2W5f55ip:^g^tqi?t i 

51^ 3 f5Rft«r5!nfH^ qjl^ 5Rf, HV THqiM oq t u<j<^< | tn3. 1 s^T 3 

3^ 51 ^rfqi!qwn^it5ft 5 g^qsqiiq^ gg^ a^gsSTrtqgtfg 

5[^5g3 1 fg^g«5n5?nfq^ I qTwi. 


Liaes 18 An Isauasaniliita — a name very rarely met with is men- 
tioned in ^^^7^ 

„ 18-21 D omits these lines. 

„ 22 D drops =qf^ 


2d B Hiftr for sqif^T 

23 Before this liue ]t adds q^ f^ ^ q i^qsq)fi| ; 





?wr ^ frrfjrsft ^ i 

f|gM ffT^t^ % Tiwn II 


5f% 


%«ais% "mTlf f4f II 

5% gti: I 

srai^r%?^ f ?fb!iTl% ?rf^ 1 1 

>pnt qT^% fi% II 

f i% ?5R??s?:r^ =^5^?ft7r# 'B5tT*J5rTi?<TTOTci; i 

2f?i ?:i^r JfUT^ I 

^ii flfig’jJiT ii 

cr5rr^?<ffH '^fiRi?cfr?rrjr?r'ff5rr^^w^'Trat i ijcrgr^^ 

TrTRt m ^ fit: 311 I 
^ m fitsffir: j^rt fir^# fl3?nn ii 
5fir »Tf3 ^ ?i^T, 32ft^#prEr5^w5>T^?f?nT% 

^fit^sjfH I 3iJTrawTl^w?Rr^«r ^ jmiTRtsft ^ irntf^f^ff^R^m^!^' 
>rr^ ^pprtFon i 

Pb S STfinW ^Rfit^n? fiRf: II 


ffit irT?rf%?IW5Tff?TOra*n?rfir^?t 


^s^tcWlfittTTJtTfi; I 


?twwft ?t: ^ ^T# 

+1 ?l?^fit^*R%^ ^ufrri^f^T <!I'<!<ii-h i ?t?lT5^?t i 

^ ^?r § 

Lines 15 B, F f#gt for fifSffif: 

„ B ^r’^rfis: <ffi;#f^ for ?t mn: 

„ 24 Bet. and TC5rni.f^ inserts Bel , q?^tc^ and B 

inserts the following : 

5f4^ fil^«Rf II 5fiT Wcg#.l I 





3 ’a^5T??iT g?RiWT m =^ 

5% *ifw«fgin!f)^^ ^!rfg%sm?re3T ^f^f^ctW^rJc^sfir 

ffn >PTqT ?T%*n5r^>^swfiTWHT5t I =^TfKT5r- 

® ^im?RT crpsTSkra TT^ ^cf53?c^q I ?i?n^ ^rpM- 

TT?rr 3 T? 'Trf^ g^RR;ra<%^ ?r^8Jrd^5r 

?^s3T Mr ?tw?5rrjn^: armrcwn^?^?!, 

!n5t5[Rs»TT|?5r™ i ^ 13 !^ gi*RR^f?pTW«^!JWTf^^ 

53f^sg^1^ 'i^'‘g(t4%«r- 

^ 

%fjt gd” f^rrf^g^g g^^^^cng^ 1 

W«r5iT 5 ^; 1 

'E5frf^ft?5g!l1%^*-3reJTlf?t®R^g=ES}tt II 

?fcT ft5is5rcgs^: sftrar i gr ^ h arars, 

ft 3 at^rr?? ?b4??rh i 

*'■’ gin'% 3 ?Rr aftgr 

ffir a’figwra: 1 ^«f =a g«rr h g^giggi^ g -41 

1 

w% 3 g?r aftai 1 

^ gar TOf5^% 11 

5 fg gggjffftg^ gipng^ft afgsrftgTgai ggg ara; a;T*i^gaiaagwr:i 
ftftrgrgTggT^r:*! 1 g|g grggarftwaift^tafggr^gg %m gagg afg% gg 
ggftrg waift?tgifggf?gg' g g gag aftar, a^fgaftar a;atif^ftgf^g 
a r i a gagg aftgrftgrgrg a;rgfg?Jgr 1 gg 1 ^fg?^gwigm 1 afgijrftsng 
g af% 0 rft%%sgg!fggi^ 1 

25 ffg gifftgrggfrgffti^g gt^jpgifgrftafggt gararaft^: ggrar; n 


Lines 13 UayaJirmpancardtra — a gwjjg work concerned with the 
consecration of images of gods and building temples. 

,, 20 Kalpataru — Written by LaksmTdhara. It exercised groat 

influence over the early smrti writers of 
* Bengal and Mithila. No complete ms. of the 

work found. 

„ 21 Bet. ^gi^ and ggjg B inserts sttg q ggg A, B aiiaf for ^iig 



Verses quoted in Sulaf ant's Vratakalaviveka 

Verse Context 



Devala 


Baudhayana 

gws 

Javala 


Vasistha 

3rai=!rr*rsr 

Brahmavaivartapurana 


Smrti ( ?) 


I4anasamh!ta 


Padmapurana 

5 at 

Va^is^lia 


BrahmapurSna 


Sauradharma 

fa?rm 

Brahmavaivartapurana 

^aaros snuata 

Devala 


Baudhayana 


V isnudharmottara 


Narada 

^3Wt: T^i 

Bhavisyapurana 

Vr^FJ^ 

Smrti(P) 


Kurmapurana 


Bhavisyapurana 

u,a>ia^at aftfs^r 

t 9 

?®an%ss*ft 

Nigama (?) 


Tyotihkaumudi 

afir# a?p 

Matsyapurana 
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